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PREFACE. 

About ten years ago I began, for my own information, 
the coUection of vital and social statistics of the colored 
population of this country. The first results of these in- 
vestigations were published in the Arena in April, 
1892 ; a second contribution was published in the Medir 
cal News in September, 1894, and a third, dealing with 
the Negro in the West Indies, appeared in the Publica- 
tions of the American Statistical Association^ in 1895. 
The large body of facts accumulated has made a more 
elaborate treatment seem feasible and the final result is 
the present work. 

At the commencement of my investigation, especially 
in regard to longevity and physiological peculiarities 
among the colored population; I was confronted with 
the absence of any extensive coUection of data free 
from the taint of prejudice or sentimentality. Being of 
foreign birth, a German, I was fortunately free from a 
personal bias which might have made an impartial treat- 
ment of the subject dilEcult. By making exclusive use 
of the statistical method and giving in every instance a 
concise tabular statement of the facts, I believe that I 
have made it entirely possible for my readers to arrive 
at their own conclusions, irrespective of the deductions 
that I have made. 

During the course of my inquiry it became more and 
more apparent that there lie at the root of all social difii- 
culties or problems, racial traits and tendencies which 
make for good or iU in the fate of nations as well as of 
individuals. It became more apparent as the work pro- 
gressed, that, in the great attempts at world bettering, at 
the amelioration of the condition of the lower races by 
those of a higher degree of culture and economic well 
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being, racial traits and tendencies have been almost en- 
tirely ignored. Hence a vast sum of evil consequences 
is met as the natural result of misapplied energy and 
misdirected human effort. 

The need therefore, of a presentation of the facts as 
they pertain to racial differences between the white and 
colored populations of this country, and the consequent 
differences in the tendencies of the two races, seemed 
sufficiently clear to demand that publicity should be 
given to such facts as I had been able to collect ; and 
while I have ventured at times to add my own deduc- 
tions, or interpretation of their meaning, such deduc- 
tions or interpretations are subject to the reader's own 
verification in view of the facts themselves. 

The close relation of social and moral phenomena to 
economics, is, I believe, f uUy demonstrated by the results 
of this work. The absolute need of a more searching 
investigation of the underlying principles of human pro- 
gress or retrogression, becomes more than ever apparent. 
In the words of Mr. Bryce : " But for one difficulty the 
South might well be thought to be the most promising 
part of the Union, that part whose advance is likely to be 
swiftest, and whose prosperity will not be least secure. 
This difficulty, however, is a serious one. It lies in the 
presence of seven miUion negroes." 

If this be true, it behooves the general government as 
well as the governments of the several states, to institute 
annually such inquiries in regard to the material and 
social condition of the colored race as wiU demonstrate 
beyond a doubt the existence of vital factors affecting its 
progress or retrogression. Such inquiries would be free 
from the sectional prejudice or sentimental regard of those 
who are now arrayed on either side of the " race question." 

If such an investigation were undertaken by the De- 
partment of Labor, it would lead to very beneficial re- 
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sults by furnishing a basis for definite conclusions as to 
the results of philanthropic and charitable efforts in be- 
half of the colored race. In the absence of this much 
needed government investigation, the present inquiry 
may serve a useful purpose in stimulating others to 
special inquiry along the many lines indicated. 

In the preparation of this work, extending over so 
many years, I have been materially aided by so many 
public and private individuals in all parts of this country 
and the West Indies, that it would be impossible to make 
a proper acknowledgement of my obligations in each in- 
dividual case. To all those who have so kindly aided 
me with advice or documentary evidence, I extend my 
most sincere thanks, and trust that the results of the in- 
vestigation wiU prove a compensation for the personal 
inconvenience I may have caused them. 

I am, however, especially indebted fbr advice and in- 
formation to Mr. CarroU D. Wright, the Commissioner 
of Labor, Dr. John S. Billings, U. S. A., Dr. S. W- 
Abbott, secretary of the Massachusetts state board of 
healtli, Dr. Arthur Newsholme, Brighton, England, 
M. Charles Letoumeau, secretary of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, Mr. S. P. Smeeton, the registrar- 
general of Jamaica, Mr. Archibald AUison, the colonial 
secretary of Bermuda, Dr. D. T. Rogers of Mobile, 
Ala., Dr. H. B. Horlbeck of Charieston, S. C, Dr. 
Gordon De Sassure, of the same city, Dr. Jerome Coch- 
rane, of Montgomery, Ala., and Emmons Clark, Esq., 
secretary of the New York board of health. 

I am indebted to Brofessor W. F. WiUcox for most val- 
uable assistance in the prosecution of the investigation 
and final publication of the results ; also to the publica- 
tion committee of the American Economic Association, 
but especially to Mr. F. S. Kinder of Cornell University, 
for considerable and valuable assistance in the reading of 
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the manuscript and proofs for final publication. To the 
librarian of the Public Library of Newark I am under 
obligations for exceptional privileges afforded in the use 
of a valuable coUection of transactions of scientific socie- 
ties, as well as of other valuable publications not easily 
obtainable. Most of all am I indebted to my wife for her 
kindly and sympathetic assistance and many personal 
sacrifices during the early years of my labors. Without 
her encouragement and never failing sympathy, the com- 
pletion of this work would not have been possible in a 
business life where only spare hours could be devoted to 
an investigation of this nature. 

In an investigation extending over so many years, 
and involving so large a number of calculations and sta- 
tistical quotations, errors are almost unavoidable. But 
having taken every precaution to insure absolute accu- 
racy, I feel confident that no error sufficient to affect the 
conclusions has occurred. If the work accomplishes its 
purpose and leads to a more searching investigation into 
the underlying causes of race progress or retrogression ; 
if it leads to more scientific attention to the relations 
between the superior and inferior races, as contrasted 
with the present dangerous method of guess work, it 
wiU not have been written in vain. For after all it is 
a question of living beings and not of theories ; and no 
philanthropy or charity that in all its missionary efforts 
has not been able to save the living man^ has any claim 
to be called successful. Race deterioration once in pro- 
gress is very difficult to check, and races once on the 
downward grade, thus far at least in human history, have 
invariably become useless if not dangerous factors in 
the social as well as political economy of nations. 

Frederick L. Hoffman. 
y6i Broad Street^ Newark^ N. y., 
July 28, T896. 
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THE RACE TRAITS AND TENDENCIES OF 

THE AMERICAN NEGRO. . 

Chapter I. 



POPULATION. 

The progress of the colored population in the United 
States, and more particularly in the southern states, 
has for more than fif ty years past been a matter of the 
most serious concern to those who have observed the 
results of the presence of a large and growing negro 
population. The natural bond of sympathy existing 
between people of the same country, no matter how 
widely separated by language and nationality, cannot be 
proved to exist between the white and colored races of 
the United States. To-day, after thirty years of free- 
dom for the negro in this country, and sixty years in 
the West Indies, the two races are farther apajt than 
ever in their political and social relations* To^ay, 
more than ever, the colored race of this country forms 
a distinct element and presents more than at any time 
in the past the most complicated and seemingly hope- 
less problem among those confronting the American 
people. 

It is therefore a matter of the utmost importance that 
the true condition of this population should be fuUy 
understood in all its intricate details, to eliminate every 
possible doubt as to the seriousness and importance of 
the problem to the people of the southem states as well as 
the larger cities of the North and West. In the endless 
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discussions that have been carried on for years past as 
to the condition and future of the colored people, the 
fact that there is a northern side to the question hasnever 
been fully taken into account. Only by means of a thor- 
ough analysis of all the data that make up the history of 
the colored race in this country can the true nature of the 
so-called * negro problem' be understood and the results 
of past experience be applied^safely to the solution of 
the difficulties that now confronl this country in dealing 
with the colored element. 

( The most threatening danger, numerical supremacy, J 
may be considered as having passed away, if indeed it 
ever existed in fact. Leaving aside the results of the 
eleventh census, which clearly proved a smaller increase 
in the colored population than in the native white, the ma- 
terial is abundant and wiU be f ully presented in this mon- 
ograph, to prove that, independent of the census returns, 
the gradual decrease in the decennial growth of the 
colored population can be fully explained. 

During the past decade, however, according to the 
census retums, the increase in the colored population of 
the southem states has been so much less than that of 
the white race, and so much less than the believers in 
Professor Gilliam's prediction had cause to expect, that 
the accuracy of the census has been disputed by many, 
even though they had no means whatever at their com- 
mand of proving the truth of their charges. Since 
many of the tables and calculations in this paper are 
necessarily based on the eleventh census it may not be 
out of place for me to state that after the most careful 
analysis of the results in this and many other investiga- 
tions I am convinced that the eleventh census was as 
caref uUy taken as any one of the ten preceding enumera- 
tions. This conviction is based principally on a study 
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of the age distribution of the population, which is 
probably the most delicate test applicable to census work. 
During the ten years, 1 880-1 890, the colored popula- 
tion of the southem states increased only 13.24 per 
cent, in contrast with an increase of 23.91 per cent. for 
the white population of the same section. The total 
white population of the country at large increased 
26.68 per cent., and the total colored population 13.51 
per cent during the same period. This result, therefore, 
disproves Professor GiUiam's prediction that the increase 
of the colored population would be 35 per cent per 
decade, and makes impossible the realization of the 
further prediction, which has been so widely copied, that 
in seventy or eighty years the blacks wiU largely predom- 
inate in every southem state. Professor Gilliam, as so 
many other writers on this subject have done, relied in 
his calculations on only one element of the natural in- 
crement of a population, namely, the birth rate; he 
ignored the far more important influence of the death 
rate, To what absurdities such calculations may be 
carried is perhaps best illustrated by the foUowing table 



COMPARATIVE SSTIMATES OF THE PROBABI^E COI^ORED POPTOATION 

OF THE UNITED STATES. 





United States 
Census. 


Estimate of 
Darby.» 


Estimate of 
De Bow.s 


Estimate of 
Kennedy.* 


Estimate of 
Prof. Gilliam.« 


1830 

1840 


2,328,642 
2,873,648 
3,638,808 
4,441,830 
4,880,009 
6,580,793 
7,470,040 
8.458.952* 


2.893,731 
4,114,709 
5,756,079 
7,860,118 
10,669,236 

14,329,701 
19,208.740 
25,825,878 














1850 








1860 


4,319.452 
5,296,235 

6,494,334 
7,962,004 

9.766,884 






1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


5,407,130 
6,591,292 
7,909,550 
9,491,459 


12,000,000 



> " View of the United States." (Philadelphia, 1828). Pages 43S-40. 
« " Sonth and West," Vol. II, page 305. 

* Preliminary report on the eighth census,page 7. 

* " Fopular Science Monthly^ " Vol. XXII, page 437. (Por the Southem States. 
only). 

* Estimated by the writer. 
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of comparative estimates, by a number of writers, of the 
colored population in tlie United States at dijfferent 
periods of time. 

Of the various estimates here brought together, those 
of DeBow and Kennedy ccme nearest being approxi- 
mately correct, while those of Darby and Gilliam are far 
out of the way. Darby made no allowance for a possible 
increase in the death rate, nor could he foresee the eman- 
cipation of the slaves in 1863. Both De Bow and 
Kennedy were thoroughly familiar with the vital statis- 
tics of the negro, and so made allowance for a probable 
gain of the death rate on the birth rate, as well as for a 
probable decrease in the latter. Professor Gilliam, who 
had at his command the mortality statistics of southem 
cities — especially of Savannah, Charleston, Mobile, New 
Orleans and Richmond — could easily have ascertained 
the element of error that vitiated his elaborate calcula- 
tions. His assumption that the colored population 
would for years to come increase at the rate of 3.5 per 
cent. per annum was justified neither by past experience 
nor by the returns of the census of 1880. The census 
of 1870 was admittedly defective and this consideration 
should have prevented him from using the rate of in- 
crease in this decade as a formula for calculating the 
colored population for the next century. As has been 
stated, the rate of increase during the decade 1880-90 
was considerably less for the colored population than for 
the whites; whereas Professor GiUiam estimated the 
probable annual gain of the southem white population 
at only two per cent, in contrast with an assumed gain 
of 3.5 per cent. per annum for the colored population. 
Thus he estimated a probable colored population for 
1900 of twélve miUions : in all probability it wiU not 
reach seven and a half miUions. Accordíng to Professor 
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GiUiam's method of calculating, the population in 1890 
should have been slightly in excess of nine miUions, 
while the census showed only 6,741,941 in those states. 

ESTIMATB OF THE COI^ORHD POPUI^TION OF SOUTHERN STATKS» 

1880-1900. 

Prof. Gillian*s Result of the 

Estixnate. Censtis. 

1880 6,000,000 5,953,903 

1890 9.039.470' 6,741,941 

1900 12,000,000 71634,450« 

1 Calculated by the wríter in accordance with Prof. GiUiani's method. 
* Calculated by the writer in accordance with the method of Dr. Parr. 

These examples iUustrate the uselessness of attempts 
to arrive at accurate results on the basis of enumerations 
which do not show the underíying elements of the popu- 
lation or afford the means of stating the probable ten- 
dency of a population for a long period of years. Rea- 
soning from gross results in this as in other branches of 
statistical inquiry must be useless and misleading. 

I have gone into considerable detail in my account of 
the elements of the colored population in order that 
those who have iieither time nor opportunity to consult 
the original reports may know the sources of the in- 
formation and the basis of the tables which are intro- 
duced in other parts of this work. Only after a 
comprehensive study of the intricate details of these 
elements can thc nature of the problem as to the future | 
of the negro and his relation to the white race in this 
country be understood. 

The table which foUows shows, for periods of thirty 
years each, the progress of the colored and white popu- 
lations in the country at large during the present century. 
I have selected this method because there is no apparent 
need of giving the results of all of the eleven enumera- 
tions of the population, and also because the use of the 
defective census of 1870 is thereby avoided. 
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Per ct. of 
White. 


Per ct. of 
Colored. 


. 81.I2 . . 


. . 18.88 


. 81.90 . . 


. . 18.10 


. 85.62 . . 


. . 14.13 


. 87.80 . . 


. . 11.93 



POPUI.ATION OF THE UNITED STATES» i8oo to 1890. 

White Colored 

Population. Population.i 

1800 4,306,446 .... 1,002,037 . . 

1830 lo,537i378 .... 2,328,642 . . 

1860 26,922,537 .... 4,441,830 . . 

1890 54.983»890 .... 7.470,040 . . 

1 Previous to x86o, Chinese and Indiana were counted as colored ; for x86o and 
X890 these are excluded. 

It wiU be observed that the proportion of whites in the 
total population has gradually increased from 81.12 per 
cent. in 1800, to 87.80 per cent. in 1890. This increase 
in the proportion of whites is to a considerable extent 
due to the large immigration in the past fifty years. 
The southem states, however, have been affected but 
very slightly by foreign immigration. The table which 
foUows shows that the proportion of the colored to the 
white population has increased in some states and de- 
creased in others during the past sixty years. During 
the period 1860-1890 the proportion of whites increased 
in seven out of the thirteen southern states. During thc 
last census period the proportion of colored to whites in- 
creased in only two of these thirteen states — Mississippi 
and Arkansas ; all the other states show a considerable 
decrease. 

PSRCENTAGB OF NBGROSS^ IN TOTAI, POPUI^TION— 1830-X890. 

PRINCIPAL 80UTUEIIN 8TATBS. 



Maryland 

District of Columbia, 

Virginia, 

North Carolina, . . . 
South Carolina, . . . 

Georgia 

Florida, 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana 

Texas, 

Arkansas, 



iSgo 



1860 



20.69 


24.91 


34.88 


32.80 


19.07 


30.81 


38.37 


34.39 


42.69 


34.67 


36.42 


35.93 


59.85 


58.59 


55.63 


46.74 


44.05 


42.57 


42.46 


44.63 


47.06 


14.42 


20.44 


24.73 


24.37 


2550 


21.43 


44.84 


45.40 


38.48 


57.58 


55.28 


48.44 


49.99 


49.49 


58.54 


21.84 


30.27 


• ■ • 


27.40 


25.55 


15.52 



J830 



^ Persons of African descent only. 
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That this condition is not due to any decided tendency 
on the part of the colored population to migrate to 
northern states is clearly borne out by a careful study of 
the census returns. The most satisfactory method of 
arriving at a definite result is probably a comparison of 
the native resident populations — ^that is of the numbers 
of those living in the states in which they were bom. 
In this comparison ouly the native whites are taken into 
account and compared with the native colored. I have 
abstracted from the census volume the retums for five 
representative southem states, and calculated from the 
actual retums the proportionate increase in the native 
white and native colored elements. For purposes of 
comparison the percentages which the population so de- 
fined makes of the total white and the total colored popu- 
lation, respectively, are also given. 

POPUI^TION BORN AND I^IVING IN STATS.* 



South Carolina, 
Georgia, . . . 
Alabama, . . . 
Mississippi, . . 
Louisiana, . . . 



1800 
Natlve 
Whitcs. 



435,594 

873,234 
660,848 

440,670 
444,230 



1880 
Native 
Whitcs. 



363.576 
717,276 
506,917 

353,247 
341,974 



Increase 
1880-90. 



72,018 
155,958 
153,93» 

87,423 
102,256 



Per ct. of 
incrcase 

1880-90. 



19.81 

21.74 

30-37 

24.75 
29.90 



Percenta&^e of 
total White 
Population. 

1890. 1880. 

95.55 94.77 

90.35 88.93 

80.68 77.67 

82.04 75.09 

87.18 85.03 



COI^ORED. 



South Carolina, 
Georgia, . . . 
Alabama, . . . 
Mississippi, . . 
Louisiana, . . 



Native 

Colored 

1890. 



677,175 
798.747 
607,058 

622,996 
478,655 



Native 

Colored. 

x88o. 



588,819 

677,938 
507,716 

509.938 
386,348 



Increase 
1880-90. 



88,356 
120,809 

99,342 
113,058 

92,307 



Per ct. of 
increase 

X880-90. 



15.01 
17.82 

19.57 
22.17 

2389 



Percentage of 
total Colored 
Population. 
1890. 1880. 

98.28 97.45 

93.OT 93.50 

89.39 84.60 

83.68 78.21 

85.58 79.89 



1 Census of 1890, Vol. x, Population, pp. CVI. 



Native 


Natlve 


White over 


White. 


Colored. 


Colored. 


19.81 . . 


. . 15.01 . 


. . . 4.80 


21.74 . . 


. . 17.82 . . 


. . . 392 


30.37 . . 


. . 1957 . 


. . . 10.80 


24.75 . . 


. . 22.17 . 


. . . 2.58 


29.90 . . 


. . 23.89 . . 


. . . 6.01 
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PERCENTAGK OF DECENNIAI, INCREASE IN THE RESIDENT NATIVE 
POPUI^ATION OF FIVE SOUTHERN STATES. 



South Carolina, . . 

Georgia, 

Alabama, ..... 

Mississippi 24.75 

Louisiana, .... 

These tables prove conclusively the steady gaiii of the 
native white on the native colored population, and the 
larger natural increase— excess of birtlis over deaths — 
in the white population. This is most marked in Ala- 
bama, and least so in Mississippi. But it is remarkable 
that the latter state should show even the slight excess 
in favor of the white race that it does, since the increase in 
the total colored population has been greater than the 
increase of the white race, owing to a considerable 
migration of colored people from other states to the low- 
lands of the Mississippi. The small increase in the 
colored population of Alabama is to a great extent due 
to the drifting of the negroes into the large cities which 
have grown up in that state during the past decade, in 
which the mortality among the colored is higher than 
that recorded for any other American cities at the pres- 
ent time. 

The tendency of the colored population to leave the 
country and congregate in the large cities either of the 
South or North, is one of the most distinct phenomena 
of the past thirty years. Immediately previous to the 
outbreak of the war the colored population of the larger 
southem cities formed but a small proportion of the 
aggregate population of these cities. If, for purposes of 
iUustration, we take the fourteen largest cities of ten 
southern states we shall find that in 1860 only 18.85 P^^ 
cent. of the population of these cities was colored, as 
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cotnpared with 36 per cent. of tlie colored in the total 
population at large of the ten states. In 1890 the states 
under consideration contained sixteen large cities with 
29.08 per cent. of colored population, while in the total 
population of these states the proportion of colored was 
nearly the same as in 1860, or 35.96 per cent. The next 
three tables give, first, the aggregate and the colored 
population of ten southern states at the cénsuses of 1860 
and 1890, together with the proportion of the colored in 
the total population ; second, the same information for 
fourteen cities in 1860, and for sixteen in 1890; third, 
the increasé in the white and the colored population dur- 
ing the thirty years 1860-90 for the states, the cities 
named, and the states excluding the cities. The last may 
be considered for the present purpose as rural, although 
many cities of considerable population are included. 



PROPORTION OP TH:B COIvORED in the totai, popui^tion op ten 

SOUTHERN STATES.— 1860 AND 1890. 





Total 

Population, 

1890. 


Colored 
Population. 


Per ct. 
Color'd 


! Total 
Population, 
^ 1860. 


Colored 
Population. 


Per ct. 
Color'd 


Delaware 
Marylaud. 
Díst.ofCol. 
Virginia . 
S. Carolina 
Georgia. . 
Kentucky. 
Tennessee. 
Alabama . 
LfOnisiana. 


168,493 
1,042,390 

230,392 
1,655.980 

I,l5»,ï49 

1,837.353 
1,858.635 

1,767.518 

1.513,017 
1,118,587 


28,386 

215,657 
75,572 
635.438 
688,934 
858,815 
268,071 
430,678 
678.4S9 
559.193 


• 




112,2X6 

687,049 

75,080 

1,596,318 
703,708 

1,057,286 

1,155,684 

1,109,801 

964,201 

708,002 


21,627 

171,131 
14,316 

548,907 
412,320 

465.698 
236,167 
283,019 

437.770 
350,373 




1 4 




10 S. States 


12,343,514 


4,439,233 


35.9Í 


► 8,169,345 


2.941,328 


36.00 
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PROPORTION OP TH^ COI^ORED IN THE TOTAI^ POPUI^TION OF SIX- 

TEEN SOUTHERN CITIES, x86o AND 1890. 



Wilmingtoii, Del. . 
Baltimore, Md. . . 
Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. . . . 
Richuiond, Va. . . 
Charleston, S. C. . 
Atlanta, Ga. . . . 
Augusta, Ga. . . . 
Savaunah, Ga. . . 
lyouisville, Ky. . . 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Memphis, *' 

Nashville, ** 

Birmingham, Ala . 
Mobile, Ala. . . . 
New Orleaus, La. . 



Total 

Population 

1S90 



16 Southem Cities. 



Colored p_- .*. | Total 
1890. ^^^^^ " 



6i,43» 

434,439 

230.392 

34.871 

81,388 

54.955 

65.533 

33.300 

4^,189 

161,129 

29,100 

64.495 
76,168 

26,178 

31.076 

242,039 



1.669,683 



7,644 
67,104 

75.572 
16,244 

32.330 
30,970 
28,098; 

15.875, 
22.9S3I 

28,651 

12.563 
28,706 
29,382 

11.254 
i3.6-,o 

64.49» 



x86o. 



21,258 
212,418 
75,oSo 
14,620 
37.910 
40.522 

9.554 

12,493 
22,292 

68.033 

• « • 

22,62^ 
16,988 



Colored 
Populat'n 

x86o. 



Perct. 
Col'd. 



29,258 
168,675 



485.4771 29.08, 751,724 



2,214 
27,898 
14.316 

4.330 

14.275 
17,146 

Í.939 

4.049 

8,417 
6,820 

'3,882 
3.945 



8,404 
24,074 



141,709 18.85 



INCREASB— WHITE AND COLORED POPUI^TION OP TEN SOUTHERN 

STATKS, 1860-1890. 





Population of Ten 
Southern States. 


Population 
in Large Cities. 


Populationin States 
Ezcluding Cities. 




White. 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored. 


1860 .... 

1890 ... 

Increase. 


5,228,017 
7,904,281 
2,676.264 


2,941,328 

4,439.233 
1.497.905 


610,015 
1,184,206 

574,141 


141,709 

485.477 
343.768 


4,618,002 
6,720,075 
2,102,123 


2,799.619 
3,953.756 

1,154.137 


lucrease 
per ct 


51.19 50.93 


94.11 


242.60 45.52 


41.23 



The summary of the first two tables is given in the 
third, in which also the white population is given. 
As shown by this table the white population of 
the ten southern states increased 51.19 per cent. dur- 
ing the thirty years 1860-90, while the colored popula- 
tion increased at almost the same rate, or 50.93 per 
cent. Considering the population of the cities it is 
shown that the white population increased 94.11 per 
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cent., as compared with an increase of 242.60 per cent. 
for the colored during the same period. This phenom- 
enal increase in the colored population of southern cities 
during the past thirty years is perhaps the most con- 
vincing evidence of the changed conditions at the South, 
as affecting the future of the colored population. After 
all that has been said on the modern tendency of civil- 
ized peoples to leave the country for the cities, there are 
probably no other instances of such wholesale migration 
to the city as is here shown. In marked contrast with 
this enormous increase in urban population stands the 
small increase in the colored population of the rural sec- 
tions of the states under consideration, a rate of increase 
considerably below the rate shown to prevail for the 
white race. Since 89.07 per cent. of the colored popu- 
lation of these ten states stiU live in the rural sections of 
the country, the fact that the rate of increase there 
should be less for the colored than for the white race is 
highly significant If we compare the urban with the 
total population in 1860, 11.67 percent. of the white pop- 
ulation lived in the large cities, increasing during thirty 
years to only 14.89 per cent. ; in contrast with an in- 
crease from 4.82 per cent. of colored urban population in 
1860 to 10.93 per cent. in 1890. 

PERCENTAGE OF WHITE AND COI,ORED POPUULTION UVING IN THE 
I^RGE CITIES OP TEN SOUTHERN STATES IN 1860 AND 1890. 





White. 


COLORBD. 


Population of Ten States 
" of 16 Large Cities 


1860. 1890. 

5,228,017 7.904.281 

610,015 1,184,206 


1860. 1890. 

2,941,328 4,439.233 
141,709 485,477 


Pcrceutage in Irarge 
Cities 


11.67 14,89 


4.82 10.93 
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During the last decade this migratory tendency of the 
colored population has been more pronounced than ever, 
affecting not only the large cities but also those of pro- 
portionally sniall colored population. I have grouped 
the cities into two classes, those with a colored popula- 
tion in 1890 of 10,000 to 20,000, and those with more 
than 20,oco. The per cent. of increase is larger for 
the small than for the large cities, but the numerical in- 
crease in the large cities was more than twice that in 
the other group. The white population of these cities 
increased at a lesser rate than the colored, which agrees 
with the results of the comparison made in preceding 
tables for the period 1860-90. 

POPUI^TION OF THE I^RGB CITIES.— 1880-1890. 



WashingtoLi, D. C 

Baltimore, Md 

New Orleans, La 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Richniond, Va 

Charleston, S. C 

Nashville, Teiin 

Memphis, Tenn 

Louisville, Ky 

Atlanta, Ga 

St. Louis, Mo 

New York, N. Y 

Savannah, Ga 



White 

Population. 

1890. x88o. 



154,695 

367.14.3 

Ï77.376 

i,oc6,590 

49.034 

23.919 

46,773 
35,766 

132,457 

37,416 

424,704 

1,489,627 

20,211 



107,714 
278,584 
158,367 
815,362 

35.765 
22,699 

27,005 

18,677 

102,847 

21,079 

328,191 
1,185,843 

15.041 



Colored 

Population. 

1890. 1860. 



75.572 
67,104 
64,491 

39.371 
32.330 
30,970 
29.382 
28,706 
28,651 
28,098 
26,865 
23,601 
22,963 



52,135 
53.716 

57,617 
31,699 

27,832 

27.276 

16,337 
14,896 
20,905 
16,330 
22,256 
19663 

15.654 



Total Populaíion 3 965,7" 3. 117,174498,104 376,316 



{Increase, 1890 over 1880 
Increase, Per Cent. . . 



848,537 
27.22 



... 



121,788 
32.36 
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TBN CITIKS WITH PROM 10,000 to ao,ooo COI^ORED POPUM.TION IN 1890. 



Oiicago, III ... 
Brooklyii. N. Y . . 
Cíncinnali, O . . . . 
Kansas City, Mo . . 

Norfolk, Va 

Augiista, Ga . ... 

Mobile, Ala 

ChattanoojG:a, Teun 
Houston, Tex . . . . 
Birminghaui, Ala . 



White 

Population. 

1890. i38o. 



Colored 

Populatiou. 

1S90. 1S80. 



1,084.998 

795.397 
285,224 

118,821 

18,617 

17,395 
17.429 
16.525 
17,178 
14,909 



Total Population '2,386,493 

{Tncrease, 1890 over 1880 . ; . . . . 
Increase, Per Cent ...... . . 



49<>»495 
55«»427; 
246,912, 

47.613 
11,898 

11,771 
16,885 

7,807 

10.026 



14,271 
10,287 
11,655 
13,700 
16,244 

15*875 
13,630 

12,563 
10,370 

11.254 



1,407,834,129,849 

I 
978,659' .... 

69.51 I . . . . 



6,480 
8,095 
8,179 
8,143 
10,068 

10,109 

12,240 

5.082 

6,479 



74.875 
54,974 
7342 



These two tables forcibly illustrate the importance or\ 
the negro problem to all sections of the country, since 1 
the tendency here shown to cxist must, if not checked I 
in a few decades, materially increase the colored popu- / 
lation of all the large cities of the country. It wiU sur- 
prise many to be told that Philadelphia has a colored 
population of almost forty thousand ; this number being 
exceded in only three other cities, Washington, Balti- 
more and New Orleans. And while the colored element 
forms a far more important factor in the large cities of 
the South than in those of the East and West, stiU it 
preseuts in the latter no less serious problems, but of a 
different nature and more complex in fomi. For in 
the large cities of the South the colored population is 
fairly well distríbuted over the whole city, with the ex- 
ception of Richmond, where the larger portion of it is 
contained in a single ward. In the cities of the North 
and West the negroes are crowded into a very few wards. 
In Richmond the negro district is designated " Africa," 
and it may be truthfuUy said that in each of the large 
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cities of the North and West in which the colored peo- 
ple have settled in sufficient numbers, one may find an 
" Africa" of the Richmond type, The two tables below 
show for six cities of the North and West and six of 
the South the distribution of the colored population by 
wards according to the census of 1890. These tables 
are the first, I believe, to present with a considerable de- 
gree of accuracy the massing of the colored population 



DISTRIBUTION, BY WARDS, OP THE COI^ORED POPUI.ATION OP SIX 
I^RGE NORTHKRN CITIES. (Census 1890). 



Wards. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 
4. 

5- 
6. 

7. 
b . 

9- 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 

17 . 
18. 

19. 
20 . 

21* 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 

30. 
31 . 
32. 

33. 

34. 

Totol . 



Chicago. 



Boston. 
25 Wards. 



3,381 

2,744 

2,997 
722 

401 

33 
3 
4 

16 

73 
222 

335 

695 

41 

49 

14 

51 
610 

98 

• • • 

38 

88 

149 

306 

18 

41 
88 

53 
36 

479 

42 

218 

19 
207 

14,271 



56 

24 

50 

143 
40 

55 

50 

388 

2,547 
226 

1,099 

123 

47 
46 

23 
784 
622 

389 
777 
127 

45 

32 

200 

47 
185 



Ncw York, 
24 Wards. 



8 



124 

19 
17 
40 

61 
108 

9 

687 

1,126 
76 

iO 

3,951 

9 

130 
2,201 

2,188 

105 

434 

1.933 
4,782 

546 

4,275 

495 

275 



125' 23,601 



Brooklyn. 
26 Wards. 



272 
70 

193 
494 
502 

84 
611 

44 

417 
709 

1,910 

. . 

94 
I 

60 

397 
13 
52 

589 

799 
228 

164 

214 
958 
1.190 
222 



10 



287 



Phira. jcincinnali. 
34 Wards. 30 Wards. 



794 
522 
861 

2.573 
2.335 

Ï25 

8,861 

3.t>" 
497 
798 

XI 

338 

539 

1*379 

i,75í 
104 

124 

II 

275 

1,333 

93 

1,798 

1,026 

930 
260 

Ï.375 
2,077 

644 

1,476 

1.789 
16 

382 
190 

1.073 
39.371 



171 

1,759 

59 

487 
482 

1,286 

21 

238 
480 

257 
12 

21 

2 
194 
242 

633 
782 

1,589 
589 
590 
162 

134 

185 
199 

378 
202 
103 

130 
137 
131 



TT.655 
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DISTRIBUTION BY WARDS OF THE COLORED POPUI.ATION OF SIX 




I^ARGE SOUTHERN CITIES.— (Cexsus 1890.) 






Charleston, 


Norfolk, 


Mobile, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


I^ouisville, 


New Orleans, 


Wards 


S. C. 


Va. 


Ala. 




Ky. 


I^. 




8 Wards. 


6 Wards. 


8 Wards. 


6 Wards. 


12 Wards. 


17 Wards. 


I 


I.518 


2,272 


1,891 


6,749 


1,087 


2,753 


2 


2,763 


1,526 


207 


3.233 


748 


3.270 


3 


3,008 


3.122 


61 


3.899 


1.777 


9.475 


4 


4,9f4 


8,617 


257 


6.390 


2,982 


3.555 


5 


4,187 


157 


I.124 


3.172 


3.664 


6,676 


6 


5.447 


550 


2,735 


4,655 


1,699 


3.740 


7 


3.332 




5.138 


• • 


876 


7,729 


8 


5,801 






2,217 


• • 


2.663 


1,330 


9 


■ • 






• ■ 


• • 


3,356 


2,664 


10 


■ ■ 






1 






• • 


4.883 


4,311 


II 


• • 






1 






• • 


3.789 


5,260 


12 


• • 




, 








• • 


1,127 


2,572 


13 


• • 












• • 


• • 


2,174 


U 


• ■ 












• • 


• ■ 


1,274 


15 


• • 












• • 


• • 


4.492 


16 


• • 












• • 


• • 


1,982 


17 


• • 






■ • 


• • 


• • 


1,234 


Total, 


30.970 


16,244 


13,630 


28,098 


28,651 


64.491 



of northern and western cities into a few wards — ^which 
as a rule are the most undesirable sections of the cities. 
With the data given it wiU be easily possible for the 
resident of any one of the cities to verify the writer's 
statements. It needs to be observed that this tendency 
is much more manifest in the North than in the South. 
It may be that the distributiou of the colored popu-lation 
in the southern cities appears more even from the fact 
that the subdivisions are larger than in the northern and 
western cities. 

The tendency towards concentration is more distinctly 
presented by taking the total of the colored population 
of a few wards and comparing this number with the 
white population of the same wards. If we take, for 
instance, Chicago, we shall find that out of the 14,271 
colored persons living in that city, 9,122 or 63.90 per 
cent. were living in three wards, which contained at the 
same time only 6.3 per cent. of the total white popula- 
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tion. In otlier words, these three wards contained al- 
most two-thirds of the total colored, and less than one- 
fourteenth of the white, population. This condition is 
met with more or less in every city of any importance 
in the North and West In the case of the six cities, 
selected for the purpose of iUustration, the facts are 
brought out clearly in the table below : 

PERCENTAGE OF^THK WHITE AND COLORED POPUIATION UVING IN 

THREE WARDS WITH I^RGEST COI<ORED 

POPUIATION. (Census 1890). 



Chicago . . . . 

Boston 

New York .... 

Brooklyn 

Philadelphia . . 
Cinciuuati .... 

Six Cities . . . 



white 

Population. 

1890. 



1,084,998 

439.8^7 
1,489,627 

795,397 
1,006,590 

285,224 



White 



Per- 



Colored 



Colored 



Per- 



Populat'u centage pr;\Yint'ti Populafn centajye 
in Three 'of Tot'l ^P"i?^ " iu Three 'of Tot'l 



Wards. 



White. 



68,4081 
47,»62 

469.751 
79.958 

52,909 
23,606 



5,101.7231 742,494 



1890. 



6.30 
10.88 

31-53! 
10.05 

5.26 

8.28 



14-55 



14,271 

8,125 

23,601 

10,287 

39.371 
11,655 



Warda. Color'd 



9.122: 

4,430; 

13.008' 
4,058, 

I4,445| 
4,634 



6390 
54.52 
55-" 
39-44 
36.69 

39.75 



107.310! 49.897 46.49 



The conceiitration according to this table would seem 
to be greatest in Chicago and least in Philadelphia, while 
the percentage of whites living in the three wards with 
largest colored population is least in Philadelphia and 
greatest in New York. The conclusion would seem to 
be warranted that the most uufavorable conditions for the 
colored population as indicated by the disproportionate 
number of whites in the same localities are to be found 
in Chicago and Philadelphia. 

How far this is true for the former city is demon- 
strated by the maps attached to the volume of " Hull 
House Maps and Papers," modeled after Mr. Booth's 
great work on the " Life and Labour of the People of 
London." The work, which seems to have been done with 
exceptional care, was under the direction of Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, chief factory inspector of IUinois, who had 
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charge of the investigation made by the United States 
Bureau of Labor of the slums of large cities. The two 
maps attached to this volume show the concentration of 
the colored population of the area investigated, which 
includes parts of the three wards referred to in the table 
above. One map shows the nationality and color of the 
inhabitants of the section, the other the houses desig- 
nated as * brothels,' The first reveals that the colored pop- 
ulation is concentrated in a very limited area, which at 
the same time contains but a small number of whites, 
while the rest of the section, inhabited by various nation- 
alities, does not appear to contain a single house inhabited 
by a colored person as a home. The second map shows 
that the section inhabited almost exclusively by colored 
persons is also the section which contains all the houses 
of iU-fame in this part of the city. 

So far as my personal investigations have gone, the 
condition shown to exist in Chicago is found more or 
less in all of the other large cities of the North and 
and West. In Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston and Cin- 
cinnati, the large majority of the colored population is 
found to be living in the worst section of the city, a 
section in which vice and crime are the only formative < 
influences. The negro in the North and West therefore 
presents an even more serious problem than the negro /v.* ''yi/^ 
in the South, if mere numbers are disregarded. :\j 

In most of the states of the North and West the 
rural counties are showing a constant decrease in the 
colored population, the cities a constant increase. In 
Missouri, for instance, out of a total of 115 counties, 74 
show a falling off in colored population during the ten 
years 1 880-1 890, while the five largest cities show a 
considerable- increase. In Indiana, which state at one 
time was threatened with an invasion of negroes f rom 
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the southera states, the colored population has decreased 
in 48 counties. In Ohio 47 counties show a falling off 
in colored population, while seven cities of the state show 
an increase of a little more than nine thousand duríng 
the last census period. For the two states, Ohio and 
Missouri, I have worked out a table in which the growth 
of the urban at the expense of the raral population is 
bronght out with singular force. 

COI/3RBD POPUI^TION OP THB RURAI, AND URBAN SBCTIONS OP 

OHIO AND MISSOURI, x88o AND 1890. 

Orio. Increase. 

1890. 1880. 1880-90. 

Total Colored population 87,113 79i9<x> 7i2i3 

City o£ Cincinnati 1I1655 8,179 

Cleveland 2,989 2,038 

Columbus 5,525 3,010 

Dayton 2,158 991 

Springfield 3.549 2,360 

Toledo 1,077 928 

Xenia 1,868 1,943 

Total Colored population of 7 cities . . 28,821 19,449 9i372 
Remainder of State 58,292 60,451 ^2,159 

MZ88OURI. Incrcase. 

1890. 1880. 1880-90. 

Total Colored population 150,184 145,350 4,834 

City of St L0UÍ8 26,865 22,256 

Hannibal 2,073 ^1838 

Kansas City 13J00 8,143 

St. Joseph 3,686 3,227 

Spríngfield 2,258 1,494 

Total Colored population of five cities . 48,582 36,958 11,624 
Remainder of State 101,602 108,392 ^6,790 

^ Decrease. 

We see that in two of the richest agricultural states 
of the Union the colored population is leaving the farms 
for the cities. In both states the rural sections show an 
actual decrease in the population while the cities alone 
show an increase. This increase is therefore not a 
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natural one, that is, an excess of births over deaths, but 
is largely due to migration. There is no corresponding 
tendency of the colored population to migrate from one 
city to another. Most of the new comers are from the 
country, but the city negro rarely retums to the country. 
The tendency must in the end cause a general decrease 
of the colored population of the northem states, since 
the very heavy death rates of the negro population of 
the large cities is not overbalanced by a greater birth 
rate. 

In the southern states this tendency prevails, but to a 
less extent, on account of the very large raral popula- 
tion in which losses by migration to the towns would 
easily be balanced by a more favorable birth rate. In 
many sections of the South, however, the negro seems 
more and more to drift into those counties and tiers of 
counties where his people are largely in the majority. 
Such counties form what is known as the * Black Belt,' 
of which the most important sections are the Mississippi 
river belt which stretches from the Gulf to Memphis, 
and the belt of the South Central States, which passes 
through central Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and the 
southem part of South Carolina. 

An aggregation of the colored population is to be 
found in every southera state such as I have shown to 
exist in the northem cities. ^^ 

In all these aggregations the colored people are in the \ 
vast majority, but this does not seem to prevent the \ 
whites from maintaining control of public affairs. Even 1 
in counties where the negroes outnumber the whites . ( 
fif ty to one the principal offices of the county are in the / 
hands of the latter. ^ 

I have deemed this point of sufficient importance to 
abstract f rom the census returns a table f or the principal 
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sonthem states showing the concentration of the colored 
population in certain counties, which at the same time 
contain but a very small proportion of whites. In some 
instances, it will be observed, the whites are but a very 
small fraction of the total population. This tendency, 
íf persisted in wiU probably in the end prove disastrous 
to the advancement of the colored race, since there is 
but the slightest prospect that the race wiU be lif ted to a 
higher plane of civilization except by constant contact 
with the white race. 

PROPORTION OF COI^ORl^ TO WHITES IN SEI,ECTSD COUNTIES OF 

SEVBN SOUTHERN STATES, 1890. 

Alabaha. 

Counties. Whites. 

BaUock 6,055 

DaUas 8,016 

Greene 3,235 

Hale 5»i8o 

Lowndes 4,563 

Marengo 7«946 

Montgomery 14,682 

Perry 6,812 

Russell 5,814 

Sumter 5,943 

Wilcox 6,794 

ARKAlTgAS. 

Chicot 1,392 

Crittenden 2,050 

Jefieraon 10,951 

Lee 4*691 

Phillips 5,695 

Plorida. 

Jackson 6,332 

JefferBon 3,558 

Leon . 3>i2i 

Gboroia. 

Burke 5,817 

Dougherty 1,975 

Green 5,332 

Hancock 4>739 

Harris 5,999 

HouBton 5,272 

Monxoe 6,62Jt 





Col'd to 1,000 


Oolored. 


Wbites. 


21,005 


3.469 


41.329 


5,156 


18,771 


5,802 


22,321 


4,309 


26,985 


5,914 


25,149 


3,165 


41,485 


2,826 


22,516 


3,305 


18,729 


3,221 


23.631 


3,976 


24,022 


3,445 


10,023 


7,200 


11,890 


5,800 


29,908 


2,731 


14,187 


3,024 


19,640 


3,449 


11,211 


1,771 


12,199 


3,429 


14,631 


4.688 


22,680 


3.899 


10,231 


5,180 


11,719 


2,198 


12,410 


2,619 


10,797 


1,800 


16,341 


3,100 


12,516 


1,890 
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Countíes. Whites. 

Oglethorpe 5,686 

Steward 4*198 

Suniter 7,oo8 

Wilkes 5,616 

I^UISXANA. 

Caddo 8,003 

Concordia i,757 

De Soto 6,638 

Bast Carroll 997 

East Feliciana 5, 196 

Iberville 6,696 

Madison 931 

Tensas 1,153 

West Feliciana 2,276 

M188IS8XPP1. 

Adanis 6,128 

Claiborne 3,533 

Grenada 3,896 

Holmes 7,084 

Jefferson 3,589 

Leflore 2,597 

Lowndes 6,009 

Madison 6,031 

Marsball 9,731 

Noxubee 4,709 

Sunflower 2,530 

Tunica . . . . ; 1,259 

Washington 4,838 

Wilkins 3,962 

Yazoo 8,690 

SOUTH Carolina. 

Abeville 15,142 

Beufort 2,695 

Berkely 7,687 

Chester 8,482 

Clarendon 6,987 

Colleton 14,032 

Edgefield 17,340 

Fairfíeld 7, '39 

Georgetown 4,053 

Hampton 6,827 

Newbery 8,966 

Orangeburg T5i654 

Richland 11, 933 

Sumter 11,813 

Williamsbnrg 9,355 





Col'd to 1,000 


Colored. 


Whites. 


11,264 


1,981 


11,484 


2,736 


15,098 


2,154 


12,464 


2,219 


23.541 


2,942 


13,112 


7,463 


13,220 


1,992 


11,360 


",394 


12,707 


2,446 


15,142 


2,261 


I3»204 


14.183 


15,492 


13,436 


12,785 


5,617 


19,895 


3,247 


10,980 


3,108 


11,076 


2,841 


23,883 


3,371 


15,356 


4.279 


14,267 


5,494 


21,036 


3.501 


21,290 


3,530 


16,306 


1,676 


22,629 


4,805 


6,850 


2,708 


10,895 


8,654 


35,530 


7,344 


13,626 


3,439 


27,701 


3.188 


31.705 


2,094 


31,421 


11,659 


47,739 


6,210 


18,178 


2,143 


16,246 


2,325 


26,245 


1,870 


31,916 


1,841 


21,460 


3,006 


16,840 


4,155 


13,717 


2,009 


17,468 


1,948 


33,738 


2,155 


24.885 


2,085 


31,792 


2,691 


18,420 


1,969 
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Desirable as it would be to go into the details of this 
tendency of the negroes to congregate in certain rural 
sections of the South, as has been done for the large 
cities, it is not possible to do so here. The many 
changes that have been made in the area of such 
counties as it would be most desirable to investigate, 
make a thorough study of this phase of the problem 
exceedingly difficult. In the state of Alabama, for 
example, nearly all of the counties have undergone 
some changes in area during the past thirty years, with 
the exception of Dallas and Sumter counties, for which 
the statistics are very interesting and instructive. 



PROORESS OP THE POPUM.TION OF TWO COUNTIES OP AI^BAMA. 

1850-1890. 



Dallas Co. 


SUMTBR CO. 


White. 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored, 


7,461 


22,566 


7,369 


14.881 


7,785 


25,840 


5.919 


18,116 


8,552 


32.152 


5.202 


18,907 


8,425 


40.007 


6,451 


22,277 


8,016 


41,329 


5.943 


23.631 



1850 
1860 

.1870 

1880 
1890 



The colored population in both counties has increased 
largely during the past forty years, while the white pop- 
ulation has remained almost stationáry or has actually 
decreased. Part of the larger increase of the colored pop- 
ulation is no doubt the result of migration from other 
sections of the state ; a migration which, however, must 
have taken place previous to 1880, since, during the dec- 
ade 1880-90 the increase in the colored population of 
both counties has been below the average. 

The preceding table may be compared with the fol- 
lowing which shows f or f our counties with a large white 
population the white and colored population for the last 
three census years. 
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PROG&ESS OP THK POPUI^TION OF FOUR COUNTIES OP AI<ABAMA. 

Z870-1890. 

BLOT7MT CO. CLBBX7X.N CO. 

White. Colored. White. Colored. 

1870 9,263 682 7,441 576 

1880 14,210 1,159 10,308 668 

1890 20,155 1,770 12,427 791 

JACKSON CO. WALKBR CO. 

■White. Colored. White. Colored. 

1870 16,350 3,060 6,235 308 

1880 21,074 4,033 8,978 501 

1890 24,179 3,840 14,422 ■ 1,656 

The table shows that there is a similar teiidency 
toward coucentration on the part of the white popula- 
tion. Though this tendency does not seem general, the 
whites in these counties have made gains in population 
considerably in excess of the average rate of increase. 
If the general tendency is due to emigration of the whites 
from the counties now gaining in colored and decféás- 
ing in white population, the f ate of the negro West India 
Islands wiU overtake the negro Gulf states of the 
South. 

The tendency to migrate to large cities and to certain 
rural portions of the southern states, is not in the 
nature of an exodus. In only a very f ew instances have 
wholesale migrations taken place, and these as a rule 
have met with disaster and have proved a disappoint- 
ment to those who looked forward to colonization as a 
means of solving the so-called " race problem." Proba- 
bly the most notable instance was the so-called " Negro 
exodus from the southern states" during the year 1879. 
The movement assumed such proportions that a special 
committee of the United States Senate was appointed 
to investigate the causes which led to the emigration of 
colored people from North Carolina, Ivouisiana, and 
other states, largely to Kansas and Indiana. The com- 
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mittee held elaborate hearings, the results of which have 
been published in a work of three volumes, f orming a 
valuable body of facts for study/ 

The main causes of this exodus would seem to have 
been politicians, railways and land agents. There had 
been some discontent on account of the restriction and 
/ deprivation of the right to vote, but on the whole the 
colored people geemed previous to this time to have been 
contented. The exodus was largely the result of ex- 
^ ' . temal causes and, as was expected at the time, proved a 
j' failure. A few instances must suffice to make this point 

clear, since I cannot go into the details of the movement. 
But I wish to show that it was not so much the dissatis- 
faction of the colored people with the prevailing con- 
ditions in the southem states as it was the result of a 
concerted arrangement of outsiders to induce them to 
leave the plantations for the farms and cities of the 
West. 

One Benjamin Singleton appeared before the commit- 
tee as a witness and testified that he was the " father of 
the exodus," and that he had brought to Kansas, mostly 
from Tennessee, 7,432 colored people during the period 
1869-79. The people, according to this '* father of the 
exodus, " settled in Lyons and Cherokee counties, Kansas. 
He asserted also that the emigrants he had taken to 
Kansas " were happy and doing well " and that he was 
" the whole cause of the emigration to Kansas. " ' The 
census returns of the past three decades fail to support 
this assertion ; for according to the ninth, tenth and 
eleventh censuses there never were, and are not to-day, 

^ Report audTestimony of the Select Committee of tbe United States 
Senateto investígate the causes of the removal of the negroes from 
the southern states to the northern states. 46th Cong. , second session , 
Washington, D. C, 1880. (Three Volumes.) 

«Senate Report, Vol. I, p. XIII. 
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one-third of this iiumber of colored persons in the two 
counties named. In fact during the past decade the 
very small number of negroes in these two counties has 
decreased, in contrast with a large increase in the white 
population. 

PROGRBSS OF THE POPUI.ATION OP CHEROKEH AND I,YON COUN- 

TIES, KANSAS, 1870-1890. 

Chbroksb Co. Lyon Co. 

Colored. White. Colored. White. 

1870 134 10,899 Ï26 7,888 

1880 1,861 20,031 1,027 16,298 

1890 1,342 26,421 1,031 22,163 

The statement made, that 7432 colored people settled 
in those two counties of Kansas cannot, therefore, have 
been true. The aggregate population of these counties 
has steadily increased, as is evidenced by the last state 
census (1895) which gives to Lyon county a population 
of 23,795 and to Cherokee 30,651. In view of this 
progressive increase in the aggregate population it is 
remarkable that the colored population should show a de- 
cline. According to the reports of the Kansas Bureau of 
Agriculture the general economic condition of these 
counties is excellent, the aggregate value of agricultural 
produce is considerable, the assessed valuation being 
about seven miUion doUars for the former and four mil- 
lions for the latter. There is a large variety of indus- 
tries in agriculture and mining, and the section would 
seem to be one where almost any class of people would 
'increase and multiply.' 

Among the many statements made before the commit- 
tee as to the probability of the colored people meeting 
with success in the northem states, is one by Senator 
Blair who was a member of the committee. In reply 
to a statement by the chairman, Mr. Vance of North 
Carolina, that he would not advise negroes to go to New 
Hampshire, Senator Blair replied : " Well, I would, and 
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I wiU tell you another thing, that twenty thousand ne- 
groes would do well in New Hampshire. I have known 
a good many^ negroes up in New Hampshire and I 
never saw one that had any trouble in getting along 
on account of the climate. lextend a cordial invita- 
tion to them to come to New Hampshire ; twenty 
thousand of them could get along there and have a 
chance of making a living. " ' New Hampshire had a 
colored population of 651 in 1790, 520 in 1850, and 614 
in 1890. It would therefore seem that the cordial invi- 
tation of the Senator of that state had not been heeded. 
That the climate does play an important part in the 
mortality of the negro wiU be shown in another part of 
this monograph, in which the mortality of the race 
wiU be dealt with. 

Another interesting phase of the problem was brought 
out in the testimony of a colored witness from Bolivar 
county, Miss. In reply to the question of the chairman 
of the committee as to the causes of the exodus from 
his county the witness replied : " So far as the exodus 
from our county is concerned I don't believe there ever 
would have been any man to leave there if it had not 
been for a colored man that lives in Helena, by the name 

of Dr. C . He came down here in '78 and he got it 

into the minds of the people there that they could go to 
Liberia ; that there was one tree there that bore the 
bread and another that bore the lard and they had noth- 
ing at all to do but to go to one tree and dry the fruit 
that gave the bread and to the other tree and cut it and 
set a bucket under it and catch the lard. It was the 
most outrageous thing ever perpetrated on an ignorant 
race in the world."* 

* The italics are the writer'a. 

* Report and Testimony of Select Committee, etc, Vol. III., p. 34. 
' Ibid,^ Vol. III, page 520. 
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In reply to the question of the chairman, " Is there 
another place within your knowledge where the colored 
people are so well off as they are in Bolivar county ? " 
witness replies, " No sir, there is nowhere that they could 
be better off if they would do only what they ought to 
do and be industrious and work as they ought to work 
to make their own way."^ It may be of interest to 
compare the progress of the colored with that of the 
white population of this county for the past fifty years for 
the purpose of showing hów far the statements of this 
witness are supported by the facts. In addition to the 
data for Bolivar county, I give in the table below the 
same facts f or Washington county which adjoins Bolivar. 

PROGRESS OF THE POPUM-TION OF BOLIVAR AND WASHINGTON 

COUNTIES, MISSISSIPPI, 1840-X890. 

BOLXVAR CO. WASHINGTON CO. 

White. Colored. White. Colored. 

1840 384 972 654 6,633 

1850 395 2,182 546 7,843 

1860 1,393 9,078 1,212 14,467 

1870 i)90o 7,8x6 2,164 12,405 

1880 2,694 15,958 3,478 21,861 

1890 3,222 26,737 4,838 35,530 

■ . I !■ J . ■ I. 1 . . 

The negroes according to the above table are largely 
in the majority and increasing at a rate out of propor- 
tion to the normal increase in the population at large. 
The large increase is partly due to migration since a 
natural increase in ten years of 10,779 in a population 
of 15,958 would be impossible. 

The most emphatic prediction was probably that of a 
colored witness from Natchitoches parish, La., who ex- 
pressed himself as foUows in reply to the question of Mr. 
Windom as to the probable effect on this exodus of the 
election of a Democratic President : " The effect would 

* Report and Testimony of Select Committee, etc, Vol. III, page 523* 
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be to create a great deal of constemation among them ; 
I think it would cause them to leave the southern states, 
not in a systematic way at all, but as they started away 
this last year to go to Kansas, p^U-mell — a regular 
stampede — ^I am satisfied it would."* Such was the 
gloomy prediction. Twice since then a Democratic 
President has been elected and the predicted exodus has 
— not taken place. Much to the contrary the colored 
population of Nachitoches parish has increased from 
12,020 in 1880 to 15,551 in 1890, and the whitepopula- 
tion of the same parish has made a corresponding 
progress. So far as my inf ormation goes, no consternation 
was created by the news of the election of Mr. Cleveland 
in 1884 and 1892, and there was no stampede of any 
kind. 

The instances here quoted prove how far mere opinion 
may mislead even the most sincere well wisher of the 
colored race, and show the absolute necessity of a body 
of carefuUy coUected and thoroughly digested facts 
f rom which to make deductions as to the present and pos- 
sible future condition of the negro of the South. The 
wholesale migration of the colored population of the 
southern states to other sections of the United States, or 
even to other countries, as Mexico and Liberia, may be 
considered as the most remote possibility ; and it may 
be safely asserted that all of the attempts in this direc- 
tion have practically proven failures. 

It would go beyond the purpose of this monograph were 
I to attempt even an outline of the history of negro coloni- 
zation, but I will quote the results of the most recent at- 
tempt, that of colonizing American negroes in the state of 
Durango in Mexico. Some seven to eight hundred 
families entered into an agreement with a syndicate, by 

^ Report and Testimony of Select Committee, etc, Vol. II, page 443. 
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which they were to have 60 acres of land or more, ac- 
cording to size of family, forty acres to be planted in 
cotton and fifteen in corn, and properly tiUed under 
supervision ; the right being reserved, in case of default, 
to employ labor at the expense of the colonist Five 
acres were given rent free for the sustenance of each 
family. In addition, water for irrigation was to be fur- 
nished free, as well as farming implements, mules and 
teams for farming purposes, and food for the same. The 
colonists were to perform all labor and receive one-half 
of the crops. Houses, fuel and water were provided 
free, and rations, medicines, etc, wer^ fumished at cost 
to be repaid out of the crops. I<and was set apart for 
one church and one school house to each one hundred 
families. The colonists were to receive one-half of the 
cotton seed as well as one-half of all the other products 
raised by them, and they obligated themselves to sell to 
the promoters all their com, cotton and cotton-seed at 
the market prices. The cost of transportation was to 
be advanced, and to be repaid out of their share of the 
crops. 

The agreement was to last for five years. It did not 
last one year. The whole plan proved a dismal failure 
and a considerable pecuniary loss to those who directed 
it, as well as a loss of time, money, and even life, to the 
colonists. The negroes proved unreasonable and of far 
less service than had been expected. They were con- 
troUed largely by bad leaders of their own race who 
stirred up strife, and they were induced to leave * by a 
little rascal who had been but recently released from the 
Georgia penitentiary.' The colony came to an inglori- 
ous end. 

As to the fitness of the negroes f or the work they had 
agreed to perform, and which, as has been pointed out 
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in the above summary of the agreement, was almost 
identical with southern farni labor, I cannot do better than 
quote portions of a special report to the Evening Post^ 
dated July 8, 1895. " In the course of these conferences 
' with the negroes it became evident that they are, as a 
class, incapable of assimilating readily with new surround- 
ings or of applying to them the first dictates of common 
sense. They are superstitious, suspicious and easily 
swayed by the intriguers among them. The impression 
left on the mind of an unprejudiced observer was, in short, 
that seventy-five per cent. of the negroes had left home 
from a love of novelty and adventure, had exhausted 
these delights and were bent on repudiating their agree- 
ments and forcing their partners in the contract to 
restore them to their homes without regard to right or 
reason. The conclusion drawn from a close study of 
this colony was, I regret to say, that it was foredoomed 
to failure. While the region in which it was laid was 
no paradise, it was free from the objections incident to 
most of the similar previous efforts of this sort. 
Whether wisely or mistakenly guided, every endeavor 
was made to meet the reasonable requirements of the 
colonists. To those who interest tiiemselves in the 
f uture of the negro this experiment presents little cause 
for congratulation. It indicates, that the same limita- 
tions which hinder his advancement at home, are equally 
apparent when he changes his habitation and that until 
he is capable of self control and intelligent application 
among the surroundings with which he is familiar there 
is but small hope that he will succeed amid strange en- 
vironments. . . If this experiment is entitled to rank 
as an example it would seem that the ordinary negro 
* hand' of the southem states, whatever are his trials and 
tribulations at home, is more likely to be satisfied there 
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than when transported to other, even if more favorable 
scenes."^ 

I have quoted from the report of Mr. Mackie at con- 
siderable length because a correct view of the coloniza- 
tion question is of the utmost importance. Colonization 
is stiU advocated with persistency by many who see in it 
the only solution of the so-called race question of the 
South. If the negro cannot be colonized under such 
favorable conditions as the experiment in Mexico pre- 
sented (and no charge has ever been made that it was 
not honestly managed on the part of the promoters of the 
scheme) the sooner this is realized the better. 

It has been shown that the negro has failed to gain a 
foothold in any of the northem states as an agri- 
cultural laborer; it has been shown that he has re- 
mained in the South, contrary to the many predictions 
of wholesale migration ; and lastly it has been shown 
that he has failed in the most rccent experiment of 
colonization. The conclusion to be drawn from the 
statistical tables previously presented would be that he 
is in the South as a permanent factor, with neither the 
ability nor inclination to leave this section in large num- 
bers, f or the North or f or f oreign countries. The observed 
tendency to drift into the cities, there to concentrate in 
the most undesirable and unsanitary sections, is therefore 
of considerable importance, since it is most likely to be 
persisted in with increasing force in the f uture. The loss 
thus sustained by the rural districts of the South is not 
very large numerically nor proportionally, and the evil 
effect wiU be more felt by the cities which are thus 
augmented in population of an undesirable character. 
The further tendency to concentrate into certain sections 
of the South, especially those which already possess a pre- 

^ Charles Paal Mackie in the New York Evening Pósi, 
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ponderating colored population, presents the most serious 
aspect of the problem. We have here to deal with 
large numbers ; which must have a corresponding effect 
on the welfare of the individual state thus affected, as 
well as on the nation at large. 



Chapter II. 

VITAL STATISTICS. 

" Mortality statistics aurpaas all other TÍtal statiatics in importancei 
whether they are considered from a social, an actnarial or a sanitary 
staudpoint. " — Newsholme, 

This part wiU be devoted almost exclusively to a dis- 
cussion of the gjortality statistics of the colored popu- 
lation, together with such information pertaining to the 
white population as wiU bring out the most important 
differences in the vitality of the two races. Desirable 
as it would be to have as a basis a comparative state- 
ment of the birth rates of both races, it must be admit 
ted that information on this point is almost entirely 
wanting, and that no trustworthy conclusion as to the 
comparative fecundity can be arrived at In the forth- 
coming eleventh census reports on mortality, by Dr. 
BiUings, we may expect to find the best that can be 
done in this direction at the present time ; and a com- 
prehensive diácussion of the comparative mortality may 
enable us to make up for the want of reliable informa- 
tion as to the comparative fecundity. 

That the birth rate of the negroes is in excess of that 
of the white population is probably true even at the 
the present time, at least as compared with the native 
whites. That it is not as high as has often been stated, 
however, is proved by the fairly accurate statistics of 
the West Indies. In Alabama we have had for a series 
of years a commendable attempt to collect information 
in this line, but with a varying degree of success. For 
some of the northem states, especially Rhode Island, 

3 
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Connecticut and Massachusetts, valuable information 
has been coUected but in view of the differences 
in the age distribution of the colored population of 
those states as compared with the whites, it is difiBcult 
to arrive at a correct estimate. It would appear, how- 
ever, that in the northem states the negro mortality is 
in excess of the natality ; while the reports for Alabama 
show a birth rate equal to twice the death rate. Among 
the whites of Alabama the reports show three births to 
one death. The admitted defects of the Alabama re- 
ports may be assumed to affect the rates for both races 
in the same degree, and the excess of natural increase 

in the white population as compared with the colored 
is probably correctly represented by the table below : 



VITAL STATISTICS OF THE WHITE AND COLORED POPUI^ATIONS OP 

ALABAMA, Z88&-1893. 





White Population. 

Ratlo of 
Births. Deatha. BirthA 

to Deaths. 


Colored Population. 

Ratio of 
Births. Deaths. Births 

to Death.«i. 


1888. . 


. 10,841 


3.673 




8,263 


4.046 . . . 


1889. 


. 14,649 


5,066 




9.765 


4.994 . . . 


1890 . 


. 13.631 


4.716 




9.955 


5.005 . . . 


1891 . . 


. 11,484 


3,827 




9.138 


4,283 


1892 . 


. 10,819 


3,720 




8.237 


4.100 . . . 


1893. 


. ",453 
73,877 


3,945 
24.947 




9.961 
55.319 


4,406 . . . 


1888-93 


2.96 to I 


26,834 2.06 to I 



In Rhode Island, Connecticut and Massachusetts the 
vital statistics for the colored population have been col- 
lected for many years, but it is only for the first named 
state that I am able to give the retums for a period of 
some length. For Massachusetts the information has 
been coUected but not published, excepting for the year 
1888. The data so far as they have come to my notice, 
are contained in the following three tables, all of which 
show a mortality in excess of the registered births. 
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VITAI, STATISTICS OF THB COI^ORED POPUI^ATION OP RHODB ISI^ND. 



Pcriod. 


Births. 


Deaths. 




i86r-7o .... 


1,131 


I.153 


Bxcess of Deaths 22 


1871-80 .... 


I.615 


1.573 


'< Births 42 


1881-90 . . . 


1,954 


1,860 


Births 94 


Ï891-93 .... 


558 


690 


" Deaths 132 



i«6i-93 .... 5,258 5.276 " Deaths 18 



VITAI* STATISTICS OF THE COLORHD POPULATION OF CONNECTICUT. 
Period. Births. D«aths. 



1881-85 .... 


1.340 


1,391 


Ezcess of Deaths 51 


1886-90. . . . 


1,374 


1,554 


170 


1891-93 .... 


939 


990 


51 



1881-93 .... 3,653 3,925 '• " 272 

VITAL STATISTICS OF THE COLORED POPUI^TION OF 

MASSACHUSBTTS, 1888. 

Births 511 

Deaths 579 

Excess of Deaths 68 

The three tables support each other and leave: no 
doubt as to the excessive mortality and low birth rate of 
the colored population in the northem states. Possibly 
the omission of births would be balanced by omissions 
of deaths and proportionally the result would be the 
same even under the most perfect registration system, 

The low vitality of the colored race in the North did 
not escape the notice of the officials in charge of the 
registration records, and some of the editorial comments, 
may not be out of place here. Dr. Fisher, for many 
years the registrar of vital statistics of Rhode Island, 
refers to the subject in the second annual report of the 
state board of health, as foUows : " The circumstances 
favorable to the promotion of the physical health of 
the colored population are believed to be at least quite 
as favorable and ample in Rhode Island as in any other 
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northem or eastern state. When we find that in a period 
of eighteen years the excess of bírths over deaths is 
only 42, and having fuU knowledge of the fact that 
the state is annually having accessions to the number of 
colored people by immigration and these accessions 
largely in the periods of life between twenty and forty 
years, we must conclude, however reluctantly, that the 
race is not self-sustaining in this latitude."^ 

Dr. Snow, the eminent registrar of Providence arrived 
at practically the same conclusion nearly twenty years 
before the above was written, and makes use of the fol- 
lowing language, which seems justified by the facts 
quoted : " During the past four years, 1855-58 inclusive, 
176 colored children have been boru in this city, of 
which 88 were males and 88 were females. During the 
same period there have been 206 deaths of colored per- 
5ons, or 29 more deaths than births. The colored popu- 
lation is evidently not self-sustaining in this city." * 

Mr. Appolino, one time registrar of Boston, in his re- 
port for 1862 concludes that, " in each of the aspects in 
which the subject may be viewed the colored race seems, 
so far as this city is concemed, to be doomed to extinc- 
tion."* During the period of seven years preceding 
1662 there had been reported 304 births of colored chil- 
dren in Boston and 500 deaths ; which facts fuUy justify 
the conclusion of Mr. Appolino, than whom Boston never 
had a more able and conscientious registrar. 

These conclusions, based, not on chance observation 
or opinion, but on registration data, are in contrast with 
the view of those who have held that the negro could live 
in the northem as well as in the southem states of the 

'^ Second Annual Report of the Rhode Island Board of Health, 
(1880), p. 107. 
' Anuual report for 1858, p. 3. 
' Auuual report for 1862, p. 7. 
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Union. One instance of the latter claim has been given/ 
and I select out of many others the statement of the au- 
thor of the " History of the Maroons." In relating the 
transfer of the Maroons to Nova Scotia, he speaks of the 
effect of the climate as follows : " It is proved, by experi- 
ence, that the negro race can endure the severity of a 
cold climate as well as white people, if equally clothed,"* 
The writer did not state on what experience this observa* 
tion was founded but goes on to say that the Maroons 
were later on removed to the Coast of West Africa, much 
to their own satisfaction. 

The vitality of the negro may well be considered the 
most important phase of the so-called race problem; 
for it is a fact which can and wiU be demonstrated by 
indisputable evidence, that of all races for which sta-' 
tistics are obtainable, and which enter at all into the con- 
sideration of economic problems as factors, the negro 
shows the least power of resistance in the struggíe for^ 
life. 

Most writers who have dealt with the subject from 
this standpoint have referred to the excessive mortality 
of the colored race. Most of the officials of the health 
offices of southem cities have from time to time dis- 
cussed the waste of life among these people. Some 
have essayed to treat of the causes,. and others of the 
means of prevention ; but thus far no effectual remedy 
has been suggested which would even slightly improve 
thepresent condition, acondition which, unchecked, must 
lead eventually to extermination, at aratefar morerapid 
than the recent census retums would indicate. 

In the second annual report of the Atlanta boajd of 
health, occurs the foUowing reference to the excessive 
colored mortality : " The disparity in the relatíve death 

* Pagre 25. 
I ' R. C. DaUas, *' History of tbe MaroonB^'* (I/>Bdos, 1803 X VoL II, 



! p. 199. 
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rates of the whites and negroes is striking and invariable. 
The record in this city does not differ f rom that of other 
cities. The fact is significant and fuU of melancholoy 
interest, and unless the figures in the cities are reversed 
by the statistics from the rural districts, the fate of the 
race wiU not be difficult to read." 

The second annual report of the National Board of 
Health, edited by the foremost medical authorities of 
the time, gives expression to the foUowing opinion : 
" These figures (vital statistics of Cuba), demonstrate 
conclusively, as the statistics of all southern countries 
have invariably done, that the old idea that the negro 
surpassed the white in enduring tropical or southern 
climates was false ; and that in truth the colored death 
rate is habitually greater," * 

This concensus of opinion of northern and southern 
authorities is fuUy supported by all the available data. 
It is true that most of the coUected statistics have refer- 
ence only to the large cities ; but in view of the tenden- 
cy of the colored population to migrate from the country 
to the cities in ever increasing numbers, and at the age 
period most favorable f or a low general death rate, the 
proof of an excessive mortality rate is of the greatest 
economic and social significance. The foUowing table 
wiU show the comparative death rates of the white and 
colored populations of ten southern cities for the period 
1890-94. The rates are calculated on the basis of the 
census of 1890 in accordance with the method of Dr. 
Farr. The mortality figures have been obtained from 
the annual reports of the health officers of the respect- 
ive cities. The rates will differ from those calculated by 
the city authorities, who make use of no uniform method 
in calculating the increase in the population. 

^ Annual report, National Board of Heahb, i8£o, p. 224. 
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COMPARATIVE DEATH RATES OF THE WHITE AND COLORED POPU- 
M.TIONS OP TEN SOUTHERN CITIES, 1890-1894 





WaBhin^on, 


Baltimore, 
M<L 


Richmond, 
Va. 


Memphia. 
Tenn. 


I^uisville, 
Ky. 




White. Col'd. 


White. Col'd. 


White. Col'd. 


White. Col'd. 


White. Col'd. 


1890 . . 


18.97 34.74 


21.96 32.28 


• 

22.31 37.86 


17.84 24.58 


27.64 28.79 


1891 . . 

1892 . . 

1893 . . 

1894 . . 


19-37 33.27 
20.70 32.57 

21-33 32-79 
18.62 30.85 


2o^87 32.47 

21.55 31.55 
18.58 30.33 

17.81 30.47 


20.75 34.17 
18.26 33.14 

18.16 32.05 

15.20 25.46 


17-73 25.33 
15-56 31.86 
12.35 29.96 
11.84 29.84 


16.84 37-02 
17.84 29.42 
16.96 26.85 

15.99 25.47 


1890-94 


19.80 32.78 


20.01 31.39 


19.03 32.45 


14.84 22.12 


17.04 27.41 




AtlanU, Ga. 


Savann'h, Ga. 


Charleston, 
S. C. 


Mobile, Ala. 


New Orieans, 
I*a. 


1890 . . 

1891 . . 

1892 . . 


18.92 32.26 
18.64 31-36 
16.44 29.35 


24.70 37.86 
22.29 31.25 
21.83 3362 


21.36 42.20 
23.00 43.61 
24.25 41.36 


21.57 34.51 
21.50 29.56 

23-93 32.96 


25.96 40.73 
24.65 37.18 
26.16 41.59 


1893 . . 

1894 . . 


15 21 28.92 
12.58 22.27 


21-51 30.79 
18.16 28.61 


22.02 39.81 
19.62 39.80 


20.91 32.62 
19.59 28.65 


24.53 3965 
23.04 37.97 


1890-94 


16.17 28.59 


21.43 32.26 


22.05 41.34 


21.44 31.60 


24.85 39.42 



COMBINED MORTAUTY RATE OP TEN CITIES, 1890-1894. 

Death rate» White, 20.12 

Death rate, Colored, 32.61 



It v^iU be observed that the mortality among the 
colored exceeds that of the whites in each of the ten 
cities embraced in the above table, which includes most of 
the principal cities of the South. The difference in the 
comparative mortality of the two races is greatest for 
Charleston and least for Memphis, but the percentage of 
excess is greatest for Charleston and least for Mobile. 
In the former city the negro death rate is 87.5 per cent. 
above that of the whites, and in the latter 47.4 per cent. 
For the ten cities combined the mortality of the negroes 
exceeds that of the whites by 12.49 P^^ 1,000 of popu- 
lation or by 62.1 per cent. 

The results of this comparison therefore support the 
opinions of the authorities previously quoted, even in 
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the case of those sections of the south which have been 
considered least favorable for the white population. 
The comparative rates are based on an aggregate white 
population of 5,371,355 with 108,045 deaths, and an ag- 
gregate colored population of 2,085,679 with 68,012 
deaths. The period of observation covered five years in 
which the health of each race was normal and not dis- 
turbed by epidemics. 

The facts brought out in the above table relate to 
about 416,000 of the total colored population. Even if 
the negro mortality in the country districts were less 
than that of the whites, which it is not, the fact that 
so large a portion of the colored population is afiFected 
by the high death rate named must prove an important 
factor, economic as well as social and moral, in the 
progress of the race. Whatever the causes may be to 
which we must attribute this difference in the statistics 
of the two races, they deserve to be f uUy investigated. 

The foregoing table, giving only the gross death rates 
of the two races, is fairly reliable for southem cities, 
since the age distribution of the two races is nearly the 
same in each of them. But to fuUy comprehend the 
significance of the higher mortality of the colored popu- 
lation it wiU be necessary to consider the mortality rate 
for the different periods of life. In the large cities of 
the North and West the age distribution of the colored 

population is so radically different from that of the 

* 

white that a gross death rate is of no value and is even 
misleading. 

The age distribution of the two races in two southern 
and two northern cities is given in the table below, which 
has been calculated from the census. 
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COMPARATIVJS AGE DISTRIBUTION OP THE WHITE AND COI^ORED 

POPUI^TIONS OF FOUR CITIES.— (1890.) 





New York. 


Brooklyn. 


Charleston. 


New Orleans. 


AOB8. 












~ 








Percentage. 


Percentage. 


Percentage. 


Percentage. 




White. 


Col'd. 


Whitc. 


Col»d. 


White. 


Col'd. 


White. 


Col'd. 


Under 15 . . 


28.9 


19.2 


30.8 


24.4 


3046 


32.95 


32.52 


32.06 


15-20 . . 


9-9 


76 


9.8 


8.7 


1085 


9.82 


10.79 


9.86 


20-25 . . 


TI.7 


13-0 


10.9 


12.6 


10.47 


II. 19 


10.70 


10.49 


25-35 . . 


20.2 


27.3 


18.9 


22.2 


15.74 


16.84 


16.33 


15.06 


35-45 . . 


133 


18.8 


12.6 


16.4 


12.17 


13.58 


[I.42 


12.97 


45-55 . . 


8.8 


9.0 


90 


8.9 


9.42 


8.17 


8.83 


9.99 


55-65 . . 


4.6 


31 


5.0 


4.2 


6.33 


3.85 


5.60 


5.25 


Over 65 . . 


2.6 


2.0 


30 


2.6 


4.56 


3.60 


3.81 


4.32 



According to this table the proportion of negroes in the 
northem cities is largest for the age periods in which the 
moitality is least, that is from fif teen to forty-five years. 
This excess of adults at middle age is due solely to the 
constant influx of young people f rom the southern states. 
The result is that the gross death rate for the colored 
population is not so high as it would be if the age dis- 
tribution were the same as that of the whites. In the 
southem cities the differences, it wiU be observed, are 
very slight and the gross death rates of those cities are 
therefore more reliable than those of the large cities of 
the North and West, which understate the facts. This 
element of error is eliminated in the foUowing tables 
which show for six cities the comparative death rates of 
the two races at various periods of life. For the four 
northem cities the death rates are given f or eight periods 
and for Baltimore and the District of Columbia for four. 
It is very unfortunate that in the reports of Dr. BiUings, 
from which the tables have been compiled, a different 
method should have been employed for the two groups 
of cities, thus making an exact comparison impossible. 
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DEATH RATES OP FOUR CITIBS FOR 1890, CAI^UI^TKD FOR BIGHT 

AGB GROUPS.1 





New York. 


Brooklyn. 


Boston. 


Philadelphia. 


AOBS. 
















White. 


cord. 


White. 


Col»d. 


White. Col»d. 


White. Col'd. 


AU Ages 


28.47 


37.47 


25.41 


34.99 


24.62 33.29 


22.28 32.42 


Under 15 


47.06 


87.42 


40.69 


69.45 


40.20 78.40 


34.89 69.24 


15-20 . . 


565 


14.32 


542 


12.54 


7.27 9.69 


6.17 13.61 


20-25 . . 


9.84 


16.12 


8.60 


15.95 


9.76 17.64 


8.81 14.50 


25-35 . . 


14.15 


19.24 


12.65 


".53 


12.43 14.72 


10.85 15.21 


35-45 . . 


20.91 


25.29 


15.93 


21.79 


16.37 18.98 


13.60 17.16 


45-55 . . 


29.30 


3556 


23.03 


34.02 


21.71 36.07 


18.98 29.41 


55-65 . . 


48.45 


7905 


40.60 


47.93 


36.45 51.5531.56 40.09 


65 aiid ov. 


105.16 


94.8696.09 


144.37 


94.01 113.51 88.88 116.49 



1 Stiil-births included. 



DEATH RATKS OF BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON. D. C, FOR 1890. 
CAI<CUI«ATED FOR FOUR AGB GROUPS.< 





Baltimore, Md. 


Washington, D. C. 


Ages. 


White. Colored. 


White. 


Colored. 


Under 5 years . . 


. 80.27 171.78 


65.04 


159-93 


Under 15 years . . 


. 30.71 64.24 


23.90 


57.00 


15-45 years . . 


. 8.99 14.88 


9.29 


17.09 


45 years and over. 


. 37.49 42.31 


3388 


47.60 



<Still-birth8 exduded. 



It wiU be observed that the gross death rates for 
the colored population exceed those of the white 
and this too, in view of the fact just stated, that 
the age distribution of the colored is far more favor- 
able for a low general death rate than that of the 
white populatiou. Considering the mortality rates for 
various age groups it wiU be noticed that for the earliest 
period the difïerence is enormous. In New York for in- 
stance the white population for the age group 0—15 
shows a death rate of 47.06 per thousand while that of 
the colored population for the same age period is 87.42 
per thousand. The same disparity is to be observed in 
all of the other cities to a greater or less degree, and it is 
not until we reach the higher age periods that we find 
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the mortality rates of the two races nearing each other. 
Even at the highest ages the white mortality rate rarely 
approaches the colored. Only in one instance does it 
rise above. Before considering the comparative di£Eer- 
ences in the mortality of the two races for the different 
age periods, in the cities of the North, I would direct 
the attention of the reader to the foUowing tables for 
three cities of the South, all of which may be considered 
representative of the respective sections in which they are 
located. The tables have been calculated by the writer 
on advance statistics of the age distribution of the popu- 
lation, kindly fumished him for this purpose by Mr. 
CarroU D. Wright, the acting superintendent of the cen- 
sus. The mortality returns have been obtained from 
the board of health reports of the respective cities for the 
year 1890. The age groups differ from those of the pre- 
ceding table, giving the mortality for ten year periods 
af ter the age of ten. But f or the want of unif ormity in the 
mortality returns of southern cities it would have been 
possible to give similar tables f or other cities. However, 
the cities fumishing reports for the above tables may 
be assumed to represent fairly the prevailing condi- 
tions in other cities of the south. 



NEW ORI^BANS.— X890. 



White. 


COLORBD. 








Rate x>er 






Rateper 


Ages. 


Fopulation. 


Deatlis. 


1000. 


Population. 


Deaths. 


zooo. 


O-t . . . 


3.842 


1,035 


269.4 


1,290 


555 


430.2 


0-5 . . 


19.134 


1,428 


74.6 


6,787 


805 


I18.6 


5-9 ... 


19,466 


98 


5.0 


7,145 


70 


9.8 


10-19 . . " 


38.216 


165 


4-3 


13,179 


154 


II.7 


20-29 • . ■ 


34.467 


377 


10.9 


12,091 


277 


22.9 


30-39 . . . 


24,502 


509 


20.8 


9.169 


270 


29.4 


39-49 . . . 


17,551 


475 


27.1 


7,337 


256 


34.9 


4^59 • . 


12,661 


534 


42.2 


4,642 


244 


52.6 


5^69 . . . 


7.634 


50Í 


65.6 


2,476 


221 


89.3 


69-79 . . . 


2.879 


354 


123.0 


1,065 


176 


165.3 
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CHARI^ESTON.— X890. 





Whitb. 






COLOKBD. 








Rate per 






Rate per 


Ages. 


Population. 


Deaths. 


1000. 


Popttlation. 


Deaths. 


1000. 


O-I . . , 


494 


99 


200.4 


758 


350 


461.7 


0-5 . . . 


2,285 


148 


64.8 


3.455 


5ï7 


1496 


5-9 .. . 


2,365 


8 


3.4 


3»39i 


37 


10 9 


10-19 • • 


5.231 


17 


3.3 


6,428 


104 


16.2 


20-29 . ■ . 


4,420 


42 


9-5 


6.503 


170 


26.1 


30-39 . . . 


3,406 


47 


13.8 


4.635 


112 


24.2 


40-49 . . . 


2,526 


57 


22.6 


3.208 


98 


30.6 


50-59 . . 


1.859 


47 


25.3 


1,674 


72 


43.0 


60-69 . . . 


1,184 


69 


58.3 


1,031 


70 


76.6 


70-79 . . . 


440 


47 


106.8 


407 


66 


162.2 



RICHMOND.— X890. 



O-I . . . 


1,102 


206 


186.9 


625 


331 


529.6 


0-5 .. . 


4,942 


332 


67.2 


2,772 


496 


178.9 


5-9 .. . 


4,871 


40 


8.2 


3.063 


57 


18.6 


10-19 . . . 


10,420 


58 


5.6 


7,134 


78 


10.9 


20-29 . . . 


9.859 


"3 


"5 


7.387 


134 


18. 1 


30-39. . 


7.053 


98 


13.9 


4,634 


99 


21.4 


40-49. . . 


5,030 


92 


18.3 


3,488 


92 


26.4 


50-59. . . 


3.539 


100 


28.3 


1.853 


92 


49.7 


60-69 . . 


2,119 


lOI 


47.7 


1,021 


75 


73-5 


70-79. . 


834 


104 


124.7 


380 


46 


121.1 



COMPARATIVK DKATH RATKS POR THRKK SOUTHKRN CITIKS. 
DKATHS PKR xooo LIVING AT SAMK AGK. (1890.) 





New Orleans. 


Charleston. 


Richmond. 


Afires. 


White. 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored 


O-I . . 


. 269.4 


430.2 


200.4 


461.7 


186.9 


529.8 


0-5 .. . 


74-6 


I18.6 


64.8 


149.6 


67.2 


1789 


5-9 . . 


50 


9.8 


3-4 


10.9 


8.2 


18.6 


10-19 . . 


4.3 


II.7 


3.3 


16.2 


5.6 


10.9 


20-29 . . , 


10.9 


22.9 


9-5 


26.1 


II. 5 


18. 1 


30-39. . 


20.8 


29.4 


13.8 


24 2 


13.9 


21.4 


40-49. • . 


27.1 


34.9 


22.6 


30.6 


18.3 


26.4 


50-59. . ' 


42.2 


52.6 


25.3 


43.0 


28.3 


49.7 


60-69. . 


65.6 


89.3 


58.3 


76.6 


47.7 


73.5 


70-79. . 


123.0 


165.3 


106.8 


162.2 


1247 


I2T.I 



I have given all the data from which the rates were 
calculated, in order to enable the reader to form his own 
opinion as to the value of the results. The three tables 
f uUy support the previous conclusions f or northern cities 
and show that the greatest excess of mortality amongst 
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the colored falls on the early age groups. The excess 
at the very early ages, i. e.^ from birth to the end of the 
first year and to the end of the fifth year is, however, 
not as great proportionately as the excess at the age 
periods immediately following; but the actual excess, 
the greatest waste of life, falls on the earliest age 
group. The economic importance of this fact can- 
not be overestimated. An excessive infant mortality, 
such as we meet with among the white population in 
all parts of the country, has at all times been the con- 
cem of the philanthropist and economist, but nowhere 
else do we meet with such a frightful infant mortality 
as we find prevailing among the colored population of 
the large cities, both North and South. In one city, 
Richmond, over half of the negro children die under 
one year, a mortality so great that no greater fecundity 
could balance the loss. The increase of the population 
which we observe in all cities of the South and North, 
must theref ore be largely due to migration f rom the coun- 
try. In the cities of the South there is less difference in 
the death rates of the two races as the higher age groups 
are reached, but in only one case is there a difference in 
favor of the colored race. These differences are brought 
out in the tables which follow, in which the percentage 
of excess of the negro mortality over the white is shown 
for three age periods, first for Washington and Balti- 
more, second for the three southem cities, to which is 
added a comparative table f or four northem cities. 

COMPARATIVB MORTAUTY OP WHITBS AND NKGROB8> IN BAI^TI- 

MORB AND WASmNGTON, 1890. 



Ages. 


Baltimorb. 
White. Col'd. 


Cordover 

White. 
Per cent. 


Washinoton. 
White. Col'd. 


Col'dover 

White. 
Per cent. 


to 15 . . 


. 30-71 


64.24 


109.2 


23.90 


57.00 


138.5 


151045 • • 


. 8.99 


14.88 


65.5 


9.29 


17.09 


84.0 


45 and OTer . 


. 37.49 


4243 


13.2 


33.88 


47.60 


40.5 



1 Vital Statistics of Washington and Baltlmoref 1890, p. 6. 

4 
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COMPARATIVE MORTAUTY OF NBGROES AND WHITES. 



Four 


1 


Pour 




Bzcess of 


North'n Cltiea.i 


South' 


n Citie8.< 


Negro Mortality. 




White. 




Colored. 






o-i .... 230.92 


240.57 




467.67 


94.4 pcr cent. 


0-5 . . 






72.74 


72.17 




144.38 


100. 1 




5-10 . . 






7.50 


5.51 




12.58 


128.3 




10-20 . , 






5.45 


4.58 




I2.II 


164.4 




20-30 . , 






9.37 


10.95 




21.58 


97.8 




30-40 . . 






13.60 


18.76 




25.11 


33.9 




40-50 . . 






19.49 


24.88 




32.32 


29.9 




50-60. 






26.57 


37.71 




47.64 


26.3 




60-70 . 






. 56.88 


61.70 




78.18 


26.7 





^ Boston, St I^uis, New Haven and Cincinnati. 

* Savanah, New Orleans, Charleston and Richmond. 



The percentage of excess in negro mortality is here 
shown to be highest for the period of life under fifteen, 
next highest f rom fifteen to forty-five and lowest f or the 
age periods over forty-five. There are slight deviations 
from this rule but none which materially affect the 
conclusion that the young generation of the colored 
population shows the highest, and the oldest generation 
the lowest, percentage of mortality above that of the 
white race. 

It may be of value to show briefly the influence of sex 
Qu this excessive mortality. I have abstracted, in part, 
f rom the reports of Dr. BiUings, the comparative mortal- 
ity of the two sexes for three cities for eight age groups. 
I have selected the three northem cities where females 
largely predominate and the increase in the population 
is largely due to migration from the country. The 
tables are deserving of consideration as showing the 
effects of city life on the colored population of middle 
age. 
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COMPARATIVS MORTAUTY OF WHITE AND COLORBD ACCORDING 

TO AGK AND SEX.— Z89Q. 







NEW YORK. 








Males. 


Females. 




White. 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored. 


All ages . . . 


31-15 


42.06 


25.87 


33.01 
78.23 


Under 15 . . 


51.15 


96.76 


42.97 


15-20 . . 


6.25 


18.82 


5. 13 


ia86 


20-25 • . 


11.47 


21.17 


8.52 


11.47 


25-35 . . 


1554 


21.40 


12.71 


17.02 


35-45 . . 


23.50 


29.69 


18.32 


20.45 


45-55 . . 


31-86 


40.68 


26.60 


30.20 


55-^5 . . 


53.88 


Q8.16 
87.72 


43.41 


65.82 


65 and ov( 


5r, 107.99 


T02.84 


98.51 






BOSTON. 






All Ages. . . 


25.96 


31.56 


23.37 


35.32 


Under 15 . . 


43.18 


75.22 


37.18 


81.40 


15-20 . . 


7.22 


9.58 


7.31 


9.80 


20-25 . . 


10.88 


15.76 


8.79 


19.76 


25-35 . . 


12.85 


15.51 


12.03 


13.60 


35-45 . . 


17.54 


2397 


15.15 


12.59 


45-55 . . 


23.39 


31-39 


19.94 


41.90 


55-65 . . 


38.02 


52.98 


35-12 


50.00 


65 and ovc 


ÍT. 97-19 


129.03 


91.72 


105.69 




PHII^EI.PHIA. 






AU ages . • . 


23.85 


36.02 


20.79 


29.23 


Under 15 . . 


37-22 


75.81 


32-51 


63.12 


15-20 . . 


6.49 


15.01 


5.89 


12.66 


20-25 . . 


10.12 


1975 


7.64 


10.46 


25-35 . . 


11.28 


14.12 


10.43 


16.24 


35-45 . . 


15.30 


20.52 


11.91 


13.55 


45-55 . . 


20.85 


33.67 


17.20 


25.48 


55-65 . . 


36.44 


47.70 


27.42 


34.57 


65 and ove 


T, 93.51 


155.26 


85.35 


96.47 



PERCENTAGE OP COI^ORED MORTAUTY OVER WHITE, ACCORDING 

TO AGE AND 8EX. 



MAI.B8. 



Fbscai,b8. 





New 




Philadel. 


New 




Philadel- 


Agea. 


York. 


Boaton, 


phia. 


York. 


Boeton. 


phia. 




Per.Ct. 


PerCt. 


PerCt 


PerCt 


PerCt 


PerCt. 


All agea . • . . 


. 35.0 


21.6 


51.0 


27.6 


51. 1 


4a6 


Under 15 . . . 


89.2 


81.6 


103.7 


58.8 


I16.2 


94.2 


15-20. . . 


. 30I.0 


32.7 


131.3 


III. 7 


20.4 


I14.9 


20-25 . . . 


. 84.6 


44.9 


95.2 


34.6 


124.8 


36.9 


25-35. . . 


. 38.4 


20.7 


25.2 


33.9 


^Y 


55.7 


35-45. . . 


. 27.4 


36.7 


34.1 


11.6 


48.1 


45-55. . . 


27.7 


63.4 


61.5 


13.5 


109.6 


55-65. . . 


82.2 


20.5 


30.1 


51.6 


42.4 


18.8 


65 and ovei 


r, * 


32.8 


66.0 


« 


4.2 


13.0 


•White mortaliti 


rinezcesa 


of oolored 


■ 
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The excess in tlie negro mortality rate varies consid- 
erably for some age groups, which is due, in part, to the 
small numbers on which the ratios are based. How- 
ever, for the age periods under 25, the excess of mor- 
tality is greater for males than for females and almost 
without exception the numerical mortality for colored 
males is in excess of that of the females at all periods 
of life, The most important exception is to be observed 
in Boston where the mortality of females under 25 is in 
excess of the male mortality. In New York and Phila- 
delphia the females with slight and unimportant excep- 
tions have a lower mortality rate than the males, irre- 
spective of race and age. In Boston white females at 
all ages, excepting fifteen to twenty have a more fav- 
orable mortality rate than males, while colored females 
have a lower mortality only after the age twenty-five. 
This favorable rate for females is due in part to the 
greater liability of the male to accidental death, more 
frequent exposure to the inclemency of the weather, and 
last, not least, to his more pronounced criminal ten- 
dencies. Females also are usually employed as domestic 
servants and in consequence are better cared for in every 
respect than the colored male, who only too often leads 
the life of a vagrant and roust-about in search of some- 
thing to do, honest or otherwise. 

The effect of conjugal condition on the mortality rate 
is fairly well brought out in a table for Washington and 
Baltimore abstracted from the report of Dr. BiUings. 
The respective death rates are given for two age periods 
and afford an interesting comparison. It must be taken 
into consideration, however, that the conjugal condition 
of the colored population is not so clearly defined as it is 
for the white race. This is easily understood when I 
mention the fact that over 25 per cent. of the colored 
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children born in Washington are reported as illegitimate, 
as compared with less than 3 per cent. for the whites* 
It is probable, however, that all those who had bome 
children were ennmerated as married, or at least those 
who were living under the conditions of married life. 

DEATH RATBS OF THE WHITE AND COI^ORED POPUI^TIONS 
ACCORDING TO CONJUGAX CONDITION. 



MAI^ES— AGES 15-45- 


PEMAI^ES— AGES 15-45. 


Washlngton. Baltimore. 
White. CoPd. Whlte. Col'd. 

Single . . . 10.47 18.58 9.19 13.75 

Married . . 9.06 16.67 8.98 13.49 

Widowed. . 40.17 50.51 26.95 30.93 


Washington. Baltimore. 
White. Col»d. White, Col'd. 
6.44 14.50 6.53 13.20 
9.56 16.72 9.76 16.31 

1365 15- 12 12.02 14.36 


MAI^ES— 45 AND OVER. 


FEMAI.ES-45 AND OVER. 


Single . . . 48.23 69.33 35.70 60.81 
Married . . 29.94 40.75 31.22 39.60 
Widowed . . 80.12 99.42 74.59 83.48 


26.04 37.61 37.79 46.05 
1805 28.50 24.13 24.77 
42.00 56.37 54.85 46.01 



It remains f or me to add to the present series of tables 
two which have some bearing on the condition of life of 
the colored population in our large cities, namely those 
showing altitude and density of population. It is a fav- 
orite argument with some authors who have written upon 
the causes of the excessive mortality of the colored race, 
that the low social and economic conditions of these peo- 
ple, as well as the general unsanitary condition of their 
dwellings, are largely responsible for their higher mor- 
tality. In a word, they attribute to the environment 
most of the iUs that at present affect so seriously the 
duration of life for the colored race. These writers argue , 
that, given the same social, economic and sanitary con- 
ditions of life, the colored race would enjoy the samey 
health and favorable death rate as the white population. 
The powerful influences of a bad heredity are almost^ 
whoUy ignored and the greatest stress is laid upon the 
effect of the environment. I therefore call attention to 
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the tables below, which, so far as I am aware, present cer- 
tain facts not hitherto published. It is true that the Sur- 
geon-General of the Army,^ as well as Dr. Cunningham of 
the Alabama Penitentiary,* have called attention to the 
fact that even under the same conditions, subject to the 
same regulations, f ed and clothed in the same manner as 
the white man, doing the same class of work, the negro is 
stiU subject to a higher death rate ; but the statements 
of these two high authorities have never been duly con- 
sidered by those who believe so firmly in the all power- 
ful effect of the * milieux,' 

DKATH RATBS OF THB WmTE AND COI^ORJSD POPUljlTION AT A1,X, 
AGES AND UNDKR S YEARS POR TWO CITIES, ACCORDING 

TO AI.TITUDE.— i886-i890^ 





Washingon. 


Baltimore. 


Waihingon. 


Baltimore. 


Average 
Altitttde 


Atl Ages. 


AU Ages. 


Undersyrs.^ 


Undersyrs.* 


(In feet.) 

Under 25 

25-50 

50- 75 

75-100 

Over 100 


White. Col'd. 
21.26 37.48 
19.83 37.06 
17.24 31.87 

1567 32.55 
17.24 31.23 


White. Col'd. 

23.63 44.65 
21.84 36.51 

21.64 34.34 
18.31 28.03 
17.16 28.21 


White. Col'd. 

78.85 167.69 
71,41 155.21 

57.59 159-57 
52.30 157.89 

57.87 T36.li 


White. Col'd. 
86.92 203.30 
76.96 194.03 
78.78 155.68 
66.16 148.39 
58.70 145.53 



1 Bacclusive of stiU births. 



DEATH RATES OP THE WmTE AND COI^ORED POPUI^TION OF TWO 
CITIES, ACCORDING TO DENSITY OF POPUI^TION.— 1886-189^ 



Persons to the Acre. 



Under 25 . , 

25-50. 
50 and over 

Under 50 . 

50-100 , 

Over 100 . 



Washington. 




AU Ages. 


Under 5 years.^ 


White. Colored. 


White. Colored. 


18.51 35.46 


60.94 161.77 


18.54 3I-Ï9 


66.31 148.49 


17.78 34.72 


64.34 163.98 


Baltimoiie. 




22.73 39-13 


80.11 196.40 


18.34 27.74 


66.91 14934 


21.58 36.98 


77-87 171.65 



I Ezclusive of stiU births. 

^ John Moore, Anuual report, Sargcon-General of the Army, 18S9, 
p. i8^ 
' Medical News\ Feb. 3, 1894. 
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The above two tables are of great value as evidence \ 
that enviromnent has less efEect on the duration of lifey 
than have the factors of race and heredity. It wiU be ob- 
served that even under the most favorable conditions as 
indicated by a high altitude and low density of popula- 
tion, the excessive negro mortality rate remains compara- 
tively the same. The per cent of excess in the rate for 
the population living under the most unfavorable condi- 
tions as indicated by the degree of altitude, is 76.29 for 
Washington and 88.95 f or Baltimore, whilefor the popu- 
lation under the most favorable conditions the excess is 
81.15 per cent. for the former and 64.39 P^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
latter city. The evil effect of a low altitude is too well 
known to need more than a reference to it, and the im- 
portance of these remarkable facts wiU be fuUy under- 
stood by those f amiliar with the influence of soil moisture 
on mortality. I give similar information for the age 
group under five, and also with respect to the effect of 
density of population, to assist those who wish to trace 
more fiiUy the effect of environment on the mortality of 
the colored race. It may be of interest here to give the 
comparative distribution of the white and colored popu- 
lations of Washington and Baltimore according to alti- 
tude. It wiU be seen that in the two cities the negroes 
live in larger proportion in the most favored localities 
so far as indicated by a higher altitude. Hence the gross 
death rate of the colored race is only slightly if at all 
affected by either altitude or density, both of which are 
factors of the highest importance in the duration of life 
in the white race. The conditions of life therefore, sd 
far as these two factors are concerned, would seem to be 
of less importance than race and heredity. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE WHITS AND COI^OR^D POPUI^TIONS OF TWO 
CITIES ACCORDING TO AI^TITUDE.— (Percentage of total populatton.) 





Baltimore 


Md. 


Washington 


, D. C. 






1890. 






1890. 




Average 


White. 




Colored. 


White. 




Colored. 


AUitude in feet. 


Per Cent. 




Per Cent. 


Per Ceat. 




Per Cent. 


Uuder 25 ... . 


18.01 




12.53 


14.53 




19.62 


25-50 • • • 


25.58 




19.01 


25 62 




15.14 


50-75 . . . 


14.59 




12.77 


38.55 




40.86 


75-100. . . 


20.25 




18.72 


1494 




17.79 


100 and over 


21.57 




36.97 


6.36 




6.59 



The natural questíon in view of this proof of an ex- 
cessive mortality of the colored race, an excess met with 
under all the varying conditions, locality, age, sex, con- 
jugal condition, altítude and density of population, is, 
whether the unusual mortality has always existed or is 
of recent origin, i. ^., whether the excessive mortality is 
a result of new conditíons of life or is a fundamental 
race trait. It wiU always be difficult to answer this 
question satisfactorily, since the mortality statistics 
for the early part of the present century are wanting in 
details, without which it is difficult to arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion. The higher rate of increase of the 
colored populatíon during the period preceding the war 
would indicate that during slavery the mortality was 
not so high, at least not in the United States, as it has 
been since emancipation, while the gradual lowering of 
the decennial rate of increase would indicate that a pro- 
cess of deterioration has been going on ever since 1810, 
but less intense before emancipation than during the 
past thirty years. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the only fairly 
complete record of white and negro mortality for a con- 
siderable length of time has been kept in the city of 
Charleston, for which city we are fortunate enough to 
have an almost unbroken record from the year 1822. 
Through the kindness of Dr. H. B. Horlbeck, the health 
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officer of Charleston, I have been able to obtain a state- 
ment of the comparative mortality of the two races f rom 
1822 to 1894, excepting the war period, when no data of 
value were coUected. To Dr. Gordon de Sassure of the 
same city I am indebted for a copy of the census of 
Charleston for 1848, which is a document of great sta- 
tistical and historical value. I am therefore able to in- 
clude in the table which foUows, some statistics which 
have seldom been used, and which I trust will be of 
value to those who are interested in the course of the 
mortality of the two races. I have also obtained from 
Dr. T. S. Scales, former health officer of Mobile, a partial 
statement of the white and colored mortality of that city 
for the period 1843-55, with some years missing. For 
Savannah I have compiled the mortality returns for the 
period preceding the war, f rom the very valuable essay of 
Dr. Eugene Corson on the " Vital Equation of the Col- 
ored Race.'' For all recent years I have made use of the 
official board of health reports f or the various cities. The 
death rates are based on the population estimated in ac- 
cordance with Dr. Farr's method for intercensal years, 
thus insuring uniformity and freedom from the indi- 
vidual guess work. It is of course unfortunate that the 
periods under observation are not always the same, but 
this is unavoidable in view of the dearth of data. 



COMPARATIVK MORTAIJTY OF SOUTHERN CITIES POR VARIOUS 

PBRIODS OF TIME. 



MOBXI.B, Ala. 


Charlbston, S. C. 


Períoda. 


White. 


Colored. 


Períods. 


Wbite. 


Colored. 


1843-46 
1847-50 

1852-55 
1876-80 

1881-85 

1886-90 

1891-^4 


45.83 

42.53 

54-39 
24.64 

26.14 

23.92 
21.40 


23.10 

31.19 
34.70 

39-74 
36.26 

35.11 
30^91 


1822-30 
1831-40 
1841-50 
1851-60 

1866-75 
1876-85 

1886-94 


32.73 

25.24 
16.17 

29.79 

25.56 

24.32 
22.26 


28.16 

25.02 

19.77 

34.12 

41.98 

43.83 
44^06 
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COMPARATIVE MORTAWTY OP SOUTHERN CITIES POR VARIOUS 

PERIODS OP TIME. 



Savannar, Ga. 


NEW OBXBANS, I/A. 


Períods. 


White. 


Colored. 


Periods. 


White. 


Colored. 


1856-60 
1861-65 
1866-70 

1871-75 
1876-80 

1881-85 

1886-90 

1891-94 


37.19 
50.19 
33-16 

32.70 
38.60 
27.02 
22.52 

21.43 


34.07 

49-65 
57.26 
44.82 
51.66 
41.67 
37-26 
32 26 


1849-60 

1871-73 

1875-79 
1880-84 

1885-89 

1890-94 


596 
28.63 

31.25 
25.01 

2381 

24.85 


52.1 

44.61 

40.22 

52.33 
35.22 

39.42 



The table before us presents with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy the course of the death rates for both races for 
long periods of time. While the point to be brought 
out by this table is not as clear as would be desirable, it 
is shown that for the white population there has been a 
considerable and fairly constant fall in the death rate ; 
while for the colored population the mortality at the 
present time would seem to be higher as a rule than it 
was forty or fifty years ago. For Charleston the records 
are the most complete and therefore the most satisfactory 
from a statistical standpoint, and they show clearly the 
unfavorable change in the mortality rate of the colored 
race. 
^r^ If we combine the periods under obsefvation so that 
/ one period is formed by the years before the war and the 
\ other for the period of freedom, we have a more compact 
body of data in which the possibility of accidental varia- 
tion is eliminated. By this method the death rate of the 
white population of Charleston is shown to have been 
25.60 before the war and 24.04 for the period 1866-94, 
giving a decrease in the white mortality of 1.56 per 
1,000. The mortality rate of the colored population"^ 
during the same period increased from 26.45 during 
1822-60 to 43.33 during 1866-94, or 16.88 per 1,000, J 
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In Mobile the mortality rate of the whites decreased 
from 48.26 during the period 1843-55 to 24.13 for the 
period 1876-94 while in the same interim the negro 
mortality rate increcLsed from 30.31 to 35.60 per 1,000. 

For these two cities therefore the conclusion is war-^ 
ranted that the negro mortality has largely increased / 
since emancipation, and that too in the localities con-/ 
sidered most favorable for the race. What is here shown 
to be true for two cities, each of which represents dif- 
ferent conditions of life, economic as well as climatic 
and sanitary, we may assume to hold fairly true for other 
sections of the south. The proverbial longevity of the •» 
negro has probably never existed as a matter of fact, but 
we have an abundance of testimony, unfortunately little 
of it statistical, that previous to emancipation the nëgroX 
enjoyed health equal if not superior to that of the white y 
race. Consequently the proved tendency towards a 
higher death rate must be considered an evidence of race 
deterioration, which in part wiU explain the gradual 
lowering of the rate of increase of the colored popula- 
tion, brought out more distinctly than ever by the cen- 
sus of 1890. 

The above facts, however, are insufficient for a deter- 
mination of the importance that should be attached to 
the increasing mortality rate of the colored race. This 
is brought out by comparing the death rates at various 
ages and periods of life. 

The first table has been compiled in part from the 
valuable report of De Saussure on the census of Charles- 
ton in 1848,^ and in part from a table of Charleston death 
rates previously given. At the same time the per cent. 
of excess in the negro mortality rate over the white, or 

^ Census of the city of Charleston for the year 1848, by J. L. Daw- 
son, M.D. and H. W. De Saussure, M.D. Charleston, S. C, 1849. 
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vice versa^ is shown in a separate column. The rates 
have been calculated in conf ormity with others of the same 
kind, namely, on the living population f or the same ages. 

COMPARATIVB MORTAUTY FOR CHARI^ESTON, S. C, 1848 AND 1890. 

(Deaths per z,ooo living at same ages.) 





X848 
White. 


Col'd^ 


1890 
White^ 


Excess of Col'd 
motality over White. 

Col'd. 1848. 1890. 

Per ct Per ct. 


Under 5 . . • . 


3I.I 


75.0 


64.8 


149.6 


141. 1 


130.9 


5-10 • . . , 
10-20 . . . . 


5.8 
3.0 


3.9 
II. I 


3.4 
3.2 


10.9 
16.2 


i 
261.3 


220.6 
406.3 


20-30 . . . 


II^2 


12.3 


9.5 


26.1 


9.8 


174.7 


30-40 . . . . 


16. 1 


15.3 


13.8 


24.2 


1 


75.4 


40-50 . . . . 
50-60 . . . . 
60-70 . . . , 
70-80 . . . . 


21.8 
28.4 

» 47-5 
. 97-3 


21.9 

28.á 

58.8 

106.3 


22.6 

253 

58.3 

106.8 


30.5 

43.0 

766 

162.2 


^•5 

^i 

23.8 
9.2 


35.0 
70.0 

31.4 
5T.9 



1 White mortality in excess of colored. 

This table is most interesting and valuable from an 
economic or other scientific standpoint We can here 
trace the rate of the mortality through the various 
stages of life and compare the two races at two radically 
different periods, the one under slavery, the other under 
freedom. During the former, according to this table, 
the mortality of the colored exceeded that of the white 
population for the age period 0-5 by 141 per cent, and 
in 1890 by 131 per cent For the second age group the 
negro mortality rate for 1890 was 221 per cent higher 
than that of the whites, in contrast with a former 
excess in the mortality of the whites for this age 
group. For the two next higher age groups the rate 
is almost double at the present time what it was 
before emancipation, and for the next three groups 
a former mortality rate favorable to the colored 
race has been changed into one largely unfavorable. 
At the most advanced ages the numbers are rather small 
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and the excess of negro mortality at these periods is 
difficult to define. 

As general inf erences to be drawn from the table bef ore 
us it may be safely concluded that the negro mortality 
rate has increased for all periods of lif e ; that the ex- 
cess of negro mortality over that of the whites previous 
to emancipation existed to a considerable degree for 
only two age periods below the age sixty, but that at 
the present time it is to be observed at all ages. At the 
present time the excess is greatest for the first genera- 
tion, and least f or the third — ^if we divide the whole of^ 
life into three periods as has been done heretofore. It 
would seem therefore, that the young generation is the 
one least fit for race survival, and the consequent loss of 
socia l effectiven esSj as Mr. Kidd calls it, is enormous. 
The great difference in the expectation of life for the 
two races is brought out with scientific accuracy in the 
foUowing life table, abstracted from the census of 1880. 
No official life tables have been compiled since that 
year. 

COMPARATIVE BXPECTATION OP WFE FOR WHITE AND COI^ORED 
PERSONS IN FOUR SOUTHERN CITIES IN 1880.1 



Iwashingt'n, D.C. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Charleston, S. C. 


New Orleans, I«a. 


AORS 


x88o. 


1880. 


X8S0. 


1880. 


AJk woo* 


Whitea. 


Col'd. 


Whitea. Col'd.l 


Whites. Col'd. 


Whites. 


Col'd. 




Years. 


Years. 


Years. Years. 


Years. Years. 


Years. 


Years. 


. . . 


42.36 


25.25 


38.18 23.26 


38.34 21.82 


38.10 


25.56 


5. . 




51. »5 


44.48 


51.72 44.32 


48.10 40.68 


47.88 


40.76 


10. , 




48.71 


42.13 


49.66 42.40 


44.24 37.96 


44.16 


37.50 


20 . . 




40.42 


35-34 


41.50 36.62 


36.24 31.60 


35.80 


30.63 


30. . 




33.64 


30.22 


34.74 30.64 


30.08 27.14 


29.35 


26.98 


40. . 




27.36 


24.63 


28.05 24.68 


24.60 21.51 


23.78 


22.49 


50. , 




21.06 


18.90 


21.27 18.92 


18.80 15.72 


18.62 


17.78 


60. . 




1501 


13.70 


15.01 13.42 


13.14 11.04 


13.58 


13.22 


70. . 




9.98 


9.19 


10.24 8.87 


8.81 7.90 


9.43 


898 


80. . 




6.70 


6.37 


7.14 6.38 


6.59 5.94 


6.73 


6.46 



1 Census of x88o, Vol XII, x>ages 77^-783. 

This table shows the expectation of lif e at ten selected 
ages for both races, in representative southem cities, 
bringing out in a forcible way the difference in the 
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^ vitality of the two races. In the District of Columbia 
a white person at the age of thirty for instance would 
have a chance of living about three and a half years 
longer than a colored person of the same age ; in Balti- 
more about four years, and in New Orleans two and a 
half years. But this is an age at which the general 
mortality is very low f or both races. At all the earlier 
ages the differences are of course much greater. The 
excessive mortality at the very early ages of course af- 
fects the mortality at the older ages by reducing the dif- 
ferences between the two races. For the periods of old 
age the expectation of life is almost the same for both 
races. A clear idea as to the effect of an excessive mor- 
tality is brought out by means of a life table showing 
the number surviving at various ages out of a miUion 
bom. Such a table has been abstracted from Dr. Bil- 
lings' report on the vital statistics of the tenth census, 
those for the eleventh census not having as yet been 
made public. 

COMFARATIVB APPROXIMATB UPB TABI^BS POR POUR 80UTHBRN 

CITIBS, SHOWING THB NUMBBR OP SURVIVORS 

AT 8BI.BCTBD AGB8. 

(Abstracted from the Report of the xoth Censoa, Vol. XII, pp. 773-783.) 

Washington, D. C. 

x8So. 
Ages. Whites. Colored. 

O I,000,OCX) 1,000,000 

5 739.661 499»ï69 

25 662,723 401,081 

45 516,330 291,601 

65 326,461 158,444 

85 49>io4 i7»8o7 

Charleston, 8. C. 
O T,O0O,00O 1,000,000 

5 715.404 465,753 

25 635,585 357,608 

45 455,493 249,404 

65 258,954 105,958 

85 24,609 6,405 



Baltimore, Md. 


x88o. 




Whitea. 


Colored. 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


664,869 


458,964 


579,191 


361,966 


468,126 


268,706 


301,471 


150,481 


48,985 


15,676 


New Orleans, I«a. 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


712,193 


548,488 


634.301 


426,354 


448,348 


271,075 


238,176 


134,717 


34,754 


14,990 
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This table reads that in the city of Washington out 
of a miUion whites born during the year 1880, 739,661 
wiU survive to their fifth year, while only 499,169 of the 
colored population wiU survive, a diíïerence of 240,492 
lives. This represents an enormous economic loss. 
Por if we take into consideration the number of years of 
life lost through such an excessive mortality, we have a 
fair means of estimating the resulting economic loss. 
It would be impossible to consider this point at length, 
but I subjoin a brief abstract of the life table of Char- 
leston for 1880, which shows for both races, with dis- 
tinction of sex, the number of years of life remaining at 
various ages. 

NUMBSR OP YEA.RS OF WFE RBMAINING TO SURVIVORS AT 
SEI^BCTBD AGBS, ACCORDING TO COI^OR AND SBX. 





Charleston, S. C— 


•x88o. 






White. 


Colored. 


Agea. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


10 . . 


13.874,245 


17,070,833 


8,273,445 


8,400,897 


25 . . 


9,077,720 


11,803,905 


5,213,560 


5,397,550 


45. . 


4,025,910 


5,973,925 


2, 199,075 


2,396,175 


65 . . 


955.885 


1,804.695 


431.860 


530,400 



The economic loss involved in such a great waste 
of life is difficult to estimate, but it seems clear that a 
race which has only about one half of the effective 
economic force of another race must needs prove more 
of an economic hindrance than a help. Even if the race 
were gif ted with an abnormally high birth rate, which 
it is not, it could not overcome the effect of the high 
death rate. This abnormal condition wiU in part explain 
the large amount of poor relief and the large number of 
pauper funerals of colored persons in the large cities of 
the South. It does not come within the province of this 
paper to discuss the purely economic aspects of the race 
tendencies of the colored population, but I have touched 
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upon this point as one which is deserving of a more 
carefiil consideration by the student of social and 
economic problems than has thus far been devoted to it. 
I have thus far discussed only the purely statistical 
aspects of the excessive mortality of the colored race as 
contrasted with that of the white population. I have 
shown by indisputable evidence, collected from all sec- 
tions of the country in which the colored element is 
present in sufficient numbers, and from which informa- 
tion has been obtainable, first, that the colored race is 
subject to an excessive mortality in the cities of the 
North and West as well as in the South ; second, that 
the mortality rate of the race is on the increase ; third, 
that the excess of mortality of the negroes over whites 
is greatest for the youngest generation, and least for the 
generation which grew up largely under slavery influ- 
ences ; fourth, that the increase in the mortality rate 
affects principally the earlier ages, and that in conse- 
quence the number surviving to the productive and re- 
productive ages is f ar less, proportionately, for the colored 
population than for the white ; fifth, that to this ab- 
normal condition the constant lowering of the decennial 
rate of increase for the colored population must be at- 
tributed, which tendency if persisted in must lead to a 
decrease in the population at an ever increasing rate ; 
and finally, that the economic loss involved in so high a 
mortality must prove a serious hindrance to the economic 
development of the sections of the country or of the 
large cities in which the colored population is found in 
large numbers. 

Causes of the Mortality. 

Having shown the general movement of the popula- 
tion, and the comparative mortality, I may now consider 
the causes of the high mortality, with the two-fold pur- 
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pose of tracing the physiological history and consequent 
race traits, and showing the race tendencies brought out 
by a study of the causes of disease and mortality, its 
prevalence at various periods of time, and in difFerent sec- 
tions of the country. To do the subject complete justice 
is impossible here, and only the most important and in- 
teresting phases can be discussed. There is a large 
body of facts, although less than I expected to find, 
which is available for the study of the comparative 
susceptibility to disease and death, for the two races. 

It was a f requent argument with southem physicians, 
before the war, that no northern or European physician 
could successfuUy treat a colored person in view of the 
radical differences existing between the two races and 
the consequent difference in results from medical treat- 
ment, the negro yielding less readily to such treatment 
than the white man. It was argued, and with consider- 
able force, that physicians who were to practice among 
the colored population should be especially educated for 
their work. 

Since the war the medical journals often urge the 
need of colored physicians. The Medical News (Octo- 
ber 6, 1894) declared that "although some forty miUion 
doUars had been spent in the literary education of the 
colored race since the war, it was doubtf ul whether forty 
cents had been spent for medical education for colored 
men." The News referred to the fact that probably not 
one-half of the colored population receive medical atten- 
tion, and maintained that a liberal proportion of colored 
physcians would materially alter the present condition 
and its consequent waste of life. 

As to fhe amount of money spent in the education of 
colored young men for medical work, I may state that 
according io the official reports of the Bureau of Edu- 
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catiou for the year 1891-92, there were in this country 
five institutions for the education of colored persons in 
the professions of medicine, dentistry and pharmacy, 
with a total attendance of 457 pupils. The amount ex- 
pended on these institutions is not stated, but it must 
be considerable, at least a good deal more than forty 
cents. 

As to the second point, I cannot do better than to 
quote from the reports of the health officer of Savannah 
f or recent years, in which the subject of non-medical 
attendance of colored people is fuUy discussed. Re- 
ferring to the excessive mortality of colored children 
the report says : " The neglect of children by negro 
parents is so often apparent to your health officer that 
he must call your attention again to the matter. In 
many instances they wiU not call in a physician when 
the city provides them free medical attendance."* In his 
report for the following year Dr. Brunner refers again 
to the same subject as foUows : 

" Fifty per cent. of the children who die never receive 
medical attention. In many instances the parents wiU 
not call in a physician, claiming the children died be- 
fore they could go for a physician, although a cross ex- 
amination wiU always show that the children had been 
sick from two to ten days before they died."^ Again in 
his report for 1893 : " For years the city of Savannah 
has fumished gratuitous medical advice and medicine, 
and the negroes persistently ref use to accept them, at 
least for their children. Can the city do more? Is 
there any other move to make save that of appeal to the 
law to force parents to care for their offspring?"* 

And finally in the report for 1894 : " We must have 

^ Annual report, City of Savanaah, 1890, p. 125. 
^IHd., 1891, p. 157. *Ibtd,, 1893, p. i6a 
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stringent laws covering the criminal neglect of negro 
parents who allow their childrén to sícken and die with- 
out making an effort to obtain the services of those 
physicians who are paid by the city to give such people 
gratuitous medical attention. The appointment of a 
negro physician may do some good ; it wiU be an ex- 
periment, but one worth trying."* 

In other cities of the South the conditions are more 
or less the same. The claim that colored physicians are 
more appreciated than whites is not supported by the 
facts. Colored physicians charge less and give more 
credit, and largely for this reason gain practice among 
the members of their own race ; but whenever accessi- 
ble a white physician wiU be preferred. Such at least 
has been my observation. 

The indifFerence as to medical attendance in cases of | 
iUness of their children is due to ignorance rather than to / 
criminal neglect. The negro has a habit of dosing him- 
self and his children on every possible occasion, and the 
drugging of infants with paregoric and even with 
laudanum is very frequent, the use of castor oil being 
also extremely liberal ; hence the neglect to call a physi* 
cian, even when the city provides one free of charge. 
In Richmond, Va., the percentage of cases of non-medi- 
cal attendance is considerably less than in Savannah, 
and the difference may be almost solely attributed to a 
higher degree of education, which exhibits itself in the 
management of every day affairs. The number of 

^ The anniial report of the health officer for 1895 contains the fol- 
lowing reference to the result of this ezperiment : '* One of these 
physicians (for the care of the indigent sick) Í8 a colored physician 
who was appointed with a view of getting at the class of unfortunate 
negroes who, even when well are unable to take care of themselves. 
The appointment is a satisfactory one. Proof of which is in evidence 
from his weekly reports rendered to this office.*' (Annual reports, 
City of Savannah, 1895, pp. 213-14.) 
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colored physicians in Virginia is very large, and a few 
years ago the Petersburg Daily Herald^ a race organ, 
suggested that they form a state association. The high 
death rate of the colored population of southern cities 
cannot, therefore, fairly be attributed to the want of 
doctors either white or colored. 

In some of the West India islands practically the 
whole of the population are without medical attendance 
in case of illness or death. In Jamaica for instance, 
75 per cent. of the deaths during 1894 were registered 
without a medical certificate. In some of the parishes 
of the island the per cent. of non-medical cases is even 
greater. The registrar, Mr. S. P. Smeeton, in his report 
for 1895 observes, however, that in the city of Kingston 
the percentage of such cases is much less, and concludes 
that " the lack of professional testimony is not altogether 
attributable to unwiUingness on the part of the people to 
resort to the doctor's aid, but to some considerable extent 
may be owing to the difficulty of obtaining such assist- 
ance at a cost within their means and at a distance 
within their reach."* 

This conchision would seem to be fairly warranted in 
view of the fact that the number of physicians in the 
island is very small. In 1849, according to the report 
of the Registrar General for 1889, the number of 
registered physicians was 126, as against 85 in 1889, ^^ 
whom 9 were absent from the colony. Thus in spite of 
a considerable increase in the population the number of 
physicians has actually decreased. The evil therefore 

(is one which cannot be eradicated without a considerable 
improvement in the moral and economic condition of 
the population, together with an increase in the 
knowledge of the plain everyday duties of life, such as 

' Report of the Registrar-General for 1895, p. 3. 
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regulates the life of the white population with which 
they come in daily contact. 

In previous tables the excessive mortality of infants 
and children has been fuUy brought out ; and the rer 
peated reference to the subject by the health oíEcer of 
Savannah and other southem cities, makes it advisable 
that the causes of child mortality should be discussed 
before any other. The subject divides itself naturally 
into two parts : first, premature and stiU births, and 
second, deaths after birth. As regards the former our 
information is necessarily incomplete. AU statistics 
dealing with stiU-births of the colored race must for 
many years be wanting in completeness. Even for the 
white population the information is wanting in ac- 
curacy. But the mortality rate for the two races is 
perhaps suflBciently brought out in the two foUowing 
tables for Washington and Baltimore to show the 
comparative mortality from premature and still births 
for the white and colored populations. 

DEATHS PROM PRHMATURB BIRTH AMONG THE WHITB AND COI,ORED 
POPUI^TIONS OF WASHINGTON, D. C, AND RA.LTIMORE, MD., 1890. 

(Per 100,000 of Popalation at all Ages.) 

White. Colored. 

Washington, D. C 32.97 67.37 

Baltimore, Md. 45-76 69.84 

DEATHS PROM STILI^BIRTH. 
(Per 100,000 of Population under one year.) 

White. Colored. 

Wasliington, D. C 6.528 20.152 

Baltiniore, Md . . 7.024 16.988 

The two tables show practically the same result as 
regards the excessive pre-natal mortality among the 
colored people in these two cities, and the significant 
fact is brought out that the inordinate mortality of the 
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race at all ages afiíects pre-natal existence in the same 
manner. As to the causes of infant and child mortality 
we have some valuable information in two tables ab- 
stracted from the report of Dr. BiUings on the vital sta- 
tistics of Baltimore and Washington, from which report 
the preceding tables also have been compiled. The 
causes taken into consideration are those which most 
seriously affect the duration of life during infancý and 
early childhood. 

DBATHS PROM DBBIUTY, INANITION AND ATROPHY.» 
(Per 100,000 of population under x year.) 



Washineton . 




White. 
. . 4. 181 




Colored. 

10.045 
11.884 


Baltimore . . 




. . 4.800 








DKATHS FROM DIARRHCEAI, DISEASE. 
(Per 100,000 of population under i and under 5 years.) 


Washington. . . 
Baltimore. . . . 


0— I 
White. Colored. 
6.220 11.952 
7.732 14.565 


0—5 
Wliite. Colored. 

1-737 3299 
2.157 3895 



1 Vital Statistica of Washington and Baltimore, 1800, pp. 36 and 29. 

The mortality from diarrhoeal diseases is largely sub- 

ject to sanitary conditions, which no doubt have some 

influence in producing a *negro mortality rate nearly a 

hundred per cent. higher than that of the whites. Deaths 

1 from inanition, debility and atrophy are largely the re- 

/ sult of inferior organisms and constitutional weakness, 

I which as we shall see later on is one of the most pro- 

\nounced race characteristics of the American negro. The 

terms, however, cover unrecognized consumption, scrof u- 

la and other tubercular diseases. As it has well been said 

by a close observer of negro mortality in the West Indies, 

Dr. McHattie, the registrar-general of Antigua, " These 

are not diseases at all but merely names, all of which 
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have nearly the same meaning and indicate that 91 
infants died in Antigua in 1889 from diseases inherited 
from their parents, who in the majority of these cases 
are broken down by disease conseqiient on vice, im- 
morality and debauchery, and who impart such en- 
feebled constitutions to their offspring that they cannot 
live a few months even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances." 

The registrar-general of Trinidad in quoting the 
above remarks agrees that they are as applicable to the 
island of Trinidad, and on the general subject of infant 
mortality quotes further from the report of Dr. McHat- 
tie : " Since 1884 there has been an increase of nine per 
cent. in the mortality from the causes under considera- 
tion (inanition, debility, and atrophy) and nothing wiU 
materially lessen the number of deaths of infancy but 
a change in the moral condition of our people, and this 
change under existing conditions is hopeless, impos- 
sible. An improvement in the dwellings of our labor- 
ing population must precede any hope of [moral im- 
provement, for where marriage is ignored, and where 
men, women and children are crowded together in one 
small room for all domestic purposes, day and night, 
the possibility of any moral sentiment existing among 
those who live in this manner is precluded, and children 
growing up in the midst of such surroundings cannot 
possibly have any sense of shame or decency ; so that 
the evils of the system are perpetuated. The chance 
therefore of materially lessening the death rate from the 
causes just mentioned seem very remote." 

Mr. H. J. Clark, the learned registrar-general and 
superintendent of the census of Trinidad for 1891, does 
not fuUy agree with Dr. McHattie as to the applicability 
of the above remarks to conditions affecting child life 
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in Trinidad, but he attributes it to the same cause as 
Dr. Brunner of Savannah, i. e.y that the principal cause 
of the difference between the coolie and creole popula- 
tions (which is here to be observed as well as everywhere 
else) is due to neglect and inattention on the part of the 
creole parents, partly, he regrets to say, to wilful or 
thoughtless neglect, and partly unavoidable, owing to 
the long absence of many of the parents in the pursuit 
of their daily occupations.* 

It cannot be argued that the coolie population is better 
off in either the material good things of life, as Professor 
Ely puts it, or from a sanitary or any other standpoint. 
In fact, I understand, and have seen some figures in proof , 
^hat the creole of Trinidad is paid a slightly higher 
wage for the same labor than is paid the coolie immi- 
grant. It may be of interest here to show the compara- 
tive mortality of the creole and coolie population in 
this island. 

COMPARATIVE INFANT MORTAUTY AMONG THE GENERAI, (NATIVE) 
AND THE EAST INDIAN (COOLIE) POPULATIONS, 1889-1890.» 

(Rates per 1,000 living^ births.) 



Creole population 

Bast Indian (Coolíe population) . 



I8S9 


1890. 


199.75 


185.83 


134.28 


134.92 



» Report of the RegÍBtnr-General of Trinidad for 1890, p. 17. 

The difference in mortality of the two races is not so 
pronounced as between the white and colored populations 
of American cities, but is sufficiently large to establish 
substantially the same race teudency to permature death 
among the colored population of the West Indies that 
we meet with among the colored population of this 
country. In some of the British colonies, Guiana for 
instance, the infant mortality is much higher, being re- 
ported at 237 deaths under one year per i,(X)0 births. 

^Report of the Acting Registrar-Oeueral of Triuidad for 1890, p. 18. 
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In British Guiana we are informed conditions exist simi- 
lar to those we have met with in Antigua, Trinidad and 
our Southern cities, namely, extreme neglect on the 
part of the parents of colored children. 

According to a report of a former United States Con- 
sul at Georgetown, British Guiana, the children of the 
colored population of that colony " suffer greatly from 
hunger, rarely getting more than one meal a day."* In 
St. Lucia the infant mortality is reported as 221 per 
1,000 births. In both of the latter colonies the pre-natal 
mortality, (z. ^., stiU-births), is very great. 

The facts here brought together for southem cities as 
well as for the islands of the West Indies so fully sup- 
port each other as to warrant the conclusion that the 
excessive infant mortality among the colored population 
is largely the result of individual neglect, as well as in 
part due to inherited organic weakness, and only to a 
limited extent to the conditions of life. 

Considering now in particular the principal diseases 
to which the negro is liable, and which wiU more clearly 
than any other series of facts bring out his race traits 
and tendencies, we shall first have to consider consumP' 
tionas the most important of all. A volume could 
easily be written on this one disease and its influence on 
the destiny of the colored race. Few writers on negro 
mortality have failed to discourse upon the excessive 
mortality due to this cause, and but few have failed to 
recognize the fact that this most dreaded of all diseases 
is constantly on the increase among the colored popula- 
tion of this country. The opinion of southern physicians 
who practiced among negroes before the war was almost 
unanimous that consumption was less frequent among 
the colored population than among the whites. I am 

^ Consuiar report for September, 1892, page 90. 
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able to fumish statistical support for this opinion by a 
table of comparative death rates from this disease for 
Charleston, for the periods 1822-48 and 1865-94. The 
rates have been calculated in the same way as the 
general death rates; but in their proportions to the 
hundred thousand of mean population, to make the 
respective rates more intelligible. 

CONSUMPTION IN CHARLESTON, S. C» i82a-i894. 
(Death rates per 100,000 of Population.) 

Períod. White. Colored. 

1822-30 457 447 

1831-40 331 320 

1841-48 268 266 

1865-74 198 4ïi 

1875-84 255 668 

1885-94 189 627 

1822-1848 347 342 

1865-1894 213 576 

According to this table the mortality from consump- 
tion has almost steadily decreased for the white popula- 
tion. It decreased for the colored population from 1822 
to 1848 at almost the same rate as for the white popula- 
tion; but since emancipation the rate has largely in- 
creased and is now more than three times as great as for 
the white population. Comparing the former period 
with the latter we find that while the white mortality 
has decreased 134 per 100,000 the colored mortality has 
increased 234 per 100,000. This change iii the suscep- 
tibility of the colored race to consumption, if supported 
by other facts, may be considered, next to the excess in 
infant mortality, a distinct race characteristic, and one 
which must needs have the most pronounced effect upon 
the numerical as well as the social and moral progress of 
the race. 

Gould in his classical work on the " Statistics of the 
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Sanitary Commíssion," observed "the inordinate mpr- 
tality and singular susceptibility to fatal diseases ex- 
hibited by the colored troops."* Unfortunately Mr. 
Gould was not permitted to make use of the available 
material for a study of the disease prevalence among the 
colored troops. We have, however, in the " Medical and 
Surgical History of the War " a mine of valuable infor- 
mation which will afford the diligent student of the in- 
fluence of race on mortaJity the most exceptional oppor- 
tunities. Another work of the greatest possible value is 
the report of Dr. Baxter on the " Anthropological Statis- 
tics of the United States Army," which presents the re- 
sults of measurements of over a miUion of recruits dur- 
ing the war. The two works combined furnish data for 
a concise description of the colored male at the time of 
the war, and, what is of most importance, during the 
war. To this we can add the medical reports of Dr. Rob- 
ert Reybum while in charge of the Hospitals of the Freed- 
men's Bureau, in operation for the period 1865-72. We 
can therefore trace the pathological history of the col- 
ored race during the period of transition from slavery to 
f reedom, with a degree of accuracy unequaled in the his- 
tory of any other race. 

The table below shows the number of rejections per 
thousand recruits examined for enlistment into the 
army during the war period 1861-65. The rates are 
based on examinations of 315,620 white and 25,828 col- 
ored recruits. 

^ " Statistics of the Sanitary Commission/' page 602. 
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NUMBER OP RETECTBD RECRXnTS PER i.ooo EXAMINED FOR 

SPECIPIED DISEASES.1 



White Colored 
Recruits. Recruits. 



All specifíed diseases 264. i 

Rheumatism 4.8 

Consumptiou 11.4 



Disease of Nervous system . 

Circulatory 

Respiratory 

Digestive 

Urinary 

Generative 

Organs of Locomotion 
" Cellular-tissue .... 

Hemia 39.8 

Syphilis 3.8 

Scrofula 2.8 



ft 



<i 



i( 



i< 



<< 



<< 



<< 



<< 



<< 



<< 



<< 



11.5 

25.5 
10. 1 

84.3 
2.5 
6.4 

304 
•9 



Ezcess of 
1 70. 2 White over CoP d 

3.7 
4.2 

7.8 
12.2 

4.2 
50.1 

.7 

4.4 
18.7 

.4 

38.3 

10. 7 Col'd over White 

3.8 



<< 



<< 



<< 
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<< 
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<< 
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The table includes rejections for various causes and 
groups of causes and wiU be referred to in connection 
with the discussion of other diseases which is to follow. It 
is shown that out of a thousand white applicants for en- 
listment 264 were rejected for diseases in general, while 
1 1.4 were rejected for consumption. Among the colored 
applicants only 170 were rejected for diseases in general 
and 4.2 for consumption. This would prove that before 
the war the colored males of military age were far less lia- 
ble to consumption than the whites and the result would 

^ Medical statistics of the Provost-Marshal Generars Bureau, Vol. II, page 431, 
etc. 

There is evidently an error in the tables of the fírst volume of the 
Provost-Marshal Genetars report, in which, on chart IV, the rate of 
rejections of native whites for consumption is given as 18.4 per i,oco 
examined, and for colored, 7.04. On page 431, Vol. II, of the same 
work, where the original fígnres are given, the rate for native whites 
is given as 11. 4, and for colored 4.8. The latter are evidently correct, 
since the following are the facts from which the rates were calcnlated : 
Number of whites examined, 315,620; rejected for consumption, 
3,605; rate per i,ooo, 11.4. Number of colored examiued, 25,828; 
rejected for consumption, 108 ; rate per 1,000 examíned, 4.18. I have 
therefore substituted the rates given on page 431, Vol. II, in place of 
those fírst given as found on chart IV, Volume I. 
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support the Charleston figures showing consumption to 
be about equally prevalent among the whites and colored. 
Since the men examined were drawn from the popula- 
tion at large and in many, perhaps the majority of in- 
stances, from the country districts, the excess of con- 
sumption among the whites would seem plausible. Dr. 
Buckner, who examined over 1,600 negroes, reports 
that " except for being over age or under, very few were 
rejected, not perhaps more than ten per cent. Tuber- 
culosis is very rare among them ; and contrary to the 
generally received opinions in the slave states, they are 
not, as far as my experience goes, more subject to scrof- 
ulosis than other people."^ 

Other opinions as to the comparative infrequency of 
consumption among the colored population before the 
war could be quoted, but would only prove repetitions 
of the opinion of Dr. Buckner, who, as examining sur- 
geon of the district of Kentucky had most cxcellent op- 
portunities for observation. 

If we now consider the mortuary experience of the 
colored troops during the war we shall find that the sub- 
sequent experience did not justify the sanguine anticipa- 
tions of those who had previously pronounced the negro 
in every way the equal if not the superior of the white 
for military service. 

' Report of Provost-Marshal Generali vol. I, p. 379. 
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AVERAGB ANNUAL RATES OF DISEASE AND DKATH IN THE U. S. 
ARMY DURING THE WAR.^ (Fer x.ooo oí mean strength.) 

White Troops. Colored Troops. 
(1861-65) (1863-65) 

Cases. Deatlis. Cases. Deatbs. 

Ayerage annual rates for all diseases, 2434.64 53.48 3298.96 143.40 

Coutiuued fevers 40.29 11.60 22.99 12-45 

Typho-nialarial fevers 22.38 1.68 41.05 6.78 

Malarial fevers 522.34 3.36 829.58 10.03 

Diarrhoea and dysenterj 711.46 15.62 839.38 35.27 

Eruptive fevers 46.61 4.50 92.29 18.36 

Syphylis, Gonuorhoea and Orcbitis, 82.04 .06 77*74 .17 

Rheumatisn), acute and chronic . . 144.33 *2o 178.54 1.23 

Consumption 6.06 2.18 7.26 6.31 

Disease of the nervous system . . . 76.31 1.84 130.51 4.25 

<< " Circulatory system, 11.27 -69 850 2.44 

** ** Respiratory ** 261. So 7.40 354.74 32.35 

" ** Digestive '* 252.79 1.71 295.92 5.06 

Urino-genital disease I3-4I .18 16.45 «^ 

This table shows disease prevalence and consequent 
mortality from various causes for white and colored 
troops per 1,000 of mean strength. The mean strength 
of white soldiers per annum was 431,237 while the mean 
strength of colored soldiers was 60,854. The numbers 
for the colored troops are therefore suflSciently large to 
compare the morbidity and mortality of white and col- 
ored troops, According to this table the average mor- 
tality of white troops from all causes was 53.48 per 
1,000 of mean strength, while for the colored troops the 
rate was 143.40, or almost three times as great The 
number of cases of disease was 2,435 P^^ 1,000 of mean 
strength per annum for the white troops, and 3,299 per 
1,000 for the colored troops. 

For the disease under consideration the death rate was 

^ Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion. Medical Tolume, 
part Third, page 13. 

In army medical statistics the number of cases of attacks or such 

as lead to hospital attendance is recorded and calculated on the mean 

strength. Hence if the rate of diseases is 2,000 per i,ocx> of mean 

sti^ength, this means that on an average every man was twice under 

medical observation as a patieut. 
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2.18 per i,cxx) for the white troops and 6.31 for the col- 
ored, almost three times as great The disease preval- 
ence due to this cause was almost the same, that is, 6.06 
for the white and 7.26 for the colored troops. The latter 
figures are of most value since they are not subject to an 
uncertain element affecting the mortality rates, namely, 
the fact that on account of the homeless and poverty- 
stricken conditions of the colored patients, they would 
remain longer in the hospitals than the whites, many of 
the latter going back to their homes as soon as this 
could be done without risk. The figures, however, show 
clearly that consumption was slightly more prevalent as 
a disease among the colored troops than among the 
whites during the war. In view of the fact tliat it was 
shown to have been less prevalent previous to the war 
we must believe either that the increased prevalence was 
caused by the consequences of active military service or 
that it was present in its incipient stages in the recruit 
who succumbed as soon as he was exposed to the hard- 
ships of military service. Certain aspects of this impor- 
tailt point have been fully discussed in the able and 
comprehensive report of Dr. Sanford B. Hunt on the 
" Negro as a Soldier, " which was prepared for the use 
of the Sanitary Commission, and was reprinted in the 
Anthropological Review for 1869, pp. 40-54. 

Dr. Hunt in discussing the physical and pathological 
peculiarities of race characteristics of the negro refers to 
the prevalence of consumption and its remote causes as 
foUows : " In pulmonary diseases we find the only exces- 
sive cause of mortality in the negro which seems to be 
inherent to his constitution. . . . While it must be 
admitted that temporary causes [conditions of life] had 
much to do with the frequency of lung diseases among 
negroes, it wiU stiU be found that they are vastly mofe 
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liable to this source of mortality than the whites. . . 
It was found that when fairly enlisted, clothed and fed, 
and subjected to the same methods of life as the white 
soldier, he still exhibited a far greater ratio of deaths 
from pulmonary disease." 

" We are cofnpelled, then, to believe that, independent 
of extemal causes, [conditions of life] the negro is far 
more susceptible to pulmonary disease than the white. 
The physiological cause of this cannot, perhaps, be 
demonstrated ; but great weight is due to the hypothesis 
that he has a tropical or smaller lung. . . . A care- 
ful series of weights of normal lungs, to contrast with 
weights for an equal number of whites, is a great desid- 
eratum. It should be re-enforced by measurements and 
the volume and the expansibility of the living thorax. 
At present we are only able to suggest that, if the Arctic 
lung requires a capacity equal to the absorption of oxygen 
enough to convert into carbonic acid gas forty-five to 
fifty ounces of carbon daily, in order to maintain the 
animal heat in these cold regions, it would be in ac- 
cordance with the economy of nature to suppose that the 
oxygen capacity of a tropical lung would be smaller than 
the Arctic, in the same ratio as the amount of carbon re- 
quired to maintain animal heat in the sultry climate of 
the Equator." But this, Dr. Hunt adds, "is not yet 
proven."' 
f^ We have therefore a perfect agreement of the highest 
\^authorities, and on the basis of undisputed facts, that 
during the war consumption was relatively more preva- 
lent among the colored troops than among the white. 
We have also fairly satisfactory evidence that consump- 
tion was comparatively less frequent among the general 
colored population before emancipation ; and, in con- 

' Jourcal of A.nthropology, (London, 1869,) Volnme VII, pp. 47-48 
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nection with the statistics of Charleston showing a con- 
siderable increase in the mortality from this cause 
among the colored population, we are f orced to conclude 
that the inordinate susceptibility of the colored race to 
this most fatal disease is of comparativelyrecentgrowth. 
This conclusion is further supported by some very 
valuable statistics of the comparative mortality of the 
white and black troops in the West Indies and on the 
West coast of Af rica. 

The information I have been able to obtain covers 
two periods, one for the years 181 7-1835, and the other 
for the years 1886-92. The statistics for the first 
period were coUected for the well known report of 
Major Tulloch, while the more recent figures have been 
compiled from the reports of the medical department of 
the British Army. 

AVERAGK RATE OF MORTAWTY PROM DISEASES OF THE I^UNGS, PER 
1,000 OF MEAN 8TRENGTH, FOR THB PERIOD 1817-36.1 

I«ocality White troops Colored troops. 

West Indies 10.4 16.5 

bierra Leone 4.9 6.3 

Cape of Good Hope ... 2.4 3.9 

1 London Quarterly Review, July,' 1840, pp. 73 and 80 ; also Jourual of the Royal 
Statistical Society, VoL I, p. lag, et seg, 

The West Indies show the largest proportionate negro 
mortality from respiratory diseases, while in the native 
country of the negro, his mortality, though slightly in 
excess of that of the white troops, is less than one-f ourth 
the rate prevailing in the West Indies. Now we have 
considerable testimony to the effect that consumption 
among the natives of Africa is an infrequent disease. 
Indeed, the statistics of the colonial hospital of Sierra 
lycone^ for the period of 1853-54 show that out of 113 
deaths f rom all causes among the liberated slaves cared 

^ Joamal, Royal Statistical Society, Vol. XÍX., pp. 60-81. 

6 
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f or at the hospital, only f our were f rom consumptíon, and 
ten f rom diseases of the respiratory organs. The ages of 
the patients are not given, but they were probably 
largely adults. 

The very small number of deaths from diseases of the 
lungs here shown f or the native Af rican, would support 
the view of M. Quarterfrages, that consumption among 
negroes in Africa is not a common disease.^ If we now 
compare the mortality from this disease among the white 
and colored troops in the West Indies at the present time, 
we shall find that the susceptibility of the colored race to 
this malady has largely increased. The statistics are f or 
the period 1886-92 and are the latest which have come 
to my notice. 

COMPARATIVE MORTAI.ITY AND ADMISSIONS TO THE HOSPITAI^S FOR 
TUBBRCUI^R DISBASKS AMONG THE WHITE AND COI^ORED TROOFS 
IN THE WESTINDIES.* 

( Rates per x,ooo of mean strength, 1886-1892. ) 

Admissiona. Deaths. 

White troops 1.3 0.26 

Colored troops 7.6 2.69 

The above table shows only the mortality from tuber- 
cular diseases and is, therefore, not strictly comparable 
with the last table, but it is plainly seen that the ex- 
cess of negro mortality from lung diseases has largely 
increased during recent times in the West Indies, as well 
as in the United States. In Af rica the rate is even higher, 
but there are no data from which a comparison could be 
made between the white and colored populations in the 
same locality. In West Africa, among the colored 
troops, the mortality from tubercular diseases was 4.23 
per 1,000 and the admission rate 8.5. The disease, 
therefore, was only slightly more prevalent than in the 

*"Pygmie«", p. 85. 

'Army Medical Report, 1893, (London, 1895,) pp. 188-191. 
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West Indies, but more fatal. Since many of the colored 
troops in West Africa had served in the West Indies, 
the disease may have been more confined to them than 
to the natives of Africa. The reports do not give exact 
infonnation on this point. 

Among the general population of the West Indies, 
consumption at the present time is a very common dis- 
ease. In Trinidad, the rate for consumption is 292 per 
100,000 of population, and 229 per 100,000 for respira- 
tory diseases. In Jamaica, the average mortality from 
consumption was 175 per 100,000, while for Kingston 
Parish the rate was 435. The enormous difference be- 
tween the two rates is more apparent than real, in view 
of the want of proper medical attendance in the country 
districts. The general death rate of Kingston is only 
about two per thousand above the rate for the whole is- 
land. The true rate for consumption will probably lie 
between the two. 

In Hayti, we are officially informed that " pulmonary 
diseases are almost unknown, excepting among the na- 
tives with whom it is always hereditary. " ^ This offi- 
cial statement is in contrast with the statement of Mr. 
Steward who maintains that " consumption does not pre- 
vail at Port au Prince, where enlightened negro physi- 
cians control sanitation.^ " We have it on the author- 
ity of Mr. Froude and Sir Spenser St. John that the san- 
itary condition of Port au Prince makes the place ut- 
terly unfit for residence, and this view is confirmed by a 
friend of the writer who visited Hayti about a year ago. 
That the disease must be rather frequent among the na- 
tives is perhaps proved by a singular custom prevailing 
in the island. According to Dr. R. Percy Crandall, 

* GoTernment Handbook of Hayti, p. 71. 
^ Social EconofHÍstt Oct, 1895, p. 207. 
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U. S. N., " when a consumptive dies the entire contents 
of the room in which he dies are either destroyed or are 
thrown into some place set aside by the government for 
that purpose. * * * Cases have occurred where 
small houses have been burned to the ground to prevent 
the spread of the disease. " This advanced view of the 
contagious nature of consumption may, however, have 
materially prevented the spread of the disease. 

We may now consider the prevalence of the disease 
• immediately after the war. We have the record for the 
city of Charleston for the years 1865-94, according to 
which the colored population had a death rate f rom con- 
sumption of 363 per 100,000 above that of the whites.* 
We have also the record of the hospital service of the 
Freedmen's Bureau, from which the foUowing abstract 
has been compiled, showing at the same time the prev- 
alence of other important diseases, and the resulting 
mortality. 

CAUSBS OF THE MORTAIJTY AMONG THE WHITE AND COI^ORED 

PATIENTS OP THE FREEDMEN'S BUREAU UNDER TREAT- 

MENT FROM 1865 TO JUNE 3P, 1872.» 
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Number of patíents ...... 

Deaths from aU causes .... 
(* << Miasmatic diseases 
Enthetic ** 
Dietic diseases . . . 
Constítutional diseasee 
Nervous " 

Circulatory ** 

Respiratory 
Digestive 
Urínary 

Diseases of women 
aU other causes . . 



(< 
<« 
<< 



White 
.patients. 

22,053 

735 
288 

9 

7 

65 

46 

10 

48 
59 

13 
8 

182 



Rate 
per 
x,ooo 



33-3 

13.1 

.4 

•3 
2.9 

2.1 

.5 
2.2 

2.7 

.6 

.4 
8.3 



Colored 
patients. 

430,466 

18,027 

8,364 
160 

49 

2,371 

765 

357 
1,814 

1,302 
228 

184 

2,433 



Rate 

per 

1,000. 



41.9 
19.4 

.4 
.1 

5-5 

1.8 

.8 

4.2 

3.0 

.5 

.4 

5.7 



1 '* Tjrpe of Disease among the Freed people of the United States," by Robert Rey- 
bum, M. D., Washington, D. C, 1891, p&ge 16, et seq. 



1 See page 70. 
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The total number of white patients under treatment 
was 22,053, and of colored patients 430,466. The ages 
of the patients are not given, but it is evident from the 
report of Dr. Reybum that persons of all ages and both 
sexes came under the charge of the relieving officers. 
The total of deaths f rom all causes for the white popula- 
tion was 735, and for the colored population 18,027. 
The rate of mortality was, therefore, 33.3 per 1000 pa- 
tients for the whites, and 41.9 per 1,000 for the colored, 
an excess of about 25 per cent. For constitutional dis- 
eases the mortality rate was 3.0 for the whites, and 5.5 
for the colored, an excess of 80.3 per cent For con- 
sumption and respiratory diseases the whole number of 
deaths and the death rates per 1,000 patients were as 
foUows : 

MORTAUTY PROM CONSUMPTION AND RESPIRATORY DISEASES.» 





Consumption. 

Number Per i,ooo 
of Deaths. Palienta.» 


Respiratory Diseases. 

Number Per 1,000 
of Deaths. Patienta.^ 


Colored Patients . . . 


1,787 


4.2 


1,814 4.2 


White Patients .... 


47 


2.T 


48 2.2 



* " Type of discase," page 16, et seq. 
sin all 430,466 colored and 23,053 white. 

For both diseases the negro mortality was about loo 
per cent above that of the whites, which is in marked 
contrast with the f ormer infrequency of the disease among 
the general colored population. In this case, too, we 
have two populations practically alike, subject to the 
same conditions of life, the same medical treatment and 
under the same relieving officers of the govemment. 
It would even be natural to suppose that the white 
patients were of a class which had suffered and endured 
much before they became practically government pau- 
pers, yet we have the proof bef ore us that they were less 
liable to death from consumption and disease of the 
respiratory organs than the colored population. 
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This assertion contradicts the opinion of Dr. Rey- 
burn, who on the strength of the foregoing statistics 
concludes that " they are quite sufficient to disprove the 
statements so commonly made concerning the extreme 
liability of the colored race to scrofula and pulmonary 
tuberculosis. So far from these two diseases being al- 
most universally prevalent amongst the colored people in 
the southern states, these people seem to be no more 
subject to them than the whites who live under like 
conditions m our large cities. Scrofula and pulmonary 
tuberculosis are, in part, caused by a neglect of the laws 
of hygiene and sanitary science. These diseases do not 
seem to be any more destructive to the colored race than 
to the white."^ 

It is difficult to understand how Dr. Reyburn could 
arrive at this conclusion, which is neither supported by 
his own f acts nor by the medical experience of the army. 
According to a previous table, ^ the mortality from 
consumption was 6.31 for colored and 2.18 for the white 
troops during the war. According to Dr. Reyburn's re- 
port the mortality from this cause was 4.2 per 1,000 of 
colored patients, and only 2.1 per 1,000 ofwhitepatients. 
And we shall see later on that this disparity between the 
mortality rates, as shown for consumption, prevails to 
an even greater extent in the mortality from scrofula 
and other diseases. But if Dr. Reyburn had been en- 
tirely correct as to the equal prevalence of consumption 
and scrofula at the time the colored patients came under 
his observation, it can be proven that at the present 
time the colored race is subject to an inordinate mor- 
tality from consumption and respiratory diseases, which 
\^ ■ wiU menace the very existence of the race in the not 
^- f ar distant f uture. 

* Medical News^ Dec. 2, 1893. 
» Page 74. 
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The table which foUows gives the comparative mor- 
tality per 100,000 living population for fourteen repre- 
sentative American cities with large colored populations. 
The rates are for the year 1890 and are based on the 
population retums of the census. The mortality has 
been compiled from the health reports of the respective 
cities. 



MORTAUTY PROM CONSUMPTION— FOURTEKN AMBRICAN CITIES. 

Rates p«r 100,000 of Population. — 1890. 

— — - — 

White. Colored. 

Charleeton, S. C 3554 686.3 

New Orleans, La 250.3 587.7 

Savannah, Ga 37i*i 544-0 

Mobile, Ala 304*1 608.2 

Atlauta» Ga 213.8 483.7 

Richmond, Va 230.5 411. i 

Baltimore, Md.^ 250.6 524.6 

Washington, D. C^ 245.0 591.8 

Brooklyn, N. Y.^ 284.9 539'0 

New York, N. Y.* 379-6 845.2 

Boston, Mass.^ 365.8 884.8 

Philadelphia, Pa.^ 269.4 532.5 

St. I/>uis, Mo 159*9 605.9 

Cincinnati, Ohio 239.1 633.3 

1 Reports of Dr. Billings, Census of 1890. 

Without exception the mortality rates of the colored 
race are largely in excess of the rates for the white 
population. The rates are highest in New York and 
Boston, but this is due to a certain extent to the larger 
proportion of colored persons in those cities between the 
ages of 15 and 45, for which period the mortality from 
consumption is greatest* The actual difference in mor- 
tality for the white and colored from this disease is 
more clearly brought out in the table below, which 
shows the comparative mortality from this cause for 
two cities at two age periods. These cities fairly rep- 
resent the mortality of the colored population in the 
other large cities. 

^ See page 41. 
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MORTAUTY PROM CONSUMPTION IN TWO CITIES BY AGE GROUPS. 

1890.1 

Ages 15-45. 

Perct. ofCol'd 
White. Colored. above White. 

Baltimore, Md 313-07 592.37 89.21 

Washington, D. C 293.69 658.14 124.09 

Ages 45 and over. 

Baltimore, Md 449-99 569.26 28.73 

Washington, D. C 369.54 727.27 96.80 

1 Report of Dr. BiUÍDgs, Vital Statlstica of Washington and Baltimore, Census 
of 1890, p. 32. 

It will be observed at a glance tliat the mortality is 
most excessive at the period of middle life, that is, 
among those who largely represent the present genera- 
tion, bom or raised during tlie period of freedom. The 
age group above 45 represents largely those who were 
under the influence of the conditions of servitude ; but 
it is among this class that we find a greater power of 
resistance to disease and death than among the genera- 
tion foUowing emancipation and the participation of the 
negro in the active struggle for life. It wiU be of 
interest to trace the effect of age on mortality even to 
the youngest generation; and this is done for deaths 
from pneumonia, since the mortality from this cause 
more accurately measures the power of vital resistance 
at the early ages. The statistics are for the same two 
cities and for four age periods. The rates are per 
100,000 living at the same age. 

MORTAUTY PROM PNEUMONIA IN TWO CITIES.» 
(Death rate per 100,000 living at 6ame age.) 

Ages o to 5. 

Col'd over White. 
White. - Colored. Perct. 

Baltimore, Md 645.01 2,158.95 234.72 

Wasliington, D. C 466.17 1,642.15 252.26 

Ages 5-15. 

Baltimore, Md 37-52 105.01 179.87 

Washington, D. C 28.08 119.72 326.35 

1 Report of Dr. Billings, Censos of 1890, p, 33. 
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Ages 15-45. 

Col'd over White. 
White. Colored. Per ct. 

Baltimore, Md 74- 20 123.74 66.76 

Washington, D. C 69 32 194.00 179.86 

Ages 45 and orer. 

Baltimore, Md 323-93 360.53 ^4.39 

Wasliiiigton, D. C 274.18 446.28 62.77 

This table presents the life history of the race as af- 
fected by the mortality from a single cause. For Baltí- 
more the mortality among the colored for the age group 
0-5 exceeds that of the white population by 234.7 per 
cent; for the age group 5-15, 179.9 P^^ cent. ; for the 
group 15--45, 66.8 per cent., and for the last group 14.4 
per cent. For Washington the excess of negro mortality 
over the white is 252.3 per cent. for the age group 0-5 ; 
326.4 per cent. for group 5-15; 179.86 per cent. for 
group 15-45 and 62.8 per cent. for group 45 and over. 
We are led to ask, can the " conditions of life " have 
an}^hing to do with this gradual decrease in the propor- 
tionate colored mortality as we reach the age groups 
which represent the " old stock " ? Is it not self evident 
that it is the working of the law of physiological hered- 
ity rather than the effects of environment that we have 
here to deal with ? 

Pneumonia as well as consumption is excessively pre- 
valent among the colored population in all parts of the 
country. I have dealt to such a considerable extent 
with the mortality from consumption that I shall con- 
fine myself in the consideration of pneumonia to the fol- 
lowing statistics of comparative mortality f rom this cause 
for six representative cities. The table has been com- 
piled from the reports of Dr. BiUings. 
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MORTAUTY PROM PNEUMONIA IN SIX CITIES— 1890.» 
(Rate i>er 100,000 of PopulAtion.) 

Whitc. Colored. 

Baltimore, Md 174.86 350*69 

Washington» D. C 140.28 352.72 

New York, N. Y 336.46 389.50 

Brooklyn, N. Y 277.47 493-33 

Boston, Mass 249.84 325.96 

Philadelphia, Pa. . . . . . 180.31 356.67 

1 Reports of Dr. Billings, Census of 1890. 

The table shows that consumption is not the only 
disease excessively prevalent among the colored popula- 
tion. We shall see later on that there are other diseases 
of no small degree of importance which prevail to a 
larger extent among the colored than among the whites. 
Consumption and pneumouia are, however, the most im- 
portant of the diseases which afiFect the negro's duration 
of life. The facts here brought together show that these 
diseases are on the increase and that, too, in contrast with 
the constant decrease of the mortality from consumption 
among the white population. In Massachusetts the 
average annual death rate from consumption was 441 
per 100, cxx) of population for 1851-55, against 334 for 
1866-70, 314 for 1881-85 and only 236 for 1891-93. In 
England the mortality from consumption has decreased 
from 257 per 100,000 for 1858-60 and 222 for 1871-75 
to 164 for 1886-90. The fact, therefore, that the negro 
race should show such an enormous increase in the mor- 
tality from this cause is one of great significance. The 
large decrease in the mortality among the white race 
may permit us to indulge in the hope that a decrease in 
the mortality for the colored race is also possible. But 
at present the race tendency is the other way ; and a 
close study of related phenomena will convince the 
reader that only the most radical changes in the race 
traits and tendencies of the colored race can accomplish 
this, if it is at all possible. 
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Closely allied to consumption are scrofula^ syphilis and 
other venereal diseases, all of which are more or less 
constitutional diseases. They are therefore considered 
together and, much to my regret, less in detail than 
would have been desirable. 

It has often been asserted that scrofula was a common 
disease among the colored population before the war. 
Dr. Cartwright has stated that it was extremely common 
among the colored children.^ I have found little statis- 
tical proof of an excessive mortality from either scrofula 
or syphilis. In the Charleston mortality reports for 
1822-48, mention is made of only two deaths from 
syphilis among the white and of four among the colored 
population. Both scrofula and syphilis may, however, 
have been frequent as diseases but of less fatality. By 
examining the tables of Dr. Baxter, showing the causes 
of rejection of white and colored applicants for enlist- 
ment into the army, I find that the rate was greater for 
both diseases among the colored than among the whites. 

REJKCTIONS FOR SCROFUUl AND SYPHIUS.i 
(Per x,ooo applicants for enlistment iuto the army.) 





Whitc. 


Colored. 


Rejected for diseases in gcueral 


264.1 


170.2 


" Scrofula 


3.8 


3.8 


" Syphilis 


3.8 


10.7 



^ Medical Statistics of the Provost Marshal General, Vol. I, Washington, 1875. 

The rejections for all causes were less for the colored 
than for the whites, but the rejections for scrofula were 
35.7 per cent. and for syphilis 181.6 per cent. in excess of 
the white rates. These figures support Dr. Cartwright, 
and prove that scrofula as well as syphilis was more pre- 
valent among the colored males of military age than 
among the same class of whites. The medical experi- 
ence of the army during the war f umishes another series 

' DcBdw, "South and West,*' Vol. 2, p. 319. 
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of facts of equal importance as showing for both races 
the rate per i,ooo discharged for disability from disease. 

DISCHARGES FOR DISABIWTY PROM SCROPULA AND SYPHIUS.» 

(Per i,oooof mean strength.) 

White. Colorcd. 

Discharges for all causes . . . 82.20 35*30 

** ** Scrofula. . . . 0.37 0.77 

" " SyphiHs. . . 0.74 0.45 

» *• Medical History of the War/' VoL III, p. 27. 

We have seen that the rejections for scrofula were 35,7 
per cent. greater for the negroes than for the whites, but 
according to the table now before us the discharges for 
this cause were more than one hundred per cent. higher. 
For syphilis the rate is less than that of the whites, due 
in part, but not whoUy, to the fact that a much larger 
proportion of negroes liable to this disease had already 
been rejected. 

Another important series of facts closely related to 
those presented in the last two tables is fumished by the 
medical experience of the army, showing the number of 
cases under treatment in the hospitals. I presume the 
former series of cases is in part included in the latter. 
The table which foUows shows the rate of admissions to 
hospitals for scrofula, syphilis and gonorrhoea per 10,000 
admissions for all causes, according to race. 

COMPARATIVK PREVAI^ENCE OF SCROFULA AND VENEREAL DISEASES 
AMONG THE WHITE AND COLORED TROOPS UNDER TREATMENT 
IN HOSPITALS DURING THE WAR. (1861-66.)* 

No. of cases of Per 10,000 ^ Excess of Col'd 

Scrofula. patieuts. rate, per cent. 

White troops 6,022 10.34 . . 

Colored troops .... 2,508 39-85 285.28 

No. of cases of Per 10,000 Excess of V/hite 

Syhilis. patients. rate, per ceut. 

White troops 73*382 125.96 27.72 

Colored troops .... 6,207 98.62 

No. of cases of Per 10,000 Excess of White 

Gonorrhcea. patieuts, rate, per ceut. 

Wliite troops 95»833 164.57 46.64 

Colored troops . . . . 7,060 1x2.18 

1 " Medical History of the War," Vol. I, pp. 636-641 aud 710-712. 
* Total number of white patients under treatment for all causes 5,825,480 ; col- 
orcd, 629,354. 
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We have here substantially the saine relative fre- 
qiiency of the three specined diseases as was brought out 
in the preceding table. The rates are per 10,000 of all 
admissions to hospitals and for this reason cannot be 
compared with the rates based on the average mean 
strength of the army. To afford the means of compari- 
son I reproduce the rates given in a previous table, 
(page 74), which show the comparative frequency of ve- 
nereal diseases as well as the consequent mortahty. 

COMPARATIVE PRI5VAI.ENCB OF AND MORTAWTY FROM VENEREAL 
DISEASES AMONG THE WHITE AND COI^ORED TROOPS OF THE U. S. 
ARMY DURING THE WAR.» 

(Average annual rates per i.oooof mean strength.) 

Cases. Deaths. 

White 82.04 0.06 

Colored 77-74 0.17 

1 " Medical History ot the War.»' Vol. III, page 13. 

The important fact brought out is, that while venereal 
diseases were less frequent among the colored troops 
than among the whites, they were ahnost three times as 
fatal ; and it wiU be found on close study of the general 
mortality of the colored race that for all of the most 
prevalent diseases the rate of fatality is invariably 
greater among the colored than among the white patients. 

The facts thus far brought together would seem to 
prove that previous to the war, scrofula was more, and 
syphilis less, prevalent among the colored males of 
military age than among the whites ; that during the 
war this condition practically remained the same, but 
that the mortality from venereal diseases was much 
greater among the colored, although the general preva- 
lence of this class of diseases was less. With these facts 
before us we may now consider the comparative preva- 
lence of these diseases among the white and colored ref- 
ugees and freedmen cared for by the relieving oflScers 
of the Freedmen's Bureau. 
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I have already quoted from Dr. Reyburn, froin 
whose reports the foUowing table has been abstracted, 
the opinion that scrofula was not more frequent among 
the colored patients than among the whites. I am at a 
loss to understand the method by which Dr. Reyburn 
arrived at this conclusion, since the facts before us, 
identically the same from which Dr. Reyburn drew 
his inference, prove exactly the contrary to be true. 

COMPARATIVK PREVALENCE OP SCROFUI^ AND VENEREAL DI8EASES 
AMONG THE WHITE AND COLORED PATIENTS UNDER TREATMENT 
AT THE HOSPITALS OF THE FREEDMEN'S BUREAU.» 

Total No. of Patients No. cases of Per 10,000 

under Treatment Scrofula. T>atients. 

White patients 22,053 68 30.8 

Colored patients 430,466 6,613 153*6 

Per ct. excess in Cord rate, 398.7 

No. cases of Per to,ooo No. cases of Per 10,000 
Syphilis. patients. Gonorrhoea. patients. 

White patients 379 171. 9 191 86.6 

Colored patients 10,887 252.9 5,790 134.5 

Per ct, excess in Col'd rate, 47. 1 2 55.31 

1 Tyx>e of disease, page 16 et seq^ 

So far as it is possible to judge frora this summary it 
would seem that the two populations as here represented 
were subject to the same " conditions of life " and were, 
at least, while in charge of the government relieving 
ofBcers, subject to the same mode of treatment The 
facts brought out are of great value in connection with 
the previous tables as well as with those that are to fol- 
low. For we have here the proof that the rate for 
scrofula among the colored was 399 per cent higher 
than among the whites ; for syphilis, 47 per cent ; and 
gonorrhoea 55 per cent The two last named diseases 
(and it is diseases we are here dealing with, not deaths) 
we have previously f ound to be less prevalent among the 
colored males in the army, but here among the colored 
population in general we find that the rate for either is 
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much higher than among the whites. Whether this 
was brought about by the new " conditions of life " 
which emancipation brought, or whether it is the efiFect 
of a cause long in operation, it wiU always be extremely 
diflScult to prove. The truth lies probably between the 
two, but the fact is clearly proven that immediately 
after the war scrofula, syphilis and other venereal dis- 
eases were excessively prevalent among the colored as 
compared with the white population. 

Before we go on to consider the comparative fre- 
quency of these diseases at the present time, we may with 
advantage study their comparative prevalence in the 
West Indies. The data are few, and hence I shall not 
consume much space in their discussion. The table 
below wiU show the comparative rates of admissions to 
the hospitals as well as the rates for those who were 
constantly sick and under treatment for venereal dis- 
eases. The table covers the period 1886-92 and the 
year 1893. 

ADMISSIONS TO HOSPITAI* FOR VENEREAI^ DISBASES OP THE WHITE 
AND COLORED TROOPS IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES.^ 

X886-1892 and 1893 (per i,ooo of mean strength.) 

Admissions to Hospital. Constantly Sick. 

WtaiteTroops. Col'dTroops. White Troops. Col'dTroopa. 
1886-1892 . . 226.0 312.5 17.74 23.36 

189 3 . . 251.4 317-9 2355 3104 

1 Army Medical Department report for 2893, p. 188 et seq. 

The colored troops show the larger admission rates, 
but for the year 1893 the increase in the prevalence of 
the disease has been greater among the whites. Of 
those constantly sick the increase was about 6 per 1,000 
for the white troops and 8.32 per 1,000 for the colored. 
The rate of increase for the one year is, however, of 
very little importance, and in the absence of compara- 
tive data, which I have not been able to obtain, I am 
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not able to show for the West Indies whether there has 
beeu an actual increase in the prevalence of this class of 
diseases, or a decrease. The data for the general popu- 
lation of the West Indies are not sufficiently reliable on 
this point, in view of the very large number of deaths 
without medical attendance. For the island of St. 
Christopher, however, it has been stated by Mr. Parker, 
U. S. Commercial Agent, that " according to the most 
trustworthy information, the island had more leprosy^ 
and syphilitic diseases to the number of square miles 
than any other territorý in the world."^ Mr. Parker 
adds that " until quite recently the common women of 
the island were as a rule prostitutes who spread their 
disease throughout the island, but in the last eighteen 
months there has evidently been a change." The 
proverbial ' oldest inhabitant,' according to Mr. Parker, 
" seems to think that the time is not far distant when 
virtuous men and women wiU be quite common on the 
island, and that there wiU be an end to the profanity 
and indecency of women on the streets which now ex- 
ist." Consul Carroll formerly at Demerara wrote in 
the same way about the colored women of British 
Guiana.' 

These facts regarding the West Indies are of con- 
siderable importance, since the colored race in those 
islands has practically been removed from the influence 
of the white race ; and whatever conditions of life, race 
traits or tendencies we meet with, are largely the result 
of conditions for which the colored race alone is re- 

' ** As regards leprosy, the editor of " Lazaretto" (No. ii) a paper 
published in the West Indies, a&serts that a careful ceusus carried out 
by medical officers would demonstrate that St. Christopher and Nevis 
contains more lepersper i,oooof population than any other British 
Possession/* W. Tebb in ** Leprosy," page 33. 

"Consular report, Sept. 1893, p. 25. 

^Cousular Report, Sept. 1892. 
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sponsible. We liave here to consider the fact that in 
comparison with white males of military age, the 
colored troops are more affected with venereal diseases 
than the white, although the difference is not very large. 
But the data affecting the army in those islands are not 
sufficient, and as I have said, I have no reliable informa- 
tion regarding the prevalence of these diseases among 
the general population.^ 

If we now retum to the southem states we shall first 
consider the comparative prevalence of scrofula and 
syphilis as a cause of death in the state of Alabama, 
for which fairly accurate information is available for the 
period 1890-94 ; also for Charleston, S. C, for 1822-48 
and 1889-94. 

D^THS PROM SCROPUM. AND VENHRHAI. DISEA8H8 AMOXG THB 
WHITK AND COI^ORHD POPUM.TIONS OP AUBAMA.* 

Scrofula. Venereal DiBeftses. 

White. Colored. White. Colored. 

1890 10 23 3 37 

189E 10 17 3 21 

1893 8 12 3 24 

1893 8 27 7 33 

1894 8 15 6 40 

* Annual reports for 1890-94 of the State Board of Health of AlatMima. 

COMPARATIVE MORTAUTY PROM SYPHII^IS AMONG THE WmTE AND 
COI^ORED POPULATIONS OP CHARI3STON, S. C. 

Deaths. 
Period. White. Colored. 

1822-48 3 4 

1889-94 10 66 

Among the white population the number of deaths 
f rom either disease is too small to be of any importance. 
Even for the colored race the number of deaths is not 
very large, but when we consider that the whites f orm 55 

' For more detoiled informatíon in regard to the mortality and mor- 
ality of the Negro in the West Indies, see Quarterly I^licaHons of 
the American StatisticcU Associaiion, Jnne, 1895, pp. i8i-2oa 

7 
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per cent of the total population of the state of Alabama it 
is significant that the proportion of deaths among them 
from these causes should be so very small. I have al- 
ready called attention to the fact that in the city of 
Charleston the number of deaths from syphilis f or the 
period 1889-94, was 66 among the colored population, 
as against 10 among the whites. This would show a 
remarkable preponderance of the disease among the 
negroes. But we have more exact and important data 
for the cities of Baltimore and Washington, calculated 
from the report of Dr. BiUings on the vital statistics of 
those two cities. The table given below shows the 
mortality from scrofula and venereal diseases for the 
white and colored population, for the period 1885-90, 
and the percentage of negro mortality over the white 
f rom these causes. 

MORTAUTY PROM SCROPULA AND VHNERKAI, DISSASES IN BAI^TI 

MORB AND WASmNGTON.— X885-1890. 
(Per 100,000 of population.) 

Scrofula. Venereal Diaeases. 

Baltimore. Washington. Baltimore. Washington. 

White 6.12 5.28 3.06 5.89 

Colored 29.09 3^.39 13*39 23.89 

Per cent of excesa of 
negro mortality, . 375.3 627 i 344.3 305.6 

In both cities, almost to the same degree, the negro 
mortality from the causes under consideration exceeds 
that of the white population by 344 to 627 per cent. 
The table confirms the crude statistics for the state of 
Alabama and Charleston, and makes plain the fact that 
the prevalence of these two diseases and the consequent 
mortality have greatly increased since the war. It can 
not be consistently argued that because the mortality 
f rom these diseases is small, the facts brought out there- 
fore, are of less signifícance than those for consumption. 



\ 
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It is because the disease is closely related to other dis- 
eases, principally consumption, and an excessive in- 
fant mortality, that the rapid increase of scrofula and 
venereal disease among the freed people becomes a mat- 
ter of the greatest social and economic importance, _ 

For the root of the evil lies in the fact of an immense | \ 
amount of immorality, which is a race trait, and of 
which scrofula, syphilis, and even consumption are the 
inevitable consequences. So long as more than one- 
fourth (26.5 per cent in 1894) of the births for the col- 
ored population of Washington are iUegitimate, — ^a city in 
which we should expect to meet with the least amount of 
immorality and vice, in which at the same time only 
2.6 per cent. of the births among the whites are iUegiti- 
mate, — ^it is plain why we should meet with a mortality 
from scrofula and syphilis so largely in excess of that of 
the whites. And it is also plain now, that we have reached 
the underlying causes of the excessive mortality f rom con- 
sumption and the enormous waste of child lif e. It is\ 
not in the conditions of life^ but in the race traits 
and tendencies that we find the causes of the excessive' 
mortality. So long as these tendencies are persisted \ 
in, so long as immorality and vice are a habit of 
life of the vast majority of the colored population, 
the effect wiU be to increase the mortality by heredi- 
tary transmission of weak constitutions, and to lower 
stiU further the rate of natural increase, until the births 
fall below the deaths, and gradual extinction results. 

The diseases which next attract our attention are 
malarial and typhaid fevers. The two classes of dis- 
ease are here considered together because both have to a 
large extent the same causes. The comparative immu- 
nity of the negro from malarial diseases has often been 
asserted by medical and other writers. I know of no re- 
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liable statistical data to support this assertion, Pergu- 
son, in his paper " On the Nature and History of Marsh 
Poisons," réad before the Royal Society,^ says : " The 
adaptation of the negro to live in the unwholesome lo- 
calities of the torrid zone, that proves so fatal to all Eu- 
ropeans, is most happy and singular. From peculiarity 
or idiosyncrasy he appears to be proof against fevers ; 
ior to him marsh miasmata are in fact no poison and 
hence his incalculable value as a soldier for field service 
in the West Indies." This view is held to-day by some 
who unfortunately have never studied the facts. There 
is abundant proof that the negroes of today are far more 
liable to malarial and typhoid fever than the whites. 

The earliest records of the comparative frequency of 
malarial fevers which have come to my notice are for 
the British army in the West Indies during the period 
1817-36. According to the records for this period, the 
death rate from fevers was 36.9 per 1,000, for the 
whites, and 4.6 for the colored. The fact is clearly 
brought out in these reports that while the colored race 
was less liable to fevers, it was far from being exempt. 
During the same period the colored troops on the west 
coast of Africa suffered a rate of only 2.4 per 1,000 
or about one-half the prevailing rate in the West Indies. 
Reliable data are wanting for this country for the period 
before the war. Most of the early writers who were famil- 
iar with the negro stated that he was liable to malarial 
poison. Dr. Nott, than whom few were more quali- 
.fied to judge, denied that the negro was less liable to 
malarial diseases than the white. Dr. Sanford Hunt in 
his paper on the " Negro as a Soldier," gives it as his 
opinion, based on practical experience, that " the ratio 
of malarial and typho-malarial disease was about the 

^ Transadians^ Royal Society, Bdinburgh, Vol. IX. 
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same in all three classes, whites, northern negroes and 
southem negroes." Dr. Hunt adds that " this corres- 
ponds with the facts reported by African travellers, 
Barth, Anderson and Reade, who speak of the great 
mortality from intermittent and bilious fevers of the 
Africans in their native jungles. . . The weight of evi- 
dence seems to place them upon the same level as the 
white in regard to liability to malarial disease." * It is 
extremely fortunate, in view of these conjflyicting views, 
that we have now an abundance of stSitistical data 
which wiU enable us to arrive at the truth.. Medical 
experience in the army during the war, demonstrated 
definitely that the adult negro male of military age was 
far more subject to malarial disease than the white sol- 
dier. The average rate of admissions to hospitals for 
malarial diseases was 522 per 1,000 for the white troops 
and 829 for the colored troops, a difiference of 307 per 
1,000. The average death rate formalarial diseaseswas 
3.36 pcr 1,000 for the whites and 10.03 ^^^ ^^^ colored 
troops. The fact, therefore, is clearly brought out, that 
whatever the comparative prevalence of this disease may 
have been before the war, during the war it certainly 
prevailed more extensively and proved far more fatal 
among the colored males of military age than among the 
white troops. Nor were the former free from any of 
the various forms of malarial fevers. The following 
table wiU show the comparative rates of admissions 
to hospitals for the various types of malarial and typho- 
malarial fevers in the army during the war. 

' Antkropological Rev,^ Vol. 7, p. 47. 
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DISEASK PREVAWNCE FOR FEVERS DURINO THE WAR.» 

(Per 1,000 of mean strengtli.) 

Form of Fevers. Whlte. Colored. 

Quotidiati intermittent 204.00 349'<^ 

Tertian " 171.00 278.00 

Quartan " 18.82 21.39 

Congestive " 6.24 13.83 

Remittent 130.89 167.10 

Typho-malaríal 26.15 41.06 

1 " Medkal History of the War," VoL III., pp. 9^-94. 

It needs, therefore, no further proof that the negro 
soldier was more liable to malarial fevers in all forms, 
than the white soldier, and the opinion of Dr. Hunt that 
" the susceptibility of the race was the same as that of the 
white race," is disproven so far as the colored male of 
military age is concemed. The army statistics do not 
answer for the general population, and the comparative 
frequency of malarial disease among the general white 
and colored populations, may stiU have been in accord- 
ance with the views of Dr. Nott and Dr. Hunt If we ex- 
amine the reports of Dr. Reyburn we shall find that the 
opinion of these two writers holds good for the general 
population during and immediately after the war, so far 
as the conditions are indicated by the experience of 
the Freedmen's Bureau. 



PREVAI^ENCE OF MALARIAI, FEVERS AMONG THE WHITE AND COI^- 
ORED REFUGEES CARED FOR BY THE PREEDMEN'S BUREAU.^ 

Percentas^e of Percentage of 

Malaríal cases in Mortality from Malnría Percentaee of 
total of all cases. in total No. of deaths. case fatauty. 

White 26.78 7.49 1.34 

Colored .... 26.91 10.74 1.17 



i »» 



Type of Disease," pp. 6 and 7. 



From the facts before us we may conclude that while 
it is possible and even probable that the colored popula- 
tion during slavery may have been less subject to 
malarial diseases than the whites, immediately after the 
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war the rates of disease prevalence and mortality were 
about equal for the two races. The negro soldiers, sub-^ 
ject to the hardships of military life, proved themselves J 
possessed of less vital force than the white soldier, and 5 
in consequence showed a higher mortality rate while j 
subjected to the same, or perhaps more favorable condÍT/ 
tions. 

The statistics for recent years would prove that the 
liability of the colored race to malarial and typhoid fever 
has largely increased since their emancipation. For 
the city of Charleston we are fortunate in having an un- 
broken record of the comparative mortality of the two 
races from these two causes for the period 1 865-1 894. 
According to the reports there were 295 deaths from 
malarial fever among the white population and 553 
among the colored population during this period. On 
the basis of the mean population this would give a rate 
of 42.45 per 100,000 of population for the whites and 
66.63 ^o^ ^^ colored, or 56.9 per cent higher for the col- 
ored. For typhoid fever the corresponding rates are 
67.34 for the whites and 100.73 ^^^ ^^ colored, the per- 
centage of excess being slightly less than for malarial 
fevers. 

These rates indicate a tendency towards a higher mor- 
tality for the negroes than the whites from malarial 
fevers at the present time. For 23 large cities of the 
south, according to the reports of the National Board of 
Health for 1881, the rate for malarial fever was 100.4 
per 100,000 for the whites, and 133.0 for the negroes, 
a smaller difference for the two races than that shown 
by the statistics for Charleston for 1865-94. These 
rates may be compared with the mortality from malarial 
and typhoid fever for Baltimore and Washington for 
the census year 1890. 
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MORTAUTY PROM MALA.RIAI* AND TYPHOID PEVKR IN THRBB CITIBS. 

(Per I0O.O0O of Population.) 

Malarial Pever. Typhoid Pever. 

White. Colored. White. Colored. 

Charleston, 1865-1894 . 42.45 66.63 67.34 100.73 

Washington, 1890 . 25.21 77-94 74-34 112.29 

Baltimore, 1890 . 27.78 29.72 42.49 68.35 

The mortality for the colored race exceeds that of the 
white in all three cities for both diseases, but the greatest 
difference is shown for Washington, where the mortality 
f rom malarial fever is more than three times as great f or 
the negroes as for the whites. As we have seen, the 
homes of the colored population in this city are better 
situated as regards the mean elevation than are those of 
the whites ; hence the great excess of negro mortality 
from malarial disease is remarkable for this city. For 
Baltimore the excess of negro mortality from this cause 
is very slight, but if we examine the mortality rates for 
various ages, we shall íind that it is only at the earliest 
ages, when the mortality from these diseases is very 
slight, that the rates for the colored race fall below those 
of the white. 

MORTAUTY PROM TYPHOID PBVBR AND MAI^RIA POR WASHINGTON 
AND BAI^TIMORB, ACCORDING TO AGB AND RACB.— 1890.1 



Baltimore . . 
Washington . 


Typhoid Pever. 
Ageg. 5—15 15—45 
White. Colored. White. Colored. 
20.11 64.62 59.04 81.62 

. 35.09 II9.IO 99.57 149.80 
MaUirial Pever. 


45 and over. 
White. Colored. 

39.58 28.46 
59.60 41.32 


Baltimore . . 
Washington . 


25.37 
. 21.53 


15.98 
87.43 


17.87 
23.95 


23.69 
63.85 


58.63 75-90 
32.78 T07.44 



1 Vital statistica of Washington and Baltimore, page 38 and 39. 

The two tables are very instmctive and need little ex- 
planation. It is shown that for all age groups the negro 
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mortality in both cities exceeds that of tlie whites, ex- 
cepting the age group 5-15 for Baltimore. The proof 
is theref ore complete as regards the greater susceptibility 
of the colored race to malarial and typhoid fevers at the 
present time, and the fact brought out is one of consid- 
erable economic importance as well as of general value. 
For with a greater susceptibility to malarial diseases, 
the economic importance of the negro as a laborer in the 
alluvial and swamp regions of the South is materially 
affected. The two foUowing tables wiU iUustrate the 
importance of this point better than a textual discussion, 
and at the same time afford proof of another tendency 
of the colored race which seems to have escaped those 
who have so frequently discussed the various aspects of 
the so-called *race problem,' namely, the smaller in- 
crease in the colored population living in the coast 
swamp regions of the South and in those parts of the 
country which have an altitude under 100 feet 

WHITE AND COI^ORBD POPUUílTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1880 
AND Z890, IN THE COAST SWAMPS AND ALLUVLAX REGIONS OP 
THE MISSISSIPPI.i 

A. Coast Swamp Region. 

Percentage of in- 
X890. x88o. crease X880-X890. 

White population . . . 1,035,000 867,000 19-38 

Colored population . . 774,000 702,000 10.26 

B. AUuvial Region of the Mississlppi. 
1890. x88o. 

White population . . . 348,000 275,000 26.55 

Colored population . . 537,ooo 408,000 31.62 

1 Census of 1890, Population, VoL I, p. xlvi, et seq. 

WHITE AND COLORED POPULATION OP THE UNITED 8TATES, 1880 
AND X890, UVING AT AN AI^TITUDE OP LESS THAN xoo PEET.^ 

Percentage of in- 
X890. x88o. crease X880-X890. 

White population . . . 8,679,000 6,774,000 28.12 

Colored population . . 1,708,000 1,499,000 13-94 

1 Census of X890, Population, VoL I, p. xivlii, et seg. 
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It wiU be seen that the white population, while pro- 
portionately less in numbers in the low and swamp 
lands of the country, nevertheless increased at a much 
greater rate during the decade 1880-90 than the colored 
population. The larger increase in the colored popular 
tion on the alluvial lands of the Mississippi is in part 
due to the migration of colored people f rom other parts of 
the country. But the significant fact here brought out 
is that in just those regions which we have been told 
time and again were only fit for the habitations of the 
colored race or of a mixed race, the white race is in- 
creasing at a much greater rate than the colored. This 
progress of the whites we must largely, if not solely, at- 
tribute to the increasing power of vital resistance of the 
white race and its lesser susceptibility to malarial and 
typhoid fevers than the colored race. The statis- 
tics of Charleston prove that even in those sections which 
years ago were subject to the most excessive death rates 
the white race can live and increase without immigra- 
tion. What is true f or Charleston is no doubt true more 
or less, for all the southem states ; otherwise it would 
be impossible to explain the larger increase in the white 
than in the colored population in the swamp and low 
lands of the country. 

I called attention in the beginning of this chapter to 
the excessive mortality from fevers among the white 
troops in the West Indies in the early part of this cen- 
tury. It wiU be of value to compare the condition at 
that time with the experience for recent years. The 
next table of comparative disease prevalence and mor- 
tality has been abstracted from the Army Medical Re- 
port for 1893 ánd shows the rates for the period 1886-92 
and for the year 1893. 
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DISBASB PRBVAIvKNCH AND MORTAI<lTY PROM MAI^ARIAI, PBVBRS IN 

THB BRITISH WBST INDIBS— Z886-1893. 
Per 1,000 mean strength. 

1886-1893. 1893. 

Admiseions Admissions 

tohospitaL Mortality. tohospitat Mortality. 

White Troops, 45.5 1.16 30.1 0.79 

Colored Troops, 120.6 2.08 34.7 None. 



DISBASB PRBVAI^NCB AND MORTAUTY PROM MALARIAI, PBVBRS IN 

WBST APRICA— 1886-1893. 

Among the Colored Troops only, 

X886-X893. X893. 

Admisslons Admlssions 

tohospital. Mortality. tohospital. Mortality. 

Colored Troope, 939.1 9.40 757.7 None. 



In the beginning it was stated that the mortality f rom 
all fevers per i,oooof meanstrength, for theperiod 1817 
-35) was 36.4 for the whites, and for the colored troops only 
4,6. We have here the proof that this conditionhas rad- 
ically changed and that at the present time it is the negro 
who is most subject to malarial fevers, even in those re- 
gions which it has been argued could only be inhabited 
permanently by the colored race. The admission rate 
to hospitals is nearly three times as great for the colored 
as for the whites, while the mortality is more than twice 
as high. Surely the " conditions of life " cannot possi- 
bly have anything to do with this inordinate mortality 
of the negro under the same military conditions as the 
white soldier and under the influence of a climate which 
we have been told is peculiarly adapted to his needs. If 
we examine the mortality records of the colored troops on 
the west coast of Africa, we find a stiU more remarkable 
condition, the admission rate being 939.1 per 1,000 for 
the period 1886-92 and a corresponding death rate of 
9.40. 

Prom the very meagre data at my command it is not 
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possible to arrive at any intelligent idea as to the in- 
fluences responsible for such an inordinate disease prev- 
alence and mortality from malarial fevers among the 
colored troops in west Africa ; but it is possible that ow- 
ing to the fact that many of the soldiers had formerly 
lived in the West Indies, they fell victims to climatic 
influences which more than fif ty years ago sealed the fate 
of countless white soldiers in the same locality. The 
subject is deserving of further investigation in view of 
the many colonization schemes constantly brought to 
the attention of the colored people of the South/ 

* According to the African Repository for Janu«ry, 1892, p. 31, 
the total number of euiigrants settled in Liberia by the American 
Colonization Society, hadreached 16,349, yet according to the **State8- 
man's Yearbook" for 1894, the total Afro-American population of Libe* 
ria waa only 18,000 in 1894. Hence there does not seem to have been 
any natural increase in the emigrant population. I have fouud it al- 
niost impossible to obtain accurate information on the health of Libe> 
ria, but ara informed by Mr. Wilson, the secretary of the above-named 
aociety, that '* the health statistics of Liberia, if it were possible to 
obtain them, would compare favorably with those of the colored peo- 
ple in onr Southern States." Since the health of the colored people 
of the Southern States is far from favorable, we must conclude that 
the climate, etc, of Liberia are equally unfavorable to the progress of 
the colored race. That the early emigrants to the colony sufifered 
severely is evidenced by the frequent refcrences to the subject in the 
work of Mr. Alexander ou the " History of Afrícan Colouization '* 
from which I quote the following passage : '* The health of the colo- 
nists had sufifered much duríng the year (1834) and the mortality 
among the emigrants by the latest expeditions had been unusuaUy 
great. Out of six hundred and forty-nine emigrants, one hundred 
and thirty-four died. Though all were more or less subject to the 
fever, those who came from the northern part of the United States 
sufifered by far the most . . . The emigrants were imprudent and 
did not sufificiently guard against the exciting causes of fever ; espe- 
ciaUy those from the southern part of the United States, who sup- 
posed that they were not liable to be attacked by the Afrícan fever. 
And when sick, instead of following the advice of those in the colony 
who had experíence, they listened to those of their own number who 
professed to have skill,** (pp. 437 and 438). This experíence of sixty 
yeant ago found its repetition in the fate of a party of colonists sent 
out to Libería on the i^th of March, 1895, by the lutemational Rmi- 
gration Society of Birmingham. According to a dispatch to the 
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On the basís of all the facts here brought together we 
may assert that the tetidency of the colored race towards a 
higher death rate and disease prevalence from malaria, 
is of comparatively recent origin ; that this tendency is 
to be observed in the South as well as in the West In- 
dies, in marked contrast with the lesser susceptibility of 
the white race ; and that this favorable condition of the 
whites cannot be attributed to better conditions in life, 
but must be attributed to an increasing power of vital 
resistance. If the claim of Dr. Lewis, the secretary of 
the North Carolina state board of health,* and others, as 
to the cause of malarial f ever be true, and better sanitary 
conditions be brought about, it is doubtful whether the 
negro would benefit by such improved conditions of life 
to the same extent as the white race, for, as we have seen 
in discussing the effect of altitude and density on the 
death rate, his inordinate mortality is about the same, 
proportionally, under the best as under the worst con- 
ditions. Any amelioration of his unfortunate condition 
in this respect would undoubtedly be of the greatest pos- 
sible value f rom an economic as well as from every other 
standpoint ; but the race tendency towards an excessive 
mortality would only be slightly affected. 

Yellow fever is another disease to which it has often 
been claimed the negro was not liable, or if at all, to only 
a very slight degree. According to Dr. Cartwright " they 
are not liable to the dreaded el vomito, or yellow fever, at 
least they have it so lightly that I have never seen a ne- 
gro die with black vomit, although I have seen a num- 

Evening Púst of September 7, 1895, out of 211 who comprísed tbe 
party sent out in March, only half survived the ravages of the fever, 
aggravated by privation. Those who were able returned to the United 
States, while many were too iU or too poor to leave. 

1 5th biennial report, North Carolina state board of health, pp. 148 
et seq. 
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ber of yellow fever epidemics. " * Dr. Nott laid down 
the proposition that " mulattos, like negroes, although 
unacclimated, enjoy extraordinary exemption from yel- 
low fever when brought to Charleston, Savannah, Mo- 
bile, and New Orleans. " * In Cuba, according to the 
United States yellow fever commission of 1879, "niany 
physicians assert that negroes enjoy an absolute immu- 
nity from yellow fever. " * Topinard also speaks of the 
immunity of negroes and their cross breeds from yellow 
fever. * 

The dearth of statistical material for the early part of 
this century makes it impossible to prove that the im- 
munity of the negro from this most dreaded disease ever 
existed in fact That he was comparatively less liable 
to its ravages there is not the slightest doubt, and it is 
very likely that this comparative inf requency of the dis- 
ease among the slaves caused the impression that there 
was an absolute immunity. If we consult the mortality 
records of Charleston for the period 1822-48, we shall 
fínd that while the disease was infrequent among the 
colored, it was not entirely absent 

MORTAUTY PROM YKI^LOW PSVBR IN CHARI,ESTQN, 1831-1848. 

- - j r 

Whitc. Colored. 

1822-30 352 8 

1831-40 579 6 

1840-48 3 o 

There were, therefore, 14 deaths from yellow fever re- 
corded among the colored population of one city *alone 
during the period 1822-48. This record may be compared 
with the record of the same city for the period of 1871- 

76. 

* DeBow, "South and West," vol. 2, p. 319. 

* *• Types of Mankind **, p. 373. 

' National Board of Health Report, 1880, p. 48. 

* ** Anthropology **, p. 412. 
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MORTAilTY FOR YELLOW FEVER, CHARI.ESTON, 1871-76. 

White. Colored. 
1871-76 256 27 

With very slight changes in the proportion of the 
white and colored populations of the city we find sub- 
stantially different condition as to the liability of the 
colored race to this disease, 

Since 1877 there has been no yellow fever in Charles- 
ton and hence we cannot compare the mortality of the 
two races for a more recent period for this city. But 
we may recur again to the mortality experience of the 
army during the war. The comparative number of 
cases and deaths from yellow fever araong the white and 
colored troops was as follows : 

SICKNESS AND MORTAUTY FROM YEI*I*OW FEVER AMONG THE 
WHITE AND COI^ORED TROOP9 DURIN6 THE WAR.» 

White Colored 

Caaes 1181 190 

Deaths 409 27 

^^^^^^»^»^»^— ■■■■ 111 ■■■■■■ I ■■ I ■■II ■»■ ■■■ I ■ — 1^— — — ^l^— ^^— — ^^^^^^— ^M^ 

1 *' Medical History of the War," VoL I, page 636 et seq. 

There was, therefore, no immunity from this disease 
among the negro soldiers during the war. 

Among the colored refugees under the care of the 
Freedmen's Bureau there were 512 cases of yellow fever 
and 38 deaths during the period 1865-72. During the 
great epidemic of 1878 at New Orleans 383 deaths 
occurred among the whites and 183 among the negroes, 
and the same year in South-west Louisiana there were 
454 and 154 cases for the two races respectively. It 
had already been observed, during the epidemic of 
1869 at New Orleans, that the colored troops were by 
no means free from attacks of yellow fever. The ex- 
perience of the army gave a rate of 866 cases and 256 
deaths per 1,000 whites, and 521 cases and 73 deaths 
per 1,000 blacks. Thus the case prevalence among the 
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negroes had very closely approached that of the white 
population, but stiU the comparative mortality was very 
much lower.^ During the Memphis epidemic of 1878 
the proportion of deaths from yellow fever to the num- 
ber attacked was 42 per cent. among the whites and 
among the blacks only 11 .per cent* During the epi- 
demic in Decatur, Alabama, the case prevalence and 
mortality were as foUows : 

SICKNBSS AND MORTAUTY PROM YELI^OW FKVER AT DECATUR, ALA. 

White Colored 

Cases 100 30 

Deaths 30 5 

Percentap^e of deatbs 30.7 16,7 

The Decatur epidemic shows a lower mortality rate 
for the whites and a higher mortality rate for the colored 
than was observed during the Memphis epidemic. The 
number of cases and deaths, however, is probably too 
small for safe deductions. 

The most recent experience is furnished by the epi- 
demic of Brunswick, Georgia, of 1893. From a report 
of the surgeon in charge, I abstract the foUowing sta- 
tistics : * 

SICKNHSS AND MORTALlTY PROM YEI*I,OW FEVER IN BRUNSWICK, 

GA., 1893. 

White Colored 

Cases 353 717 

Deaths 35 10 

Percentage of mortality 9.9 1.35 

This epidemic shows a still greater case prevalence 
but a lower rate of mortality. The proportion of cases 
to the population is not given, but the colored popula- 

^ National Board of Health Report, 1880, p. 149. 

*Pirst Anuual Report, State Board of Health of Tenn., 1877-1880, 

page 93. 

• For the statÍBtics for Brunswick I am obliged to Dr. Walter Wy- 
man, Surgeon-General of the U. S. Marine Hospital service, Wash- 
ington. D. C. 
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tion was in the large majority. Hence the number of 
cases does not prove conclusively that the proportion of 
cases was gfreater for the colored than for the whites ; 
but the fact is clearly shown that the colored race is to- 
day as liable as the white to the disease, though still 
having a lower mortality rate from this cause. 

With respect to the negro in the West Indies we have 
it on the authority of the yellow fever commission of 
1879 that " it is not true, as has been so often asserted, 
that Cuban negroes are immune against the disease."^ 
The report also refers to the epidemic of 1802 at Mar- 
tinique, where " the African negroes acting as nurses in 
the hospital of Fort de France, were attacked and all 
died, except some old men."* 

Yellow fever is becoming less and less the curse of 
the large cities of the South. In New Orleans, where 
the disease was a constant menace during the early part 
of the century and up to comparatively recent times, 
the decrease in the mortality from this cause wiU appear 
from the foUowing summary : 

MORTAUTY FROM YBLI.OW PEVER IN NKW ORLBAN8, 1845-94. 

Total. Average per Anniun. 

1845-55 18,131 1,684 

1856-67 8,546 777 

1868-78 5,084 462 

1879-89 27 2.4 

1890-95 None None 

The same diminution in the mortality from this dis- 
ease is to be observed in Charleston. 

^ Annual Report, National Board of Health, p. 148. 
^lbid.^ p. 148. 
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MORTAUTY FROM YEIfl^OW FEVER FOR CHARI,ESTON, 1799-1895. 

Total. Average per Annum. 

1799-1808 829 82.9 

1809-1818 270 27.0 

1819-1828 503 50.3 

1829-1838 456 45.6 

1839-1848 136 13.6 

1849-1858 No record 

1859-1868 No record 

1869-1878 ' 284 28.4 

1879-1888 None None 

1889-1895 None None 

^3x3 deaths in 1871, 30 deaths in 1876. 

This remarkable change in the prevalence of this 
most dreaded disease in the large cities of the south 
would seem to prove that the susceptibility of the white 
race to yellow fever has diminished while that of the 
colored race has comparatively increased. It is not a 
question whether this favorable condition for the whites 
has been brought about by sanitation or more scientific 
methods of dealing with the disease ; the point is that 
the white race has become master of the conditions that 
produced the disease, and by this means the average dur- 
ation of life has been considerably increased. The col- 
ored population, while indirectly benefitted by this im- 
provement, is not directly concerned in this favorable 
change in the conditions of life at the South. Much to 
the contrary the liability of the race to this disease has 
enormously increased, if we can rely on the records of 
comparative mortality during the period of servitude. 

It is commonly supposed that the colored race suffers 
more f rom smallrpox than the white race. The supposi- 
tion is fairly supported. by statistical proof. The mor- 
tality from eruptive fevers among the colored troops in 
the West Indies during the period 1817-35 was 2.5 per 
1,000, while for the white troops it was almost niL In 
Sierra Leone during the same period the rate for the 
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negroes was 6.9 while among the whites there were no 
deaths at all from this cause. The records of Charleston, 
S. C, for the period 1822-48 show a large preponderance 
of negro mortalíty from small-pox, there being 45 deaths 
among the white population and 149 among the colored. 
The experience of the army with this disease during the 
war was as f oUows : 

PRBVAI^BNCS OF SMAI^IrPOX IN THE ARMY DURING THS WAR.» 

(Fer ifOoo of mean strength.) 

Caftes Deaths 

Whitetroops 5.49 1.95 

Colored troops 36.62 12.21 

» " Medical Histoiy of the War," Vol. III, p. 624. 

The excess of mortality and disease prevalence among 
the blacks was very large according to the above record. 
It does not appear, however, that out of the same num- 
ber of small-pox cases a larger number died among the 
colored than among the whites. This fact is supported 
by the statistics of the Freedmen's Bureau, according to 
which the mortality and disease prevalence were as 
foUows : 



PRBVALBNCE OP SMAI,L-POX AMONG THB WHITB AND COLORBD 
RBPUGBES TREATBD AT THE HOSPITAW OF THE FREEDMEN'S 

BUREAU. 

Whites Colored 

Cascs 155 10,299 

Deaths 24 1,802 

Percentage of mortality 15-49 I7*55 



These figures support those previously given and 
prove that while small-pox is proportionally more pre- 
valent among the colored population it is not for this 
reason much more fatal proportionally. In the New 
Orleans epidemic of 1875, the mortality was as foUows : 
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PREVAI,ENCE OF SMAI,L-POX IN NEW ORI^EANS IN 1875. 

Whites Colorcd 

Cases 415 477 

Deatbs 131 201 

Percentage of mortalky 3^-53 42.14 

In this epidemic the case mortality of the colored was 
in excess of that of the whites, an excess slightly more 
than 33 per cent In the epidemic of 1874 in the same 
city the number of cases per 1,000 of population was 
4.59 for the white population and 11.30 the colored. 

These figures do not show that there is any specific race 
tendency towards a higher mortality or even towards a 
greater prevalence of the disease among the negroes than 
among the whites. On the contrary the statistics 
ior the last twenty years show that if subjected to vac- 
cination and re*vaccination, the prevalence of this disease 
can as readily be prevented among the colored as among 
the white population. The experience of New Orleans 
proves this very plainly, for the large number of vacci- 
nations among the colored population have virtually 
banished the disease from that city.* With the excep- 
tion of the epidemic of 1884 the city has been compara- 
tively free from small-pox for the last twenty years. 
For Charleston, S. C, the figures are even more instruc- 
tive. The city had a small-pox epidemic in 1865-66 
which caused the death of 48 white and 366 colored 
people. The next epidemic was during 1872-74, when 
12 whites and 122 negroes died; and since 1874 there 
has been but one death from small-pox among the col- 
ored and none among the white population. 

1 During 1S95 there were 46 deaths from small pox among the col* 
ored populatiou of New Orleans against one death from this cause in 
1894. During the same two yean there were vaccinated 30,845 white 
persons and 22,592 colored persous, the vast majority of whom, how- 
ever, were vaccinated during the last three months of 1895 when the 
epidemic had mn its course. An ounce of prevention would have 
prevented the larger part of the mortality of 1895. 
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I have not been able to obtain satisfactory statistics as 
to the comparative mortality among vaccinated and un- 
vaccinated colored persons. The oldest records on this 
subject are probably those of Boston for 1752 and 1792,^ 
but the number of cases is sniall and the figures contra- 
dict each other. For the same reason the statistics for 
Philadelphia for 1893 ^^^ ^^94 ^^^ unsatisfactory. It 
would be of value, however, to obtain trustworthy data 
on this point, to ascertain whether the colored popula- 
tion, properly protected by vaccination, is more or less 
liable to small-pox than the white race. The great de- 
crease in the mortality from this dreaded disease among 
all civilized peoples who have made vaccination compul- 
sory is well known. In England alone the mortality 
rate from this cause has decreased from 219.3 per miUion 
during 1858-60 to 13.2 during 1886-90. The dimin- 
ishing mortality from this disease among the colored 
population would therefore prove that in this respect 
they do not differ materially from the white race. If, 
therefore, the colored people would subject themselves 
to vaccination to the same extent as the whites, there is 
no reason why the mortality for this disease should not 
become equally as low. 

For measles^ scarlet fever^ diptheria and croup^ the 
mortality among the colored is undoubtedly less than 
among the whites. There does not seem to be any 
tendency towards a change in this fortunate condition 
affecting child life. There are occasional exceptions to 
the rule, but if we take into consideration that the prev- 
alence of these diseases is very much influenced by con- 
ditions of life, especially overcrowding of the popula- 
tion, and inefficient sanitary supervision of schools, we 

' Shatuck on the Vital Statistics of Boston, Journal of the Medicat 
Sciences^ April, 1841. 
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inay account for the occasional excess in negro mortality. 
The table below wiU show the comparative mortality 
among the white and colored populations of Charleston, 
Washington, and Baltimore. 

MORTAUTY FROM MEASI^BS, SCARLKT PBVBR^ DIPHTHBRIA AND 
CROUP IN CHARI^STON, 8. C— 1865-1894. 

Rate per Rate per Bxcess of White 

No. of deaths. iqo,ooo No. of deftths. 100,000 Mortality rate. 

of of 

Whlte. population Colored. population (per 100.000) 

Measles 84 19.1 in 13.4 1.31 

Scarlet Fcver . . 124 17.8 54 6.5 11.3 

Diphtheria ... 555 79*9 227 27.4 52.5 

Croup 106 15.3 77 9.3 6.0 

1 Excess in rate for Colored. 

MORTAI4TY PROM MBASI^ES, SCARI^BT PBVBR, DIPHTHBRIA AND 
CROUP IN WASHINGTON AND RAI^TIMORB— 1890. 

(Per ioo»ooo of Population.) 

Washington, D. C. Baltimore, Md. 

White. Colored. White. Colored. 

Measles 1.94 3.96 55.56 40.12 

Scarlet Fever 7.76 7.93 14.16 10.40 

Diphthería and Croup . . 67.88 114.93 60.19 3^.69 



COMPARATIVB MORTAUTY PROM DIPHTHBRIA AND CROUP. 

Ageo-i. Ageo-5. Age^i^. 

White. Colored. White. Colored. White. Colored. 

Baltimore . . 171.00 434.78 405.65 203.38 72. 38 None 

Washingtou. 103.66 445.01 421.05 499 79 164.91 296.10 

For Charleston there is a slight excess in the mortality 
from measles, which, however, fell entirely on one year. 
For the other three diseases the mortality among the 
colored people was less than that for the whites, For 
Washington all three diseases are more prevalent among 
the colored, but as I have said, local sanitary conditions 
may be largely responsible for this. For in Baltimore 
we find that themortality amongthe whites for all three 
diseases is considerable above that of the colored. No 
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definite rule seems, therefore, to prevail, but on the 
whole the colored race would seem to be less liable to 
these diseases than the white race. 

I shall have to deal briefly with the less fatal diseases 
only a few of which can be considered here. Deaths 
from child birth^ and puerperal diseases are about 
equally frequent for the two races. For Baltimore and 
Washington the rates were as foUows : 

DEATHS PROM CHII^DBIRTH AND PUBRPERAI* SBPTlCJeMIA. 
( Rate per 100,000 women, age group 15-45. ) 

White. Colored. 

Washington, 1890 40.64 42.31 

Ballimore, ** 33. 10 27.01 

For Charleston the rates for the period 1865-94 were 
as foUows : 

DBATH8 FROM PUBRPBRAI^ PBVBR. 

Deatha. Rate per 100,000 of population. 

White 61 8.8 

Colored 150 .. . • . . . . i8.i 



The excess of negro mortality from puerperal f evers is 
almost exclusively the result of the conditions of life 
under which these people live. The employment of ig- 
norant colored women as nurses and midwives has been 
so frequently condemned as to need only to be referred 
to. As a race^ the colored people do not seem to suffer 
more from deaths in childbirth than the whites : as ig- 
norant or indifferent individuals they do, just as does the 
foreign population of our large cities in the North. The 
point is of sufficient interest to permit me to present the 
following tables for the cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn, for the census year 1890. 
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DBATHS PROM CHII«DBIRTH AND PUKRPKRAI, DISEASES.i 
(Per 100,000 women, 15-45 years of age.) 



Native whites .... 
Native colored .... 
Of Bnglisli parentage 
Of Irísh parentage . . 
Of German parentage 



Of Russian Jewish parentage . . 81.36 



New York. Brooklyn. 

. 50-21 

. 29.04 

. 51.38 

. 73-62 

. 67.08 

. 89.69 



49-72 . 

81.54 . 

45.56 . 

85.95 . 

96.20 . 



1 Vital Statistics of New York and Brooklyn, p. 48. 

The agreement between the rates of the native whites 
and those of English parentage is significant That the 
rates for those of German parentage should be so high 
is due entirely to the fact that among the Germans and 
the Jews, midwives instead of physicians are almost ex- 
clusively employed in cases of childbirth, in contrast 
with the English and native Americans who rarely make 
use of this class of would-be doctors. The high rates f or 
the Irish, and negroes (excluding Brooklyn for the latter, 
on account of small numbers of negroes in population), 
are probably due to the same cause, that is, the employ- 
ment of ignorant old women as nurses during childbirth. 
If there is another explanation, it wiU be of interest and 
great value to have this point more fuUy discussed by 
qualified medical men. 

Cancer and tumor would seem to be more f requent at 
the younger and less frequent at the older ages among 
the colored population, if the statistics of Baltimore and 
Washington represent fairly the general prevalence of 
these diseases. In the report of Dr. BiUings these two 
diseases have been combined and the foUowing table 
will show the comparative mortality from these two 
causes for two age groups. 
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MORTAUTY FROM TUMOR AND CANCER. 
(Per 100,000 persons of corresponding ages.) 

White. Colored. White. Colored. 

15-45 45 and over. 

Saltimore, 17*87 39-49 290.22 161.29 

Washingtoii, . . . 25.21 31.92 19967 115.70 

According to the reports of tlie health officer of Wash- 
ington the average ages at which death occur f rom can- 
cer have been as f oUows : 

MORTAUTY FROM CANCER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Average age at death.) 

I — I I ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ . ■- — ■ * 

White. Colored. 

Males. Females. Males. Females. 

1893 57 55 35 54 

1894, 60 55 51 53 

The above table would indicate a slightly lower aver- 
age age for the colored persons who died of cancer. 

Whetlier cancer has been on the increase among the 
colored it is impossible to say, more so in view of the 
fact that it is a disputed point whether the disease has 
increased among the whites.^ The fact that more deaths 
from cancer are now recognized may be entirely due to 
better medical diagnosis. The disease has always pre- 
vailed more or less among the colored people, and prob- 
ably to about the same extent The statistics for Balti- 
more and Washington would indicate that the mortality 
is greater among the colored people of middle age than 
among the whites of the same age. If this condition 
prevails generally an increase in the mortality from can- 
cer among negroes may be expected. As to the frequen- 
cy of cancer of the uterus, on which a good deal has been 
written, it can easily be proven that those who believed 

^See a valuable paper of Arthur Newsholme, M. D., and George 
King, F. I. A., ou the Alleged Increase of Caucer, Proceedings 
Royal Society, Vol. 54, pp. 209 et seq. 
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this disease to be rare or entirely absent in tlie negro race 
have drawn their conchisions contrary to the facts. Dr. 
Middleton Michel of the South Carolina Medical CoUege 
and the Charleston board of health has clearly disproved 
the theory of Schroeder that " carcinoma uteri, or any 
form of carcinoma seldom affects the negro woman "^ Ac- 
cording to Dr. Michel there have been 48 cases of cancer 
of the uterus among the white and 53 cases among the 
colored females of Charleston during the period 1878-91. 
These figures are supplemented by the foUowing table 
for the same city showing the comparative prevalence of 
this affliction during the period 1822-48. 

CANCBR OF THB UTERUS. CHART^ESTON, i82>-48. 

White. Colored. 

1822-30 O O 

1831-40, 5 o 

1841-48, 4 8 

The above figures would indicate that the disease was 
rare among both races, an indication which is probably 
more the result of the faihire of physicians to recognize 
the disease than of its actual infrequency. 

The annual reports of the state health officer of Ala- 
bama contain some interesting statistics which may be 
of value in connection with those of Dr. Michel. 

CANCBR OF THE UTERUS IN ALABAMA, 1890-94. 

White. Colored. 

1890, 22 15 

189Z, 19 18 

1892, 26 21 

1893. 25 19 

1894, 27 24 

^ Medical NetuSy Octobcr, 1892. 
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The statistics for this state would indicate about an 
equal degree of prevalence of this disease among the two 
races. The more accurate statistics of Charleston, and 
perhaps better stiU, those for the city of Washingtou 
for the period 1874-94, prove that cancer of the Uterus 
is by no means an infrequent disease among colored 
women. But there would seem to be a distinct dijfference 
in the liability of unmarried females of the colored race 
to this disease, as wiU be observed in the next table. 

DEATHS PROM CANCBR AMONG WHITE AND COI.ORED FEMAI^ES 
PROM SEPTEMBER i, 1874, TO JUNE 30, 1894,— WASHINGTON, D. C» 

— II I ■■■_ _■____ -■ ~ — 

White Pemales. Colored Pemaleii. 

Conjugal Condltion. Conjugal Condition. 

Mar- Wid- Spin- Mar- Wid- Spin- 

Cancer of Total ried. owed. aters. Total ried owed sters. 

Breast 191 77 74 40 89 32 45 12 

UteniB 350 217 105 28 166 77 70 19 

Ovary 18 11 5 2 5 4 i 

Stomacb 113 40 48 25 57 16 32 9 

Liver 64 29 22 13 8 4 3 i 

Face, head, neck, 

mouth and throat 49 16 23 10 14 6 3 5 

AU other 169 83 48 38 55 26 19 10 

Total .... 954 473 325 156 394 165 173 56 
1 Annual report of the Health Officer of the District of Columbia, 1894, pp. 149-50. 

Among the unmarried white females only 17.95 per 
cent. of the deaths from cancer were from cancer of the 
utenis, while 33.93 per cent. of the deaths among un- 
married colored females were from this particular form 
of cancer. In contrast with this fact we find that can- 
cer of the breast was more frequent among single females 
of the white race than among those of the colored. The 
figures to Í)e trustworthy should be based on the number 
of those living at the same ages, but it is probable that 
there would be no material difïerence, relatively speak- 
ing. Dr. Michel deserves much credit for having called 
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attention to the facts as to this interesting phase of the 
pathological history of the race.* 

I may here refer briefly to the liability of the negro 
to appendicitis. It has been claimed that this disease is 
extremely rare among the colored population, some hav- 
ing maintained that the race is not liable to it at all. 
Dr. Ashmead of New York seems to favor the latter 
view, whilë Dr. Gaston of Atlanta, Dr. Hand of Shubuta, 
Miss., and Dr. Baldwin of Columbus, Ohio, in letters to 
the Medical New^ bring forv/ard their own experiences, 
which prove that the disease does occasionally occur 
among the colored population. I myself have record of 
twelve deaths of colored persons f rom this cause, of whom 
five were females. According to the report of the board of 
health of New York city, 129 persons died in New York in 
1892, from typhilitis, perityphlitis, and perforation of the 
vermiform appendix, of whom only one was colored. But 
I am not inclined to attach much value to this apparent 
immunity, for it is only for a very recent period that 
these diseases have been extensively recognized. Thus 
in New York city during the period 1881-92 the deaths 
from this cause have increased as foUows: 1881, 10 
deaths; 1884, 10 deaths; 1888, 72 deaths ; 1892, 129 
deaths. With the exception of the one case in 1892 
there is no record of any other death from this cause 
among the colored in the city of New York.' I do not 

^The disease prevaleuce and consequent mortality from Caucer 
among the persous cared for by the Freedmen's Burcau during the 

period 1868-72 was as follows : 

Cases. Per z,ooo Deaths. Per i.ooo 

Whites 23 1.04 I 0.05 

Colored 462 1.07 62 o. 14 

According to these fígures the disease was about equally prevalent 
among both races, but much more fatal among the colored than 
among the whites. 

• Oct. 7, 1S93. 

'No annual report of the New York board of health has been 
published for the last three years. 
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know of any trustworthy statistics by wliich this doubt- 
ful matter can be cleared. It is probable that in time, 
as the disease becomes better recognized, the number of 
reported cases will increase, which, however, wiU not 
prove that the disease did not exist in equal proportions 
during the past. There is therefore no immunity, as 
has been claimed, but possibly a less degree of suscepti- 
biiity to appendicitis, in the colored race. 

Desirable as it would be to deal in this manner with 
all of the important diseases which affect the colored 
race, it is not possible for me to do so here. I have con- 
sidered those which I have taken pains to investigate to 
a limited extent, and on which it is desirable that data 
should be brought together in order to encourage further 
research. But before I conclude this part of my work I 
wish to deal, as briefly as possible, with the prevalence 
of three diseases which bear on the morbid psychological 
nature of the negro rather than the purely physical. 

Alcoholism^ insanity and suicide are three important 
phenomena of the sociology of the colored race, to which 
frequent reference has been made in medical, anthropo- 
logical and economic literature. But few facts have been 
brought forward to support one view or the other. This 
is largely due to a paucity of data ; which, however, is 
no excuse for the expression of unwarranted opinions. 

" Alcoholism among negroes," we are informed by Dr. 
Norman Kerr, than whom few have more thoroughly 
dealt with the subject of inebriety, " differs materially 
from the same disease in the white and Indian races. 
The negroes, with their vivacity and enthusiasm, from 
their nervous sensitiveness, are easily excited. Their 
drunkenness is more demonstrative than profound, but 
the anaestethic influence is less lasting. They may be 
characterized as more readily intoxicated than the white 
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men of western countries but less liable to the diseased 
condition which I designated narcomania, intoxicate 
mania or inebriety.^" 

This view of Dr. Kerr is supported by a considerable 
body of reliable statistics of which those of the United 
States Army during the war are the most valuable in 
view of their completeness. 

According to the reports of the Provost-Marshal Gen- 
eral the rate of rejections for chronic alcoholism was as 
foUows for the principal nationalities : 

RBJKCTIONS FOR CHRONIC AI^OHOIJSM, U. S. A., 1S61-65.» 



United States, white 


0.535 


peri 


,000 


ezamined 


*' " colored ••.... 


0.310 








Natives of Germany 


0.619 








*< British N. Ameríca . . . 


I.84S 








" Bugland and Wales . . . 


2.346 








" Ireland 


3.779 












iReport Provost-Marshal General, Vol. II, 


p. 431, et seq. 









The rate of rejections for chronic alcoholism was 
therefore the lowest for the colored race and the highest 
for the Irish. It wiU prove of interest to know how far 
this relation was inaintained dnring the progress of the 
war. 

COMFARATIVE DISBASB PRBVAI^BNCB AND MORTALITY FROM 

INTBMPBRANCB.» 
U. S. Army, x86z-66. 



Deliríum tremens . 
Intemperance . . . 
Chrouic alcoholísm 



Whites. 


Colored. 


Cases. 


Deaths. 


Cases. 


Deaths. 


3.744 


450 


12 


4 


5,589 


IIO 


22 


2 


920 


45 


6 


I 



Total 10,253 605 40 7 

» " Medlcal Hlstory of the War," Vol. I, p. 636, et seg, 

This is truly a remarkable record and one which pre- 
sents perhaps the most hopeful side of the negro char- 

^ ** Inebríety or Narcomania/' by Norman S. Kerr, M.D., p. 131. 
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acter. The corresponding mortality rates were one death 
to every 220 for the white soldiers, and one to every 
4,500 colored. The figures therefore prove that while 
the race had a lower rate of rejections for alcoholism be- 
fore active service, it did not develop under the influences 
of the hardships of war times a tendency toward a higher 
rate of intemperance. The experience of the Freed- 
men's Bureau brings out this fact with stiU greater force. 

COMPARATIVK DISEASB PRHVALENCB AND MORTAIJTY PROM 

INTBMPBRANCB.* 
Penons cared for by the Preedxnen's Burcaix, 1865-72. 

Whites. Colored. 

Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. 

Delirium tremens 49 2 65 i 

Inebriatíon 51 o 48 3 

Chronic alcohoHsm 11 i 19 12 

Total rii 3 132 43 

* " Typc of Disease," p. x6, et seq. 

The total number of cases under treatment for all 
causes was 430,466 for the colored and 22,053 for the 
whites ; hence the figures show largely in favor of the 
colored race, and support .the experience of the army be- 
fore and during the war. Dr. Reyburn comments on 
the infrequency of this form of disease among the freed 
people in the foUowing words : 

^ The smaU namber of cases of delirium tremens met with among 
the freed people, being only sizty-five, with one death, presents 
marked coutrast in frequency when compared with the large number 
of cases met with among the white population of our country. This 
may be partiaUy ezplained by the fact that chrouic alcoholism is not 
so frequent among the colored people as among their neighbors of the 
Caucasian race ; still, there does seem to be even among those of the 
freed people who habituaUy use intoxicating dríuks, a marked ez- 
emption from this disease. In the Freedmen's Hospital, under 
my charge, at Washington, D. C, which has had under treatment 
from 1865 to the present time about 5,000 patienta, I remember seeing 
only one or two cases, and these were mild in type. 

My own belief is that the true ezplanation of this exemption is to 
be sought for in the want of development of the cerebral hemispheres, 
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which 80 ofleti exists among the negroes. Delirium tremens is pre- 
ëuiinently a disease causing disorder of intellection, aud hence the 
continued abuse of alcoholic drinks in the uegro race is more likely 
to produce eleptiform convulsions or mania tliau delirium tremens. 

If we now consider the prevalence of this form of 
disease at the present time we find substantially the same 
infrequency of intemperance among the colored popula- 
tion. For the state of Alabama the records for five 
years (1890-94) show 46 deaths among the whites and 
14 among the colored from alcoholism. For Washing- 
ton and Baltimore the death rates for the censtis year 
have been as foUows : 

DKATHS PROM Al^OHOUSM,> 
(Per 100,000 of Fopulatioxi.) 



Whlte. Colored. 

Washington 16.81 3.96 

Baltimore 10.35 11.89 

1 Census Report of Dr. Billings, pp. 38-29. 

The above table shows a larger death rate from al- 
coholism for the colored population of Baltimore than 
for the white, but I am inclined to believe that this rate 
is rather accidental and largely due to the small number 
of cases on which the rate is based. For during the six 
years 1885-90 there were only 27 deaths from alcoholism 
among the colored population of Baltimore and 190 
among the white population. It is therefore plain that 
the rate for 1890 was exceptionally high. The compar- 
ative infrequency of the disease among the negroes still 
exists. 

If it is argued that the mortality from alcoholism does 
not fuUy determine the prevalence of intemperance, 
since many other diseases are the indirect consequence 
of the intemperate use of alcoholic drinks,* I would call 

^ "Type of Disease," p. 14. 

■See Newsholme, *' Vital Statistics/' page 215. 
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attention to the table below which shows the compara- 
tive mortality from diseases of the liver, which is com- 
monly accepted as a sequel of intemperance. The death 
rates are for two age periods and of exceptional interest 
in view of the preceding tables. 

MORTAUTY FROM IJVKR DISEASES.» 
(Per 100,000 of same age.) 

I I ■ I II I !■ III — - 

Agres X5-45. 
Whice. Colored. 

Washington 10.08 17.19 

Baltimore 11.92 15.80 

Ages 45 and over. 

Washington 77.48 49-59 

Baltimore 70.36 28.46 

I I ■ M !■ i I I " - - 

i Census Report of Dr. BiUinga, pp. 28-29. 

This table presents a most interesting phase of the 
question of the comparative frequency of alcoholism. In 
both cities the mortality from disease of the liver is 
higher for the negroes than for the whites for the age 
period 15-45, while it is lower in both cities for the age 
period 45 and over, which includes largely the "old 
stock." If reliance can be placed on these figures, and 
there is no reason to belieye that the conditions in other 
cities would vary greatlyw^ the mortality from the effects 
of intemperance is on the increase among the present \,' 
generation of colored people. I It is not possible at pres- 
ent to determine whether tHÍs is an actual tendency, and 
such related facts as I have consulted would rather tend 
to prove that alcoholism in its violent form is not as 
frequent among the young colored people at the present 
time as among whites. Thus the statistics for Charles- 
ton show 936 white and 625 colored persons arrested for 
drunkenness during the three years 1892-94, and for 
the city of Savannah during the same period the arrests 
were 300 white to 127 colored. In both cities the col- 

ored population is in excess of the white. 

9 
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Thus whatever the condition may be in the North 
it is not shown that the negro at the South reveals 
any positive tendency to a higher rate of mortality 
from alcoholism. The subject, however, needs fur- 
ther investigating before a definite conclusion can be 
arrived at Personally I have observed very little in- 
temperance among the older colored people, but have 
met with many cases among the young men of the pres- 
ent generation. But, while it is probable that the negro 
indulges in liquor to a considerable extent, there is no 
doubt that he suffers less from the consequences of over 
indulgence, and this may account for the low mortality 
rate from this cause. It is to be hoped that this phase 
of the subject wiU be thoroughly investigated by some 
one more familiar with the facts and with better oppor- 
tunities for observation. If the race is still as free from 
alcoholic taint as it was before and during the war and 
reconstruction period, such exemption wiU prove of con- 
siderable economic advantage in the struggle for life. 

Insanity and lunacy are less common among the col- 
ored population than among the whites. Accurate sta- 
tistics on this point, so far as I know, have never been 
coUected and those of the census are mere approxima- 
tions. According to the census of 1890 there has been 
a decrease in the rate of insane per miUion of popula- 
tion, for both races ; but it is admitted that the statistics 
are incomplete. It is the opinion of many writers that 
insanity is on the increase among both races, but I have 
been unable to obtain satisfactory proof of this. There 
are various elements bearing on statistics of insanity 
and idiocy which are often ignored by those who 
have discussed the subject from the statistical stand- 
point* The number remaining in institutions at the 

^ Por a yalnable discnssion of the value of statistics of insanity see 
General Report on the Bnglish Census, 1891, p. 74, et seq. 
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end of the year is largely affected by the number of re- 
coveries and the rate of mortality, while the average 
number of admissions is largely affected by the amount 
of hospital accomodation. 

With respect to the rate of mortality I find that in 
Virginia the mortality rate was 6.9 per cent for the 
white patients and 8.5 per cent. for the colored, during 
the year 1894. In Georgia during the same year the 
mortality of the white patients at the state lunatic 
asylum was ,6.5 per cent. against a colored rate of 11.6 
per cent. It requires only a simple calculation to show 
that this excessive mortality of the colored insane would 
seriously affect the total number remaining at the end 
of the year, and that, consequently the actual rate of in- 
crease would be greater than the apparent rate. With 
respect to hospital accomodation it is plain to any one 
who wiU look into the subject that there is an insuf" 
ficient accomodation f or the insane of both races in many 
states, and the rate of admission is govemed more by 
changes in political control or the condition of the state 
treasury, than by the actual increase of the number of 
insane in the population. The superintendent of one of 
the largest institutions of the South refers to this point 
as foUows : " The number of patients received was not 
as great last year, due to the fact that no addition was 
made to the hospital as was the case the year before." 

Mere statistics of cases of insanity and idiocy are also 
of little value as long as no distinction is made between 
the different forms of insanity. It is generally admitted 
that it is extremely diflScult to draw the line of distinc- 
tion between one form and another, yet it is evident that 
the forms of insanity differ materially for the two races. 
The broad distinction between idiocy, " in which the pro- 
cess of mental development has not been carried far 



i 
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enough," and insanity " in which it has been camed in 
the wrong direction,"^ is hardly sufficient for the pur-' 
pose of establishing the traits and teijidencies of a race ; 
and in the absence of a thorough study of the statistics 
of insanity of the negro it is difficult to deal with the 
question. 

The most reliable data are probably those of the army 
during the war, which have been so frequently made use 
of in this work. According to the statistics of the Pro- 
vost-Marshal General the rate of rejections for insanity 
was 0.808 per 1,000 for the white applicants for enlist- 
ment, and 0.503 per 1,000 for the colored. This would 
give an excess of 60.6 per cent. for insanity among the 
white males of military age. During the war the dis- 
charge rate was 0.34 per 1,000 for the whites and 0.18 
for the colored, a difference of almost one hundred per 
cent. in favor of the colored troops. While the rate of 
rejections was less among the colored, the rate of dis- 
charges for mental diseases was still lower, as compared 
with the white troops. These statistics support the 
general opinion that insanity was not a common disease 
among the colored population before the war. 

If we compare this low rate of insanity among the 
colored men in the army, with the prevalence of this 
disease among the colored refugees cared for by the 
Freedmen's Bureau, we meet with a somewhat different 
condition. 



INSANITY AMONG THB REFUGEES CARED FOR BY THB FREEDMEN'S 

BURHAU. 





Casesof 


Pcr 


Deaths. 


Per 




Insanity. 


100.000. 




100,0000. 


White .... 


54 


235 


3 


1.3 


Colored . . . 


1,171 


272 


73 


16.6 



^ "Sanity and Insanity/' by Dr. Mercer, p. 287. 
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It is here shown tliat the number of insane patients 
and the number of deaths frora insanity was larger 
among the general colored population than among the 
whites during the period immediately after the war. I 
am not inclined to believe that these figures indicate 
an actual increase in insanity, since the efïect of the war 
on the general colored population may have been a ma- 
terial factor in the large number of cases. More espe- 
cially do I believe this in view of the fact that we 
have no information as to the forms of insanity, and 
since it is highly probable that insanity of a serious 
nature was not frequent ; for there is no proof of such 
an increase in the statistics of the Govemment Hospital 
for the Insane at Washington, into which colored per- 
sons have been admitted almost from the time the in- 
stitution was opened in 1856. As a matter of fact, 
the superintendent of the asylum calls attention to 
the matter in the foUowing words, which apply to both 
races: "Contrary to the anticipations which history 
authorized us to entertain at the outset of the struggle, 
the admissions of civil cases in this institution, situated 
in the very midst of the perturbations of the war, have 
been fewer during the last two years than before."* It is 
therefore very doubtful whether the higher rate of in- 
sanity among the colored refugees indicated an actual 
increase of insanity. The table below wiU show the ad- 
missions to the Govemment Hospital for theperiod 1856 
-1894. 

*Report of the Sup't of the Gov't Hospital for the Insane, 1860-65^ 
p. 31. 
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ADMISSIONS TO THE GOVERNMENT HOSPITAI^ FOR THE INSANE. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.--18S&-1894. 



1856-59 
1860-64 

1865-69 

1870-74 

1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 

1890-94 



• • 



Males. 


Pemales. 


White. 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored 


128 


9 


55 


15 


1,096 


25 


94 


23 


937 


75 


119 


33 


731 


56 


160 


42 


715 


84 


iSr 


65 


870 


127 


214 


86 


977 


153 


261 


108 


1,129 


192 


253 


141 



The increase of colored patients during tlie period of 
1865-69 was almost entirely ainong males, and of the 
75 admissions 34 were soldiers. As I have said before, 
it is extremely difficult to reason from the statistics of 
insanity, and not having been able to study in detail the 
published data, I submit the foUowing tables for Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and Pennsylvania, principally for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the need of a thorough in- 
quiry into the subject. 

YEARLY ADMISSIONS OF INSANE PERSONS TO THE CENTRAI, AND 

EASTERN HOSPITAW FOR THE INSANE IN THE 

STATE OF VIRGINIA.» 1888-1894. 

Central Hospital— Colored. Eastem Hospital— White. 

Male. Female. Male. Female. 

1888 108 98 44 6 

1889 99 76 5X 20 

1890 89 67 65 13 

1891 141 102 70 22 

1892 44 29 63 33 

1893 121 114 35 26 

1894 99 77 70 42 

1 Annual reporta of the Eastem and Central State Hospitals, 18SS-1894. 
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INSANE PERSONS CONFINED IN HOSPITALS IN PENNSYLVANIA AT 
THE END OP EACH YEAR FOR THE PERIOD 1887-1894.1 

Males. Pemales. 

Wbite. Colored. White. Colored. 

1887 ...... 3081 84 2999 65 

1888 3231 70 3114 95 

1889 3434 76 3268 106 

1890 3697 89 3495 118 

1S91 3803 92 3641 113 

1892 3923 98 3725 109 

1893 4065 105 3805 129 

1894 . . . 4346 127 4013 130 

1 Annual reports of the Pennsylvania atate board of lunacy, 1887-1894. 

INSANE PERSONS CONFINED IN THE STATE LUNATIC ASYI^UM OF 
GEORGIA AT THE END OF EACH YEAR FOR THE PERIOD 1890-94.1 

Males and Femalea. 
White. Colored. 

1890 1089 477 

1S91 I142 523 

1892 I061 509 

1893 II46 530 

1894 1204 539 

1 Aunual reports of the Georgia State I«unatic Aaylum, 1890-94. 

The statistics of the Government Hospital for the In- 
sane would indicate a considerable increase in insanity 
among the colored population of Washington ; but if the 
increase in population and the admission of colored 
soldiers from all parts of the country is taken into ac- 
count, as well as the possible admission of colored 
patients from the surrounding country, it remains to be 
proven whether there has been an actual increase of 
insanity or not. According to Mr. Bruce, who had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for observation, lunacy is very 
uncommon among the colored population of Southside 
Virginia, and this is true for other parts of the state, as 
I know from personal observation. The irregular num- 
ber of admissions to the colored insane asylum do not 
afford a fair means of estimating the probable increase, 
and the statistics for Georgia and Pennsylvania are for 
too short a period to prove a decided tendency towardsa 
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greater prevalence of insanity among the colored popula- 
tion. The foUowing table wiU show the proportion of 
admissions to Virginia state institutions for various age 
groups of both races : 

NUMBBR OP IN&A.NK AT BACH AGK AND PROPORTION TO TOTAI* AT 

TIMK OF ATTACK OP INSANITY. 

Age. Colored.1 Percentage. White.' Percentage. 

Under 15 87 2.85 83 3.88 

15-20 333 10.89 186 8.69 

20-25 386 12.63 302 14.12 

25-30 406 13*29 270 12.62 

30-35 371 12.14 23S II. 13 

35-40 365 11.94 228 1066 

40-45 289 9.46 182 8.51 

45-50 216 7.07 153 7.15 

50-60 207 6.77 190 8.89 

* 60-70 134 4.39 112 5.23 

70-80 56 1.83 31 1.45 

80 and over ... 10 .33 i 0.05 

Unknown .... 196 6.41 163 7.62 

Total 3056 ico.oo 2139 100.00 

1 AdmÍ£8Íons to the Central State Hoapital from the beginning to September 30, 

1894. 
* Admissions to the Bastem State Hospital from 1S68 to September 30, 1894. 

It would appear from this table that there is a very 
slight tendency towards a higher rate of admissions for the 
earlier age groups of the colored race. This might in- 
dicate an increase of insanity since such increase would 
probably appear first in the younger generation. In the 
absence of comparative statistics I give the information 
for the benefit of those who may wish to pursue this in- 
teresting subject farther than it has been possible for me 
to do. It must be taken into consideration that insanity 
is more frequent among the natives of Africa than might 
be supposed. The only statistics which have come to 
my notice are those of the lunatic asylum of Sierra 
Leone for the period 1843-53. ^^^ table abstracted 
from Dr. Clark's report may be of enough interest to 
warrant its being inserted here. 
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NUMBER OF LUNATICS UNDER TRBATMENT, AND DEATHS, IN THE 
COLONIAI* HOSPITAL AT SIERRA LEONE, WEST APRICA— 1843-1853.» 





Cases. 


Deaths. 




Cases. 


Deaths. 


1843. . 


58 


13 


1849. . . 


61 


19 


1844. . 


54 


II 


1850 . . . 


54 


II 


1845 . 


54 


17 


1851 . . . 


88 


14 


1846 . . 


52 


19 


1852. . . 


III 


26 


1847. . 


56 


15 


1853. . . 


98 


23 


1848 . . 


43 


13 










Total 



729 



181 



^Joumal of the Royal StatisHcal Sodety, Vol. XIX, p. 81. 

It wiU be observed that the number of lunatics ad- 
mitted during the period covered by this table was 727, 
which would cleariy prove that insanity was not an un- 
common disease among the natives of Af rica at the time. 
The prevalence of the disease at the present time may, 
therefore, be as much due to the consequences of heredity 
as to the effects of the struggle for life. In the West 
Indies, where the colored population leads an existence 
free from all mental strain and physical over-exertion, I 
find that the rate of insanity is about the same as 
the census rate for the colored population of the United 
States. The statistics of insanity for the West Indies 
are, however, subject to all the objections that have been 
advanced against the data for the United States ; though 
the element of error is probably the same in the English 
colonies as in this country. 



RATBS OP INSANE PER i,ooo OF POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

AND THE WEST INDIES— 188X-1891. 





i88x. 


X89X. 


United States (colored) . . 


2.4^ 


2.3^ 


Jamaica 


1.4 


1.3 


Trinidad 


1.8 


1.9 


Grenada 


. . 


2.8 


British Guiana 


• . 


2.2 


Leeward Island 


. . 


2.0 


Barbadoes 


. . 


2.6 


1 Por 1880 and 1890. 
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I have diligently searched for more reliable informa- 
tion on the rate of insanity and the tendency of the 
colored population with regard to it, and the statistics 
here given constitute what seemed to me the most re- 
^s^ liable body of facts bearing on the subject. They do 
not prove that there has been any decided tendency 
toward an increase in the insanity rate of the colored 
population — ^which, however, a more careful inquiry 
might disclose. 

Suicide among the colored population is very rare 
and the most careful examination of the available sta- 
tistical material fails to disclose any decided tendency 
towards a change. There have been frequent statements 
to the contrary, and even so careful a writer as Morselli^ 
speaks of "the extraordinary propensity of blacks to 
suicide." The New York Medical Examiner a few 
years ago quoted with approval the statement : " It is 
said that before the war suicide among the colored popu- 
lation was very infrequent, but since they have been 
compelled to earn their living by their own exertion, 
this form of death has become quite common." But, as I 
have said, there is no proof f or this assertion, and suicide 
among the colored population is apparently as infrequent 
now as it was before the war. In fact, there have been 
times when self-destruction among the slave or freed 
colored population prevailed even to the extent of an 
epidemic, and suicide among the slave population has 
been recorded by many writers on the negro in Africa and 
on this continent. Oíie of the earliest references to 
negro suicide I find, is in the history of a negro settle- 
ment in Brazil, sometime in the seventeenth century. 
At the time of the Dutch invasion, some negro slaves 
escaping from Pernambuco settled in the forest of Pal- 

* ** Suicide," pagc 133. 
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mairas, in the province of Alagoas. Their number soon 
increased to several thousands and for more than sixty 
years they maintained their independence, repulsing first 
the attacks of the Dutch and afterwards those of the 
Portuguese, and were not subdued tiU 1679, by an army 
from S. Paulo. When defeat was certaiu, several negro 
chiefs leaped from a high rock to death, which they pre- 
ferred to slavery.* An ahnost identical case is cited by 
Bryan Edwards in his history of the West Indies,^ where 
some of the Maroons, when defeat was inevitable before 
the advancing forces of the British, hurled themselves 
over the precipices and were dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. 

Epidemics of suicide among negro slaves have been cited 
by H. W. Bates in his work on " Central America, the 
West Indies and South America," (London, 1878). The 
cause of these was a simple resolution on the part of the 
slaves to die en masse^ and was not due to any iU treatment 
on the part of their masters.* These epidemics may have 
been due to a belief that af ter death they were to be restored 
to their native land and enjoy their friends' society in a 
future state.* In a report on " The Medical and Miscel- 
laneous Observations Relating to the West India Islands," 
Dr. John WiUiams, in 181 7, refers to this interesting 
phase of the subject as foUows: "The iU-disposed 
toward their masters wiU sometimes be guilty of suicide ; 
or by resolute determination resort to dirt eating and 

1 "Hand Book of Brazil/' page 10. 

• Bryan Edwards, " History of Ihe Britisli Colonies in tlie Wcst 
Indies,*' London, 1801, Vol. I. 
»0*Dea, "Suicide," page 197. 

*"They [the negro slaves on the Cenlral American plantations] will 
form a general resolution to poison themselves all round and wiU 
carry it out with the greatest stoicism, and thÍB without being nec- 
cssarily driven to it by iU treatment." W. H. Bates, quoted by 0*Dea, 
"Suicide," p. 197. 




' 
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thus produce disease and at leiigth death. It is often 
necessary to check this spirit, and as negroes imagine 
that if decapitation be inflicted after death the transítion 
to their native country cannot follow, a humane princi- 
ple leads the proprietor to have the head of such a negro 
placed iu some prominent situation and such has been 
found a salutary mode of deterring the rest from conduct 
so destructive."^ 

The method here applied to check the tendency to 
suicidê is very much the same as that in the case of the 
Milesian virgins. That dirt eating was resorted to by 
resolute determination to suicide is very doubtful, 
however, for clay eating is not infrequent even at the 
present time and can hardly be connected with a ten- 
dency to suicide. If the habit can be called a disease, 
and it probably is, it is met with among negroes under 
all conditions. Thus the liberated slaves cared for at 
the colonial hospital at Sierra Leone were " frequently at- 
tacked with mal d'^ estomac or dirt eating.'" According to 
Dr. Robert Clark it was induced by nostalgia.* According 
to Cartwright,* dirt eating was not uncommon among 
slaves and was largely due to a depressed mental condition 
induced by superstitious f ears of having been poisoned or 



' DeBow, "South aiid West," Vol. I, pp. 92-93. 
^ Journal Royal Statistical Society^ 1856, p. 61. 
' The prevalence of and mortality from nostalgia auiong the white 
aud colored soldiers duríng the war was aa follows : 



White troops . 
Colored troops 



Cases. 

5»2I3 

334 



Deaths. Deaths per 1,000 cases. 

58 II.6 

16 499 



Among the freed people under the care of the Freedmen's Bureau there 
were to8 cases of nostalgia among the colored and 6 cases aniong the 
white refugees, a rate of 2.5 per 1,000 for the former and 2.8 for the 
latter. While therefore the disease was about equally prevalent, it 
was much more fatal among the colored soldiers duríng the war. 
*DeBow, "Sonth and Wcst," Vol. II, p. 321. 
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conjured. According to Ribot,' dirt eating presents a 
curious instance of morbid heredity, and according to 
Humboldt, it is met witli in all tropical countries. In 
Alabama at tlie present time (Winston Co.) several liun- 
dred white families are addicted to this habit and as a 
cause or effect they are extremely superstitious. Thus 
it is extremely doubtf ul whether dirt eating has a direct 
relation to suicide, unless it creates a morbid state of 
mind favorable to the act. 

In Hayti we have record of the suicide of Christophe 
and others who preferred death to imprisonment or a 
worse fate at the hands of their enemies. B. S. Hunt, 
in his pamphlet on " Hayti and the Mulatto," writes 
that " suicide, formerly so common amongst the slaves 
is now almost unknown in Hayti. Since 1842 [this was 
written in 1860] only three instances of it in which 
Haytians were the subjects, have come to my notice. 
One, an officer disgraced, hanged himself ; a retired citi- 
zen, insane, cut his throat ; a merchant embarrassed in 
his affairs took poison. AU were men of education and 
light color." ' I could give many other instances of this 
order, but wiU conclude with a reference to the case cited 
by Burmeister, of the negro slave who, after building a 
house for his master, was refused his freedom and in a 
fit of despondency put an end to his life.* Darwin quotes 
Reade to the effect that even among the negroes on the 
west coast of Africa suicide was common.* 

It is therefore plain from the facts before us that 
suicide was more or less frequent among the negro pop- 
ulation under various conditions and as the result of a 
variety of causes. In no wise does the negro show a 

' Heredity," p. 88. 

• Pages 18-19. 

* Essay on the negro of Brazil, page 15 ; Evening Post reprint, 1856. 
* " Descent of Man," Ch. IV. 
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special race characterístic. The cases cited could be 
duplicated by those of other races.^ Nowhere is there 
shown a specific tendeucy towards self destruction. Only 
under exceptional conditions, such as have at all times 
induced people to end their own existence, do we find 
the negro giving way in a moment of despair.* 

For Charleston, S. C, the record for the period 1822- 
48 shows that only nine colored persons kiUed them- 
selves duriug the twenty-eight years, while 40 whites 
took their own lives. During the 6 years 1889-94 there 
were three suicides among the colored and twelve among 
the whites. This is at the rate of one suicide to every 
two years, a number too small to have any definite rela- 
tion to the population in general. For Philadelphia I 
have the records for 1866-94 which fail to indicate any 
decided tendency towards an increase in negro suicides.* 

^See arlicle on "Suicide among Primitive Peoples " in the Ameri' 
can\Anihropologht^ 1894. 

' Froni 8uch statistics as have come to my notice, suicide wonld 
appear nearly twice as frequent among the American Indians as 
among the colored population. The foUowing are the number of 
suicides as reported to the Commissioner of Indiau aíFairs : 

Year. No. of Suicides. Year. No of Suiddes. 

1882 13 1889 12 

1883 6 1890 II 

1884 2 189I 14 

1885 3 1892 13 

1886 6 1893 12 

1887 * 1894 14 

1888 * 1895 16 

• Not reported. 

Ou au estimated population of 250,000 the above fígures would give 
an average rate per milliou of 52.6 for the seven years 1889-95 in con- 
trast with an average rate of 28.1 for the colored population of eight 
representative southern cities, during the period 1890-94. 

• During the war there were only nine colored suicides in the army 
and during the twenty years since the war (1870-90) only seven, 
Among the 400,000 patients of the Preedmen's Bareau only three com- 
mitted suicide, although 1171 were treated for madness. 
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SUICIDES AMONG THE COI^ORED POPUI,ATlON OF PHII^ADELPHIA, 

1866-1894* 





No. of 




No.of 




No. of 




No. of 


Year. 


cases. 


Year. 


cases. 


Year. 


cases. 


Year. 


cases. 


1866 


None 


1873 


None 


1880 


None 


1887 


2 


1867 


None 


1874 


None 


1881 


Noue 


1888 


None 


1868 


None 


1875 


Noue 


1S82 


None 


1889 


I 


1869 


I 


1876 


None 


1883 


None 


1890 


3 


1870 


I 


1877 


None 


1884 


None 


1891 


I 


187 1 


I 


1878 


None 


1885 


None 


1892 


I 


1872 


I 


1879 


None 


1886 


None 


1893 


2 














1894 


2 



1864-96.— Sixteen duríng tweuty-nine year^ 

1 Annual report Philadelphia Board of Health, 1894, pages 333-334* 

According to Dr. Billings the rate for Philadelphia 
per 100,000 of population over 15 years of age was 3.20 
for the colored population, while the rate for the whites 
was 12.99, ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ foreign population, 23.57. 
But if this rate had been calculated on 1891 the rela- 
tion would have been entirely reversed. Instead of three 
we had only one colored suicide, and instead of ^'j whites 
there were 107. Hence the futility of reasoning from 
rates based on too small a number of cases, and the need 
of taking account rather of the actual numbers. The 
table which foUows shows the actual number of col- 
ored suicides for the period 1876-94, with the records 
for a few years wanting. The table is for the four 
cities, Washington, Baltimore, New Orleans and Rich- 
mond, all representative cities of the South. 

SUICIDBS AMONG THS COLORED POPUI^TION OF SOUTHERN CITIES. 

Washington. Baltimore. New Orleans. Richmond. 



1876. 

1877. 
1878 . 
1879. 
1880. 
1881 . 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
tNoreoord. 



2 
2 
I 



t 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

5 

5 



t 
t 



t 
I 
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Washington. Baltimore. NewOrleans. Richmond. 

1885 - - 4 t 

1886 3 I 4 I 

18S7 3 2 - I 

1888 - I 4 t 

1889 I - 3 I 

iSqO I - 2 

189I 3 2 2 

1S92 2 t 3 

1893 ..... I t 6 

1894 ..... 4 t 4 2 

t No record. 

Tliis table does not sliow that there is any decided 
tendency towards an increase in the number of suicides. 
In fact it shows that in proportion to the population 
there has rather been a decrease, But I would not argue 
on the basis of the population, for such basis can only 
be applied when there is an actual relation between the 
general population and a certain series of observed facts. 
With the possible exception of New Orleans there 
is no regularity in the number of cases of colored sui- 
cides, and hence, I doubt whether there is any influence 
in the physical, mental or moral life of the colored peo- 
ple tending to increase the number of suicides. In New 
York city, where the conditions of life are probably most 
unfavorable for the negro, only 12 cases of suicide oc- 
curred among the colored during the six years 1885-90, 
an average of about two cases per annum. In Brooklyn 
during the same period only three occurred, while in 
Boston only one case was recorded during that period.^ 

The negro commits suicide, as a rule, only in a fit of 
passion, during loss of self control, or as in most cases, to 

' Duríng the census year ending May 31, 1890, there were reported 
3816 white suicides and 116 colored. In proportion to the 
population this would give a rate of 69.5 per million for the whites 
and 15.5 per miUion for the colored. Hence the white rate is shown 
to be 348.4 per cent. in ezcess of the colored rate. We uiay conipfire 
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escape the consequences of his crimes. I have been able 
during a number of years to coUect the facts conceming 
18 suicides among colored people and the foUowing is 
an analysis of the motives that prompted them. 

Out of the 18 one was a woman who ended her life at 
the age of 32 because her husband proved her guilty of 
adultery with a white man. Another woman kiUed 
herself because the man she wanted to marry already 
had a wife. Of the 16 males, 9 were guilty of crime 
at the time of their death. Eight had kiUed either 
wife or mistress or the wife of some other man be^- 
fore ending their own lives. In one case a man was 
accused of theft by a railroad company and rather 

this calculation, based, as it mnst be admitted, on incomplete retnms, 
with the statistics for eight representative southem cities for the 
period 1890-94. 

MORTAUTY PROM SUICIDK IN BIGHT 80UTHBRN CITIES DURING 

THK PIVB YEARS 1890-X894.1 
(Per million of population.) 

White. Colored. 

Savannah, Ga. 344-8 x6.i 

New Orleans, La« 195. i 51.4 

NashviUe, Tenn 194.0 36.8 

Washiugton, D. C 180.2 26.9 

Memphis, Tenn 176.0 24.3 

Atlanta, Ga. io4*7 I3*7 

Charleston, S. C 91. i 18.8 

Richmond, Va. 57.4 11.9 

Eightcities 171.3 28.1 

I Mean population of eight dties 1800-94, White, 573,173 

Colored, 335,008 
Total number of sulcides 1890-94, . . . White, 491 

Colored, 47 

According to this table, which is as accnrate as present registration 
methods can make it, the white snicide rate was 17 1.3 per miUion 
against a colored rate of only 28.1. There wonld therefore seem to 
be no decided tendency on the part of the negro population to com- 
mit suidde nnder the influences of dty life, but rather under any 
ezceptionally abnormal condition, not necessarily connected with the 
stmggle for life in the dties. 
zo 
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thati stand trial sliot himself. Two negroes, one in 
New York and the other in Chicago, killed themselves 
to escape arrest. Two were apparently insane when 
they committed the act, one from the efïects of la 
grippe, and the other (a teacher) from causes not 
ascertained. Another case was that of a man in Ala- 
bama, who had once been a prosperous farmer ; but bad 
crops had ruined him and rather than give up his 
mortgaged horses he deliberately drove them over a 
bluff, kiUing the horses and himself. One, a jockey, 
killed himself because the woman with whom he was 
living in adultery deserted him. The last case was that 
of a young colored man who attempted suicide ' because 
his mistress had treated him shabbily.'^ In all of the 
instances cited, the underlying motive appears to have 
been criminal or ani-social. In none of the cases can 
we trace any of the more subtle motives which only too 
often prompt the unsuccessful or weak of more cultured 
and advanced races. 

From the facts given there does not appear to be any 
decided tendency toward an increase in the suicide rate ; 
and this agrees with the facts brought out regarding the 
prevalence of alcoholism and insanity. Mr. Bruce in 

^ It may be of interest to give the fonowing facts in regard to the 
methods emplojed in the commission of suicide. The data have 
been compiled from the census of 1890 and show the actual numbers 
as wcH as the per cent. of each group in the total for all suicides. 

Whites. Perccnt. Colored. Percent. 

Method. Casea. Cases. 

Shooting 1,035 27.1 31 26.7 

. Drowning 217 5.7 7 6.0 

Poison 829 21.7 29 25.0 

Othermethod. . . . 1,735 45.5 49 42-3 

Total 3i8i6 100.00 116 100.00 

According to this table there would seem to be no distiuct trait in 
regard to the means selected, but rather a close similarity to those 
made nse of by the white population. 
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his work on the " Plantation Negro as a Freeman," re- 
marks : " As a coroUary of their comparative immunity 
from insanity for moral reasons, it is found that the 
blacks rarely commit suicide, a fact easy of explanation 
when a fuU knowledge of the character of the race has 
been obtained. In the first place no cause of anxiety 
presses long enough upon the mind of the individual 
negro to foster a desire to put an end to life .... 
then, too, he lacks the coolness and fortitude to destroy 
himself : above all he has a peculiar horror of death, 
owing to his morbid imagination and not improbably 
to his tendency to live whoUy in the present" 

Suicide, according to Morselli " preponderates in those 
states which are most advanced in civilization and above 
all in intellectual development. . . . The inferior 
races, just because they withhold themselves from the in- 
fluences of ci vil progress do not acquire any increased. ten- 
dency, even amid contact with Europeans, or at least 
only by slow degrees and in proportion as they adopt/ 
our civilization." ^ J 

Now it is true that suicide is most frequent in those 
states where intellectual culture has advanced most, but 
it is not true that it is intellectual culture which has 
caused the increase, but rather the want of it or the mal- 
adjustment of the individual to the conditions of life. 
As Morselli has said elsewhere, " all transition is pain- 
ful " and the lesson of life which so few wiU accept, is 
that during individual as well as social evolution we 
must have patience and do our duty in whatever manner 
it is placed before us. The individual who attempts by 
some means or others to overcome by force the obstacles 
that hinder him from reaching the level of others wiU 
often, in despair, end his own life, but more often be- 

^ *'Saicide," page 118. 
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cause he violated the common law and lacks courage to 
face the result. 

" It may confidentially be assumed," writes Mr. Hum- 
phreys, " that the most important branch of vital statis- 
tics is that which deals with deaths and rates of mor- 
tality. This is not only the most complex branch of the 
subject, deserving the most careful study, but the in- 
fluence of health on the human race is so powerful for 
good or evil that statistics of deaths, and rates of mortality 
acquire their greatest value for their acceptation as trust- 
worthy indications of public health." That this con- 
clusion is fuUy warranted, has, I trust, been proven by 
the preceding pages, which so far as I know, represent 
a summary of the most important and reliable data 
pertaining to the comparative mortality of the two 
Taces. 

As to the value of the conclusions arrived at, or rather 
as to the results brought out by the comparative mor- 
tality rates, I accept the statistical method as the most 
useful and reliable which has yet been devised for 
reaching conclusions more definite and scientific than 
individual observation or opinions. By the statistical 
method we have before us a picture of the condition, 
past and present, of the whole race, and by the compara- 
tive method we can obtain information which will 
present with much accuracy the probable tendencies of 
one race in comparison with another. 

In regard to the statistics of mortality for American 
cities, it cannot be denied that to a limited degree they fall 
short of a representation of the actual facts. But, in the 
words of Mr. Milme, " it may reasonably be presumed 
that the returned numbers are always in the same ratio 
to the true, and this is all that is necessary to the truth 
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of the inferences drawn . . . . for it is not abso- 
lute numbers, but their relative proportions only that 
are essential to the calculations.^ " On the assumption, 
therefore, that the statistics of mortality represent fairly 
the actual differences between the viability of the two 
races, the foUowing conclusions seem warranted : 

First. The excess of births over deaths is greater for 
the white race than for the colored in the southern states» 

Second. In the northern states the colored race does 
not hold its own, for the deaths outnumber the births. 
The apparent increase in the population is due exclu- 
sively to migration. 

Third. For ten representative southern cities the mean 
death rate for five years (1890-94) was 20.12 per 1,000 
for the white race, and 32.61 for the colored. The ex- 
cess of mortality represents a loss of 16,046 lives on the 
basis of the rate of mortality for the whites during the 
five years, of 3,209 per annum, in the ten cities. On 
the basis of Farr*s normal death rate of 1 7 per i ,000, 
the loss in lives was 35,457 during the five years. On 
whatever basis we may estimate the value of a life, the 
economic loss alone must be enormous. 

Fourth. The excess of negro mortality is greatest at 
the age period under fifteen and least at the higher ages. 
This is largely the result of an excessive mortality of 
infants and children under five. 

Fifth, The number surviving to productive and re- 
productive ages is in consequence of this excessive infant 
mortality considerably less for the colored than for the 
whites, and by just so much their comparative social and 
economic efficiency is diminished. 

Sixth. The expectation of life at birth is from 12.5 
to 1 7. 1 1 years less f or the colored than f or the white 

' *' Value of Atinuities and Assurauce," Vol. II. 
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population in four cities for which life tables were cal- 
culated at the census of 1880. 

Seventh. The effect of altitude and density of popu- 
lation on mortality is about the same for both races and 
the differences in mortality of the two races remain prac- 
tically the same. The effect of the conditions of life 
is, therefore, comparatively unimportant, while to the 
effect of race and heredity are largely due the existing 
differences in the mortality of the two races. 

Eighth. The mortality of the colored race is on the 
increase, in contrast with a diminishing death rate for 
the white race. This increase in the negro death rate 
appears entirely in the period which has elapsed since 
emancipation. 

Ninth. The colored race is subject to a higher death 
rate than the whites from the foUowing diseases : 

(i). AU diseases of infants, including premature and 
stiU births. 

(2). Consumption, at all ages, but most especially for 
the age group 15-45. ^he mortality from this disease 
before the war was less for the colored than for the 
whites. The preseut tendency is towards a still higher 
death rate among the colored, in contrast with a steady 
decrease of the rate amoug the whites. 

(3). Pneumonia, the mortality being greatest at the 
early ages. This disease is also on the increase. 

(4). Scrof ula and venereal diseases. These are much 
more prevalent among the colored, and are on the in- 
crease. 

(5). Malarial fevers, contrary to general opinion, are 
more prevalent among the colored population, with a 
decided tendency towards an increase. 

(6) Typhoid fever is more prevalent at the ages be- 
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low 45, and less prevalent at the ages above 45. The 
tendency is towards an increase. 

Tenth. The facts for the other diseases may be sum- 
marízed as foUows : 

Yellow fever, contrary to general opinion, occasion- 
ally prevails among the colored race, though with less 
severity than among the white race. There is a decided 
tendency toward an increase in the susceptibility to this 
disease among the colored population. 

Smallpox is more prevalent among the colored, but 
this is due almost entirely to an unprotected condition. 
When vaccination is properly attended to the mortality 
is easily reduced, and there is a decided tendency to- 
wards a decrease through this means. , /. 

Measles, scarlet fever, and diptheria are as a rule less 
prevalent among the colored population, and there are 
no positive indications of an increase. The opinion held 
by some, that the negro is not liable to scarlet fever, is 
disproved. 

Deaths from childbirth and puerperal fever are more 
frequent among the colored, but the diseases are subject 
to control. The high mortality is entirely the result of 
ignorance and want of proper medical attendance. 

Tumor and cancer are less prevalent among the col- 
ored, but on the increase among the population below 
the age of 45. Carcinoma uteri, from which some writers 
have supposed the negro exempt, is prevalent, though to 
a less extent, among the colored population. 

Appendicitis, another disease to which it was supposed 
the negro was not liable, is prevalent, though apparently 
to a less extent than among the whites. 

Alcoholism is less prevalent than among the whites 
and there is no positive proof of a tendency towards an 
increase. 
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Insanity is also less prevalent with no positive proof of 
a tendency towards an increase. 

Suicides are rare with no positive indications of an in- 
crease of the number. 

The general conclusion is that the negro is subject to 
a .higher mortality at all ages, but especially so at the 
early age periods. This is largely the result of an inor- 
dinate mortality from constitutional and respiratory 
diseases. Moreover, the mortality from these diseases is 
on the increase among the colored, and on the decrease 
among the whites. In consequence, the natural increase 
in the colored population will be less from decade to de- 
cade and in the end a decrease must take place. It is 
y sufficient to know that in the struggle for race suprem- 
^ acy the black race is not holding its own ; and this fact 
once recognized, all danger from a possible numerical 
supremacy of the race vanishes. Its extreme liability to 
consumption alone would suffice to seal its fate as a 
race. That alone would suffice to make impossible 
numerical supremacy in the southern states. " Sufferers 
from phthisis," writes Mr. Haycraft,^ " are prone to other 
diseases such as pulmonary and bronchial attacks, so 
that over and above the vulnerability to the one form of 
microbe, they are to be looked upon as unsuited not 
only for the battle of life but especially for parentage 
and f6r the multiplications of the conditions for which 
they themselves suffer." 

^ Haycraft, "Darwinism and Race progress." 



Chapter III. 

ANTHROPOMETRY. 

In tlie foUowing pages I shall discnss as fully as the 
limited material wiU permit, the anthropometric charac- 
teristics of the colored race as compared with the whites. 
In view of the preceding discussion I shall confine my- 
self almost entirely to data having a direct bearing on 
the longevity of the two races and consequent social and 
economic efficiency. The most essential characteristics 
falling under this restricted class of facts are, weight, 
play of chest, lung capacity and frequency of respiration. 

The close relation of weight to longevity is a fact suf- 
ficiently established to need little f urther explanation. 
The uniform result of statistical investigations of life 
insurance companies has been to prove that persons 
under average weight have a decided tendency towards 
pulmonary diseases. The elaborate investigations of the 
medical departments of the New York Mutual Life in 
1874,^ the Washington Life in 1886,* the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America* in 1895, and the New 
York Mutual Life in 1895,* prove conclusively that low 
weight in proportion to age and stature is a detennining 
factor in the susceptibility of an individual to consump- 
tion. It is therefore of importance to ascertain whether"^ 
the colored man, subject to such an inordinate mortality 
from pulmonary and respiratory diseases, is on the aver- 
age of lesser weight in proportion to stature than the 

^ *' Mortuary experíence of the Mutual Life Insurance Co./' New 
York, 1S77 ; Vol. II., page 44, eí se^. 
* " Bzperíence of the Washington Life Insurance Co.,*' New Yotk, 

1889, pAge ^A^f ^^ ^^7' 

' Statistics of Conaumption, by Edward HamiU, M.D./* Transactions 
of the Ássocialion of Life Insurance Medical Directors,'* 1S89-95, page 

95. ^^ -r^^- 

^*'Statistic8 of Consumption, Mutual Life Insurance Co.,*' New 
York, 1895, page 12, et seq. 
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white. I tnay anticipate the data which foUow by say- 
ing that he is not; but on the contrary he is on the 
' average of greater weight in proportion to age and 
height than the white. 

The most elaborate collection of facts bearing on this 
point is in the statistics of the Sanitary Commission^ and 
of the Provost-Marshal General.* The fonner work 
deals with recruits at the time of application for 
enlistment, while the latter deals with the soldier in the 
field. I give below the mean weight of white and col- 
ored soldiers according to age and stature. The in- 
stances cited wiU suffice to bring out the fact that the 
colored males almost without exception weigh more than 
the whites. 

M^N WEIGHT OP WHITK AND COLORED SOI«DlKRS ACCORDING TO 

AGK AND STATURH.i 

Age 90, Age 25. 

Statnre.» White. Colored. White. Colored. 

Inches. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. I«bs. 

64.5 130.4 138.8 128.8 136 7 

65.5 133.8 1379 137.7 142.5 

66.5. 138.5 141. 7 142.7 147.I 

67.5 142.8 145.0 146 2 152 5 

68.5 147.3 150.9 M9.8 156.9 

69.5 147-4 156.0 157.6 152.5 

70.5 154.7 144.8 161. 8 166.4 

Agc 30. Age 35. 

64 5 135.0 143.5 131 5 143.6 

65.5 136.4 142.6 140.6 137.7 

66.5 147.0 142 o 1470 146.4 

67.5 148.2 150.8 149.3 170.0 

68.5 152.7 153.9 15 »9 148. 1 

69.5. . . . 1590 160.4 145-4 161. 8 

70.5 156.5 154 9 157.2 

> Gould, '* MiliUry Statistics," pp. 426-433. 

spor colored soldiers the mean statures are 64.25, 65.25, 66.25, 67-35, 68.25, 69.25 
and 70.25 inches. 

^ *' Investigations in tlie Military and Anthropological Statistica of 
Atnertcan Soldiers.'' By Benjamin Apthorp Gould, Actuary to the 
Sanitary Conimission. Canibridge» 1869. 

' '* Statistics, Medical and Anthropological, of the Provost-Marshal 
General'8 Bureau," vol. 2. By T. H. Bazter, A.M., M.D., (Washing- 
ton, 1875). 
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According to tliis table the colored inales weigh more 
at all ages and for any stature than the whites. The 
very few exceptions are of no importance, since the 
variations from the normal are due to the smaller num- 
ber of observations for these ages. The above result may 
be differently presented in a comparative table of weight 
and stature, in which the element of age is not taken 
into account. I give below a theoretical table showing 
the average weights of white and colored soldiers, their 
stature varying from 60 to 72 inches. The table, ab- 
stracted from the work of Mr. Gould, was calculated from 
actual measurements. 

THEORETICAI, weiGHT FOR DIFFERSNT STATURES.» 

Stature, Whites, Blacks, 

Inches. I«bs. Lbs. 

60 II3.6 II8.7 

61 117.4 122.7 

62 121. 3 126.7 

63 125.3 Ï30-8 

64 129.3 1350 

65 133 3 139-3 

66 137.5 1436 

67 141 7 148.0 

68 145.9 152.4 

69 150.3 156 9 

70 154.7 161. 5 

71 159.1 166.2 

72 163.6 170.9 

1 Gottld, " Military Statistics,** pp. 409 and 4x7. 

This valuable table fully confirms the preceding one 
and clearly establishes the fact that colored adult males 
weigh more than white males of the same class. By 
still another method we may compare the average 
weights with regard to circumference of the chest ; and 
here again the result is decidedly in favor of the colored 
race. 
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MEAN WKIGHT OF WHITE AND COLORED SOLDIERS ACCORDING TO 

CIRCUMPERENCE OF CHEST.i 

Circumference of Chest. White Soldlers. Negro Soldiers. 

Inches. Lba. Lhs. 

32 118.93 129.05 

32.5 123 31 131.02 

33 ï 26.25 133-76 

33.5 128.12 135.58 

34 132.03 13907 

34.5 134.18 143.25 

35 137.93 146.21 

35.5 140.69 147.84 

36 143-33 150.68 

36.5 147-18 152.71 

37 150.01 154.43 

37.5 152.04 160.59 

38 156.27 J61.94 

38.5 158.78 166.79 

39 161.24 174.00 

39-5 163.76 166.55 

4a 16S.30 168.51 

1 Gould, "Military Statistics," pp. 454 and 456, 

The excess of weight for the colored soldíer is there- 
fore proven, and it remains to be shown whether this 
favorable condition has been persisted in to the present 
time. 

The data for an investigation of the comparative 
weight in proportion to age, stature and circumference 
of the chest, are very limited, and one might hesitate to 
make use of the published facts did they not so fuUy 
confirm one another as to leave no doubt of their accu- 
racy. For the United States Anny recent anthropometric 
statistics have been made public for the three years 1893, 
'94 and '95. Limited as is the number of observations, 
and few as are the points covered, they are nevertheless 
of considerable value. 
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AVBRAGB HBIGHT AND WBIGHT OF ACCBPTBD RBCRUITS, U. S. A., 

1892-94.1 

Height, (inches.) Weight, (Ibs.) 

Year. White. Colored. White. Colored. 

1892 6742 67.Í6 14507 148.08 

1893 67.47 67.14 144.10 148.25 

1894 67.39 67.21 145.65 149.19 

1 Compiled froni the annual reports of the Surgeon General, U. S. A., 1893-4-5. 

The above table shows that while the average stature 
of colored recniits was slightly less than that of the 
whites, the average weight was invaríably greater. This 
is true for all ages irrespective of stature, as was shown 
in the tables of Mr. Gould. I have calculated from the 
data before me the proportionate weight to stature for 
different groups, that is the number of pounds to an inch 
of stature. By this method the effect of the smaller stat- 
ure of the colored soldiers is eliminated. 

PROPORTION OF WBIGHT TO HBIGHT ACCORDING TO AGB GROUPS, 

RBCRUITS IN U. S. ARMY, 1892-94.» 

White. Colored. 

Age. I/bs. to an inch I,bs, to an inch 

Ín Stature. in Stature. 

Undcr 20 2.03 2.06 

20-24 2.02 2. 17 

25-29 2.17 2.21 

30-34 2.21 2.26 

35-39 a.24 2.33 

40-49 2.27 2.27 

5oandover 2.26 2.32 

AU Agea 2.15 2 21 

1 Compilcd from the annual reports of the 8orgeon-General, U. 8. A., 1893-^-5. 

This table reads that at the age group 20 to 25, for 
example, the average weight of a white soldier to every 
inch of stature was 2.12 pounds, as compared with 2.17 
pounds for the colored soldier. The difference is small, 
but it is important to know that the difference exists. 
According to life insurance experience " even a moderate 
variation f rom the standard of weight is of considerable 
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influence in diminishing or increasing the mortality from 
consumption." In the experience of the New York 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, it was pointed out that 
nearly 80 per cent. of those who died of consumption 
were below the standard weight. In the experience of 
the Washiugton lyife Insurance Company it was shown 
that * for light weight, coupled with a predisposition to 
consumption, the rate of mortality f rom consumption was 
greatest.' The latest investigation of this point by the 
Mutual Life Company, of New York, fuUy confirms this 
view. On the stréngth of these investigations, fuUy es- 
tablishing the rule that " even a slight excess of weight 
is almost sufficieut to annul a consumptive tendency," it 
is remarkable that we should find in the colored race an 
excess of weight coupled with an inordinate mortality 
from consumption. 

It cannot be argued that army recruits, who differ 
materially from the general male population from which 
they are drawn, on account of the element of favorable 
selection, represent an exceptional condition in this re- 
spect ; for it was ascertained by Mr. McCauley that of 
the insurance applicants from the West Indies the aver- 
age weight for the negro applicants was greater than 
that of the whites, and my own data of fifty measure- 
ments of adult colored males support the figures of Mr. 
McCauley.^ According to the latter the average weight 
of the white applicants of 5 ft, 8 in. in height was 153.2 
pounds, while the negro applicants of the same average 
stature weighed 154 pounds. The difference is very 
small, but as I have pointed out before, it is of value to 
know that there is any difference at all. The mulatto 
applicants weighed less than the whites, only 149 

^ Publications of the American Stixtistical Association^ June, 1891, 
p. 292. 
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pounds. According to Gould the mulattoes weighed on 
the average as much as, if not more than, the pure 
negroes. 

The table below will show the average weight 
among fifty colored males, according to girth of chest. 
For purposes of comparison I add the average weight of 
white males. The measurements were taken by a 
physician of exceptional experience and may be accepted 
as accurate. The numbers are sufficiently large for the 
purpose of showing that under various conditions there 
exists a difference in weight between negroes and whites 
having the same physical proportions. 

COMPARATIVE WKIGHT OF NEGRO AND WmTE ADUI^T MALBS 
• ACCORDING TO GIRTH OP CHEST.» 

Girth of Chest. . Welght, Ibs. . 

Inches. Colored. White. 

325 121 133 

33 123 136 

33.5 145 139 

34 150 141 

34.5 155 143 

35 147 145 

35 5 154 152 

36.5 168 164 

37 4 176 155 

38 170 167 

385 175 168 

39-5 180 176 

40.5 207 188 

41 190 201 

44.5 240 230 

45 230 226 

1 Measurements coUected by thc writer. Colored men examiued all lived in 
New Jersey. 

This table is not comparable with the table of Mr. 
Gould in that the individuals included were weighed in 
ordinary indoor clothing while the soldiers are weighed 
either naked or under different conditions than life in- 
surance applicants. But the result is the same as shown 
in Mr. Gould's table. 
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I have obtained, through the kindness of Dr. Hamil- 
ton D. Wey, of the Elmira Reformatory, the compara- 
tive measurements of 12 white and 12 colored juvenile 
delinquents. According to the measurements furnished 
me the average weight of the white inmates measured 
was 127.2 Ibs. against 136.6 Ibs. for the colored. The 
average age of the whites was 20.4, while that of the col- 
ored inmates was 21.3 years. The average stature of 
the whites was 64.8 inches in contrast to an average of 
65.6 inches for the colored. This excess of height for 
the colored is exceptional, since as a rule the colored 
fall below the white in the average height according to 
age or weight.' 

I must add to this coUection of facts bearing on stat- 
ure and weight, a table for children compiled by the 
superintendent of schools of Kansas City, Mo., who de- 
serves the thanks of investigators for his interest in this 
subject The table is for the year 1890 and shows for 
boys and girls the average height, weight and pounds to 
an inch in stature, for the.ages from 10 to 17. 

HKIGHT AND WHIGHT OP KANSAS CITY SCHOOI* CHII,DRKN.— 1890.1 

(10 to xyyears of age.) ^ 









Relation of Weight 




Height 


Weight. 


to Stature. 




Girls. 


Girls. 


Lbs. to In 


. in Stature. 




White. Colored. 


White. Colored. 


White. 


Colored. 


Age. 


Inches. Inches. 


Lbs. I«bs. 


Lbs. 


Lbs. 


10 . 


51.7 49-8 


65.9 74.6 


1.27 


1.50 


II . . 


52.7 52.8 


66.2 79.9 


1.26 


1.84 


12 . . 


54.0 54.0 


80.6 82.8 


1.49 


1.53 


13. . 


57.4 56.9 


91.7 97-2 


1.60 


I.71 


14. . 


60.3 58.8 


100. 103.8 


1.65 


1.77 


15. . 


62.0 61.5 


109.4 110.1 


1.76 


1.79 


16. 


62.5 62.8 


III. 2 117.0 


1.78 


1.86 


17. 


62.9 66.0 


117.1 128.0 


1.86 


1.94 


^An 


nual report of the Superintendent of Kansas City schools for xl 


S90-9X. The 


Ubles 


in fuU for x886 and 1890 are 


reprinted in the buUetinof the Tennessee state 


board 


of health, March, X893. 









^ The excess in stature may be due to the greater average age of the 
colored inmates, which ezceeds that of the whites by nearly one year. 
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Relation of Weight 




Height. 


Weight. 


to Stature. 




Boys. 


Boys. 


I^bs. to In. 


in Stature. 




White. 


Colored. 


White. Colored. 


White. 


Colored. 


AgC. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


I«bs. I«bs. 


I.b8. 


I^bs. 


10 . . 


520 


51.0 


67.5 72.7 


1.30 


1.43 


II . . 


53.0 


53.4 


70.9 78.3 


1.34 


1.47 


12 . . 


56.0 


53.7 


78.3 83.0 


1.40 


1.55 


13. . 


56.6 


56.0 


87.5 89.0 


1.55 


1.59 


14. 


58.6 


58.9 


93.5 93.6 


1.60 


1.59 


15. 


62.4 


61.0 


III. 3 II2.0 


1.77 


1.84 


16. 


639 


64.4 


II9.O I2I.0 


1.86 


1.88 


17. 


64,8 


65.0 


126.6 130.0 


1.94 


2.00 



The tables confirm the others that have thus f ar been 
introduced and show that even for the young genera- 
tion a distinct physical peculiarity of the colored race 
has remained the same. We have here for the colored 
children, both boys and girls, a smaller stature and greater 
weight than for the whites. The table is further con- 
firmed by a similar investigation made by the same teach- 
er in 1886. It is to be hoped that in the future teachers 
wiU foUow this example, and coUect anthropometric 
data which wiU be of value to the student of the subject 
as well as to themselves. 

The results from these tables are at variance with the 
accepted rule that a high mortality from consumption 
attends a low average weight as proportioned to stature. 
The negro, therefore, in this respect presents entirely ,^ 
diflFerent characteristics from the white race. I am not 
aware that this exception to a general rule has hereto- 
fore been discussed. Yet the result was not wholly con- 
trary to my expectations. It is a fact already referred 
to by Dr. Hunt,* that the negro is a hearty eater ; that, 
well-fed, he is capable of enduring hardships of military 
service even better than the white, but iU-nourished, he 
soon falls a victim to melancholy and despair. Yet it is 

1 <• The Negro as a Soldier/' AnthropologiaU Review^ 1869, p. 43. 
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the quantity with him, not quality, and the amount of 
flesh put on may be of less firmness and more subject to 
degenerative processes than that of the white race. 

However, this would not explain the variation f rom the 
rule of lesser susceptibility to consumption as an increase 
of weight is met with. It only proves that a physiolog- 
ical law may hold good for one race and not for another. 
Thus, f or instance, the Bengalese are of very low weight, 
so much so that the normal increase in weight with ad- 
vancing stature is only 3.33 pounds to the inch, in con- 
trast with an average of 4. 1 7 pounds f or the white soldiers 
and 4.35 pounds for the colored during our civil war. Yet 
we are informed by Surgeon-Captain W. J. Buchanan, of 
Bhagalpur, India, that '* if a man in India reaches this 
standard, he wiU be able to perform the severest form of 
hard labor." A similar difference is met with among 
the Jews of East London, who with the distinct physi- 
ological characteristic of lighter weight than the English, 
show a much lower mortality, not only from all causes, 
but from consumption in particular.^ 

Another fact which is brought out by these tables, is 
that on the whole the conditions of life of the colored 
people must be fairly satisfactory so long as we meet 
with proof of better nurture among them than among 
the whites. Thus among the Kansas City school chil- 
dren the contrast is marked, and the excess of weight 
clearly proven. At the same time the condition of 
life of the colored population of Kansas City seem, on 
the whole, to their disadvantage when measured by the 
standard of life of the white race. But is it an actual 

^ The mortality of ihe Jews in coxnparison with other races has beeu 
fuUy discnssed by the writer in Ihe Speciator^ an insurance joarnal, 
for November 7 and 14, 1895. For reprint of the principal tables see 
Public Hetdth for June, 1896. 
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dísadvantage or only an apparent one? The negpro 
mortality of Kansas City is far in excess of that of the 
whites ;^ yet froni the standpoint of the ratio of height 
and weight the school children, at least, present a better 
physical type than do the children of the whites. 

The effect of weight as a determining factor in the 
duration of life, and especially as a predisposing cause 
to consumption, in cases where the individual falls below 
the average standard, is of less influence on the colored 
race than it is on the white, and we must seek for other 
physiological traits in explanation of the excessive mor- 
tality of the colored race. 

In the second- chapter of this work I quoted. fxom Dr. 
Hunt : " A careful series of weights of normal' lungs to 
contrast with weight of an equal number of whites is a 
great desideratum. It should be reinforced by measure- 
ments of the volume and expansion of the líving thorax."' 
On the first point I have knowledge of only one series 
of measurements, made by Dr. Russel^. who in a report 
to the Sanitary Commission, states that. the average 
weight of the lung of the negro is four ousices less than 
that of the white.* I do not know the number of obser* 
vations on which this conclusion was founded^ but 
it is probable that a suflScient number of cases were 
investigated by Dr. Russel before publishing his conclu- 
sion. The result confirms the view of Dr. Hunt that " the 
^negro has a small or tropical lung." It remains for mje 
to show how far this view is supported by mbeasurements 
of the living thorax and the actual capacity of the 

'Approximate mortality, 1894 : whites, 11.5 per 1,000; colored, 20.4, 
per 1,000. 

^Joumal^ Anihropological Socieiy^ vol. 7, 1869. 

* ''Sanitary Memoirs of the War of the RebeUion/' page 333 ; con- 
tribntions relating to the causea and prevention of diseases, edited by 
Anstin Flint, M.D., New York, 1867. 
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lungs. The data on this important point are fairly com- 
plete and of greater determining value than those of 
weight and stature. The following three tables are ab- 
stracted from the report of the Provost-Marshal Gen- 
eral, and show the relation of girth of chest to increas- 
ing stature, weight and age. The last two tables also 
show the chest mobility, that is, the difference be- 
tween forced inspiration and forced expiration. The 
results of the first table are based on measurements 
of 25,828 colored soldiers, while those of the two follow- 
ing tables deal only with 377 measurements. For the 
white troops the number of cases in all tables is, of 
course, much larger. 

RBI^nON OF GIRTH OF CHBST AT EXPIRATION TO INCRKASING 
HBIGHT IN MEN, i8 TO 45 YEARS OF AGE.* 

Native White Troops Native Colored Troops 
(315,6».) (25i828.^ 

SUture. Girth of Chest. Girth of Chest. 

Inches. Inches. 

.Under 61 inches . ... 30.84 3'-25 

61-63 31-13 31-68 

63-65 31.98 32.84 

65-67 32.92 33.65 

67-69 33.65 34-34 

69-71 34-23 34.77 

71-73 34.72 35.15 

73 and ovcr . . . 35.16 35.56 

Mean 33.42 33.69 

1 Report of the Provost-Marshal General of the Army, Vol. I, p. 33. 

REI*ATION OF HEIGHT, GIRTH OF CHEST AND MOBIUTY OF CHEST 
;T0 INCREASING WEIGHT IN MEN, i8 TO 45 YEARS OF AGE.^ 

Native Whites (6359). Colored (377 men). 

Mobility Mobility 

HeÍRht' Girth. ofChest. Height. Girth. ofChest. 
Weight. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 

Under loo Ibs.. . 64.00 29.71 3.07 

100-120. .65.19 30.47 3.15 63.79 30.14 3.33 

120-140 . . 66.86 31.99 3.24 65.32 32.05 3.21 

140-160 . . 68.42 33.64 3.29 67.07 33.47 3.22 

160-180. .69.92 34.99 3.29 69.19 35.11 3.27 

180- . . 70.22 36.55 3.27 69.75 35.25 3.38 

Mean . . . 67.30 32.49 3.24 66.39 3284 3.23 

1 Report of Provost-Marshal General, Vol. I, pp. 39-46. 
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RBI^TION OF HEIGHT, GIRTH OF CHEST AND BXPANSION OF CHEST 
TO INCRBASING AGE IN MEN, 18 TO 45 YEARS OF AGE. 





Native Whites (6359). 

Mobility 
Heieht. Girth. ofChest. 
Incnes. Inches. Inches. 


Colored (377 1 

Height. Girth. 
Incnes. Inches. 


men). 

Mobility 
ofChest. 
Inches. 


Under 20 years 


.66.49 


31.32 


3- 26 


65.56 


31.64 


3.17 


20-25 . . 


. 67.48 


32.49 


3.25 


66.23 


32.73 


3.28 


25-30. . 


. 67.54 


32.94 


3-22 


66.97 


33.27 


3.25 


30-35 . . 


. 67.59 


33.14 


3.22 


66.59 


33.29 


3.19 


35-40. . 


. 67.80 


3330 


3.26 


67.55 


33-95 


3.18 


40- . . 


. 67.74 


33.63 


3.18 


65.84 


33-28 


3-34 


Mean. . 


. 67.30 


32.49 


3.24 


66.39 


32.84 


3.23 



It will be observed that almost without exception the 
girth of chest (by which is meant the chest at expira- 
tion) is greater for the negro than for the white. The 
same fact is brought out in the last two tables, which 
show the mobility of the chest in addition to girth. 
Neither stature, weight nor age exert an influence on 
this condition, and the result is almost without excep- 
tion in favor of the colored soldier. It must be taken 
into consideration that the recruits here dealt with pre- 
sent probably a better type than the average colored 
male of the same period ; nevertheless the difïerence is 
striking. If we compare this table with the one which 
foUows we shall find that the recruit of the present day 
does not present the same favorable characteristics, but 
to the contrary invariably falls below the standard of the 
white. The table shows also for both periods, the mean 
degree of chest mobility for white and colored recruits. 

COMPARATIVE CHEST M03IUTY OF U. S. RECRUITS» 1861-65 AND 1892-94. » 

U. S. Army. 1861-65. U. S. Army, 1892-04. 

Colored. Excess in Whíte. Colorea. Excess in 



Age Periods. "White. 

Under 20 . 3.26 

20-24 . .3.25 

25-29 . .3.22 

30-34 . .3.22 

35-39. .3.26 

40-49 . .3.18 



3.17 favor of white. 



328 

3.25 
3.19 
3.18 

3-34 



Allages 3.24 3.23 



f< 
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*' coVd. 
(< << 

" white. 
<< << 

" coVd. 



2.82 
2.86 

2.93 
2.96 

2.94 
2.84 



2.56 favor of white. 

2.52 

2.62 

2.64 

2.57 
2.52 
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If the data liere presented may be relied upon, they 
would prove a lower vital power for the negro of the 
present time than for the negro of about thirty years ago. 
The table shows that at the present time the negro is 
invariably inferior in chest expansion to the white. The 
dearth of data on this point make it diflScult, however, 
to prove whether there is a decided tendency in this 
direction, — such a tendency we should expect to find in 
view of the inordinate mortality of the race from pul- 
monary and respiratory diseases. 

It was proven by Gould that the average lung capacity 
of the negro was considerably less than that of the 
white. The result of his investigations are abbreviated 
in the table below which shows the average capacity of 
the lungs for both races according to stature and cir- 
cumference of chest. Both methods bring out the same 
result. 

PUI^MONARY CAPACITY ACCORDING TO STATUR^.» 



Stature. White. 

luches. Cublc Inches. 

60 138.5 

61 145.0 

62 151.O 

63 157.5 

64 163.5 

65 170.0 

66 .... 176.0 

67 182.5 

68 188.5 

69 194.5 

70 200.5 

71 206.5 

72 212.0 

^ Gould, " Military Statistics," p. 480. 



Negro. 
Cubic Inches. 


Mean DiiTerence 

in Pavor 

of Whitea. 

Cubic Inches. 


130.5 


8.0 


136.0 


9.0 


141.0 


10.0 


146.0 


II. 5 


151-5 


12.0 


156.5 


135 


162.0 


14.0 


167.5 


15.0 


173.5 


15.0 


179.0 


155 


185.0 


155 


X91.O 


15.5 


197.5 


14.5 
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PUI^MONARY CAPACITY ACCORDING TO CIRCUMPHRHNCE OP CHBST.l 

Girth of Chest, White. Colored. Mean 

Inches. Cubiclnches, Cubiclnches. Difference. 

30 149.5 124.0 25.5 

31 156.5 132.5 24.0 

32 163.0 141.O 22.0 

33 169.5 148.5 21.0 

34 175.5 156.0 195 

35 181. o 163.0 18.0 

36 186.5 170-5 16.0 

37 192.0 178.0 14.0 

38 195.5 185.5 "o 

39 200.5 194-0 6.5 

40 204.0 202.0 2.0 

1 Gonld, "Military Statistics," p, 493- 

The contrast is very marked and suggests the question 
why there should be a smaller lung capacity in view of 
the slight difference in chest expansion. The rule was 
laid down by Dr. Hutchinson that " the size of the chest 
and the quantity of air a man can breathe have no direct 
relation to each other. The circumference of the chest\ 
has alsQ no relation to vital capacity; but it has to / 
weight, increasing an inch for every ten pounds."^ We 
must, therefore, consider both series of measurements in- 
dependent of each other ; but the greatest value must be 
attached to the comparative degree of vital capacity, for, 
as has been pointed out by the same writer, " by disease 
the vital capacity decreases by from lo to 70 per cent." 
The only data which I have been able to obtain with 
respect to the negro of the present day are those of 
twelve inmates of the Elmira Ref ormatory, f urnished me 
by Dr. Hamilton Wey. According to this authority, the 
average vital capacity of the colored inmates was 180 cu- 
bic inches, in contrast with 196 cubic inches for the white 
inmates. In respect to weight, circumference of waist 
and strength of chest, the negro was superior to the 

' Medico Chirugical Transadions^ xzix, p. 248. 
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white, but in respect to vital capacity he proved himself 
decidedly the inferior to the white inmate. 

In consequence of this inferiority the foUowing re- 
mark of Dr. Wey is justified : " It has been noted here 
[the New York Refonnatory] as in other institutions, 
that color exercises an influence in disease resistance. 
Thus, other things being equal, the white opposes the 
greatest resistance ; next comes the f uU blooded negro, 
or the best type of the blooded negro found in this 
locality ; while the mulatto is most susceptible, as if the 
inferior elements of two colors combined in him pro- 
duced a strain iU-calculated to resist disease." ^ Accord- 
ing to Gould the average lung capacity of white soldiers 
was 184.7 cubic inches, of blacks 163.5, ^^^ ^^ mulattos 
158.9.* The mean circumference of the chest was 35.8 
inches for whites, 35.1 for blacks, and 34.97 for the 
mixed races.^ 

The inferior vitality of the mixed race is, therefore, 
sufliciently proven by both methods. On the hypothesis 
that lung capacity differs in man according to age, 
height, weight and disease, the smaller lung capacity of 
the colored race is in itself proof of an inferior physical 
organism, and this assertion is proved by the greater mor- 
tality of the race as compared with the white. The effect 
of disease on lung capacity is clearly brought out in the 
table below, which shows for white, black and mulatto 
soldiers the lung capacity in usual vigor, and with vigor 
impaired. The table is very interesting and supports 
those previously introduced, as well as the rule of Hutch- 
inson that there is a direct relation between lung capacity 
and disease. 

* Eightecnth Year Book, New York Reformatory, p. 178. 

* Gould, "Military SUtistics," p. 471. 

* Ibidf p. 316. 
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AVERAGE LUNG CAPACITY OF WHITE AND COLORED SOU>IERS,i 

1861-1865. 

^^i^, In Usual Vlgor. With Vigor Impaired. 

^^^^^' (Cubic Inches). (CuWc Inches). 

White soldiers 187.9 166.3 

FuUblacks 165.3 149-7 

Malattoes i6x.6 145*4 



1 Gould, *' Military Statistics," p, 471. 

Closely related to lung capacity and girth of chest is 
the respiratory movement of the chest On this point the 
only information I know of is in the statistics coUected 
by Gould. They are admitted to be of less value than 
those pertaining to other bodily measurements, but on 
the whole they may be accepted as representing f airly the 
functional differences of the two races in this respect. 
The tables which foUow give the number of respirations 
per minute for whites, blacks and mulattoes, between 
the ages 17 and 35, in usual vigor and with vigor im- 

MEAN FREQUENCY OF RESPIRATION ACCORDING TO AGE.» 



Ages. 
Uiider 17 

17 

18 

19 

20 . . . 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 • • • . . 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31-34 

35 and over . . 

Mean . . 



^Gottld, '«MilitaryStatistics," pp. 521-23. 





In Usual Vigor. 




Whites. 


Blacks. 


Mulatto. 


16.40 


18.45 


18.32 


16.55 


18.05 


17.73 


16.39 


18.43 


18.20 


16.36 


19.37 


19.50 • 


16.41 


18.74 


19.55 


16.53 


18.15 


18.74 


16.45 


17.59 


18.55 


16.47 


17.46 


18.57 


16.50 


16.96 


20.06 


16.46 


17.54 


19.91 


16.36 


16.69 


1947 


16.33 


16.87 


18.42 


16.38 


17.36 


19.29 


16.51 


16.74 


18.26 


16.41 


17.03 


18.85 


16.37 


17.09 


19.10 


16.50 


18.04 


18.82 


16.44 


17.75 


19.01 
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MEAN FREQUKNCY OF RESPIRATION ACCORDING TO AGS.* 

With Vigor Impaired. 

White. Black. and Mulatto. 

Under 17 17.32 20.50 

17 16.95 20.50 

18 16.76 19.62 

19 1655 18.54 

20 16.63 19.82 

21 16.76 22.59 

22 16.60 22.7S 

23 16.89 21.21 

24 . . . 16.69 20.91 

25 16.92 22.65 

26 .... 16.34 19.70 

27 17.07 22.54 

28 16.40 21.00 

29 16.91 21.21 

30 17.16 22.60 

3Í-34 16.70 20.21 

35 and over 17.16 18.97 

Mean 16.84 20.71 

iGould, "Military Statistics," p. 522. 

paired. The distinction as to vigor is necessary to meet 
the point raised in the discussion of vital capacity as to 
the effect of disease. For those with impaired vigor the 
data for pure and mixed races have not been separated 
by Mr. Gould on account of the small number of cases, 
(294). 

Under conditions of health and disease the number of 
respirations is least for the white and greatest for the 
mulattoes. The number of respirations increases during 
disease. According to the tables before us, the average 
number per minute was 16.44 ^^^ ^^ whites iii usual 
vigor, and 16.84 with vigor impaired. For the blacks 
the rate was 17.75 in usual vigor and for the mulattoes 
19.01. For the two races combined the rate was 20.71 
for those with vigor impaired. The differences in favor 
of the whites exist at all ages and are fairly constant. 
Since the accelerated respiration falls almost entirely on 
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the colored race it is self-evident from these figures and 
those pertaining to lung capacity that on the whole the 
colored race, even at the time of a favorable rate of mor- 
tality, presented characteristics which in part explain 
the inordinate mortality peculiar to the race at the pres- 
ent timeJ 

Inferior vital capacity is closely associated with slight 
physical strength. The data coUected by Mr. Gould 
proves this to be true, and as the table below wiU show, 
the mean lifting strength is less at nearly all ages for 
the colored soldiers as compared with the whites. This 
is contrary to the prevailing notion that the average 
negro possesses superior physical strength, but in full 
accordance with the lower power of vital resistance and 
consequent susceptibility to disease. 

I know of no comparative data for the colored male of 
the present day, with the exception of the twelve meas- 
urements of colored boys in the Elmira Reformatory al- 
ready referred to. The results of Dr. Wey's measure- 
ments confirm this point and show that while the aver- 
age strength of the back and legs are 274.8 Ibs. and 369.8 
Ibs. respectively for the white inmates, the averages for 
the colored were only 270.4 Ibs. and 349.4 Ibs. respec- 
tively. The dearth of data makes a more accurate coin- 
parison impossible. 

> The satne nnfavorable condition is to be obserred in the rate of the 
pnlse, which increasea during disease even in its iucipient sta;<e. In 
the comparison below, the full blacks show the most favorable rate 
while the least fdvorable rate is showa by the malatto both iu health 
and disease. 

MBAN FREQUENCY OF PUI^SE.» 

Ustiiil Vigor. Vigor Impaired. 

Whites 74.84 77.21 

FuH blacks 74*o2 76.91 

Mulattoes 76.97 83.12 



iGould, '*MiUtary SUtistics," p. 523. 
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MEAN WFTING STRENGTH OF WHITB AND COLORKD SOI^DIERS.» 

Age. Whitc. Colored. 

Lbs. I«bs. 

Under 17 250.4 258.9 

17 292,8 295.0 

18 312.6 285.8 

19 320.7 297.1 

20 331-2 316.2 

21 337.4 327.4 

22 343.3 329.6 

23 3584 334.8 

24 355-8 347-2 

25 365-1 349.5 

26 363.0 338.9 

27 350.1 343.2 

28 367.6 354.1 

29 3659 356.9 

30 351-2 349-8 

31-34 361.9 366.8 

35-39 366.0 339.2 

40-44 347-0 336.6 

45-49 325.7 328.7 

50 and over . . . 321.2 297.0 

1 Gould, *' Milkary Statistics," pp. 461 and^ós. 

There is one more subject concerniug which the sta- 
tistics I have coUected may be of value, and that is, 
vision. I regret that the limited range of data on this 
important point makes a f ull discussion diíEcult, if not 
impossible ; but the subject is one which is well deserv- 
ing of being more fully investigated. The work of 
Gould contains considerable information which, however, 
deals more fuUy with the eyesight of the white soldier 
than of the colored. The actual power of vision was 
greatest for the Indian and least for the full black. The 
mean distance at which a test object could be read was 
47.3 inches for the white, 45.5 for the fuU black, 46.6 
for the mulatto and 51.8 for the Indian.^ But the small 

* Gould, " Military Statistics/' page 530. 
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number of observations (253) on mulattoes impairs the 
value of the figures for this class. The superiority of 
the visipn of the white over that of the negro is, how- 
ever, clearly shown. 

If we consider the comparative prevalence of color 
blindness we meet with an entirely different result, as 
2.2 per cent. of the white soldiers were color blind, and 
only i.i per cent. of blacks and 0.3 per cent. of the 
mulattoes.* There is therefore apparently no distinct 
relation between power of vision and color blindness. 

We are fortunate in having some valuable and reliable 
data on this point for the present time for the state of 
Alabama, from the oíficial reports of which I have com- 
piled the following table showing the comparative fre- 
quency of cases of color blindness and defective vision in 
f our years. 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF REJECTIONS FOR DEFECTIVE VISION BY THE 
STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS FOR AI^BAMA, 1888-1891.» 

Per Ccnt. of 
Color. No. Examined. No. of Rejections. Rejectiona. 

White 7.403 285 3.9 

filack ... 1,253 24 1.9 

Mulatto .... 265 5 1.9 

1 Annual reporta of the Alabama State Board of Health, x88S-ii>9i. 

This table presents the results of examinations made 
during 1888-91 of persons employed or desiring to be 
employed in the railway service. The class rejected or 
disqualified includes those with visual defects of all 
kinds and therefore the results are not strictly compar- 
able with those of Mr. Gould's investigation, which deals 
with color blindness only. But the result is largely in 
favor of the colored, and to an equal degree for mulattoes 
and f uU blacks. A similar result is brought out by the 
foUowing table abstracted from the reports of the Sur- 

» •• Military Statistics," p. 554. 
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geou-General of the army and showing the rejections for 
diseases of the eye during a period of eight years. 

REJECTIONS FOR DISEASES OF THE EYES FOR i.ooo MEN EXAMINED, 

1887-1894.1 

Year. Wliite. Colored. 

1887 74.2 50.9 

1888 90.0 76.7 

1889 89.1 77.5 

1890 89.1 55.1 

189I 86.7 40.8 

1892 88.3 64.5 

1893 82.0 5r.2 

1894 80.7 30.7 

^ Annual reports of the Surgeon-General of the Army^ 1888-1895. 

Without exception the rejections for diseases of the 
eye are most frequent aniong the whites, and there does 
not seem to be any tendency towards a change in this 
favorable condition for the colored race. 

The conchisions deducible from the preceding tables 
of anthropometrifc statistics may be summarized as 
foUows : 

First. The average weight of the colored male of 
military age, and of colored male and female children, is 
greater than that of whites of the same classes. This 
excess in weight prevails irrespective of age, stature, or 
circumference of the chest. 

Second. The average stature of the negro is less than 
that of the white, and the difference, though slight, pre- 
vails at all ages. 

Third. The greater weight and smaller stature of the 
negro as compared with the white are found to prevail 
practically the same today as thirty years ago. The 
race has therefore undergone no decided change in re- 
spect to these conditions of bodily structure. 

Fourth. The average girth of chest of the negro male 
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of thirty years ago was slightly greater than that of the 
white, but at the present time the chest expansion of 
the colored male is less than that of the white. This de- 
crease in the size of the living thorax in part explains 
the increase in the mortality from consumption and res- 
piratory diseases. 

Fifth. The capacity of the lungs of the negro is con- 
siderably below that of the white. This fact coupled 
with the smaller weight of the lungs (4 oz.) is without 
question another powerful factor in the great mortality 
from diseases of the lungs. 

Sixth. The mean frequency of respiration is greater 
in the negro than in the white. As accelerated respira- 
tion indicates a tendency towards disease, the fact just 
stated fuUy supports those regarding inferior vital capac- 
ity and lesser degree of mobility of the chest 

Seventh. Tlie mean lifting strength of the white is in 
excess of that of the negro. The prevailing opinion 
that the negro is on the whole more capable of enduring 
physical exercise is therefore disproved. This fuUy 
agrees with the facts regarding excessive mortality, 
which in itself is proof of a lesser degree of physical 
strength. 

Eighth. The power of vision of the negro is inferior 
to that of the white, but he is less liable to diseases of 
the eye, especially color blindness. 

The facts brought together in the preceding section 
prove conclusively that there are important difïerences 
in the bodily structure of the two races, difíerences of 
far-reaching influence on the duration of life and the 
social and economic efficiency of the colored man. 
Superficial writers,* either ignorant of or indifferent to 

'Davy "On the Character of the Negro." Joumal^ Anihropological 
Society, vol. vii, p. clvi et seq. 
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the facts, have maintained that such differences were 
only trivial and of no importance. AU the researches of 
and investigations from Soemmering^ to Gould have 
clearly proven that the differences are vital. Sir Duncan 
Gibb, in his remarks on the paper of Dr. Beddoe,* well said 
that " the vital energies of a people had a great deal to 
do with the state of the body, and that the capacity of 
the chest should count for something very considerable 
as an indication of national power. He thought that 
the British people as a race were superior to most other 
people in consequence of the vigour they possessed in 
that respect." ' 

The apparent decrease in the vitality of the negro is 
in marked contrast to the favorable change in the white 
population. Taking account only of students we have 
~it on the authority of Professor Hitchcock that " The 
physique of the Amherst student is altered very 
considerably from what it was in the sixties. The 
young man now in college has at his entrance 
less of the simple, flabby, weak appearance than had 
the young coUegian of 1861. . . . There are 
two facts in our statistical history which iUustrate 
this point. One is the test of actual strength. Almost 
from the first beginnings of our department we have 
possessed and used the two well knówn tests known as 
the * dip ' and the ' puU up '. . . . The records of 
tests with these instruments applied to all the coUeges, 
were averaged for the period 1861 to 1888, with the re- 
sult that the * dip ' stood at 6, and the ' pull up ' at 9. 
For the sake of comparison we have averaged the same 

» S. T. Sommeríag, **Ucbcr die korperlicbeii Vcrschiedenbciteii 
der Neger von Europacm," Prankfurt a. M., 1785. 

s " Tbe Stature and Bulk of Men in the Brítish Islands." 

*Joumal o/ the Anthropological Society^ Vol. 7, p. cczxi. 
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items f or the past five coUege years and find the ' dip ' 
to be 7.1 and the 'puU up' 9.9, that is, we register a 
gain of 9 and 8 per cent respectively. Another test is 
found in our record of time lost on account of sickness. 
Statistics taken from 1861-65 showed that each student 
during that period averaged a loss of 2.18 days annually 
during term time from being too sick to study, The 
records for 1885-89 show an average loss of 1.75 days, a 
gain in health of 8 per cent. The deaths during 1861- 
70, exclusive of those who f ell in the war were 6. i per 
cent of the whole number graduated ; the deaths during 
1881-90 were 3.4 per cent of this number. This cer* 
tainly indicates a greater vitality now than twenty-five 
years ago."^ 

In contrast with this favorable change of physicaf\ 
condition for the white race, we have abundant proof of j 
the physical deterioration of the colored race. Before 
emancipation he presented in many respects a mdét ex- 
cellent physical type, a type even superior to the aver- 
age white man examined for military service under 
similar conditions. The opinions as to his fitness for 
military service were so very emphatic, and so largely 
in his favor, that I cannot do better than quote a few of 
the many recorded views of the examining surgeons, 
who had excellent opportunities for observation. The 
Kentucky negro of thirty years ago was described by Dr. 
James Foster, of London, Ky., as foUows : 

For syminetry, mascular strength and endarauce, I do not thin); 
the Kentucky negro can be surpassed by any people on earth. The 
stoutest and most muscular men I ever examined w«re the negroes 

I examined at this office I think the negro, if he was 

better informed, and as a consequence, possessed of more moral 
courage, would be more enduring as he is certaiuly more muscular 

' Annual report of the Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education 
of Amherst CoUege, 1891. 
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than the white man. He is, iii addition generally better developed in 
the chest than the white man.^ 

Dr. John C. Maxwell, of Lebation, Ky., wrote as fol- 
lows: 

I think I may state without fear of contradiction, that the colored 
man in this locality, if bone and sinew, chest measnrement and gen- 
eral physique are the critería, presents the greatest physical aptitude 
for military service. * 

In the eastern states the opinion of the examining 
surgeon was equally favorable. Dr. John Streeter, of 
Boston makes the following report : 

I have not ezamined a very large number of colored men, not 
exceeding 300, consequently I cannot speak from large experience. 
Those that I have examined compare favorably in intelligence aud 
aptitude for miUtary service with white recruits. In muscular de- 
velopment and freedom from physical disqualifïcations they are 
superíor to the average white men I have examined. Tbe íinest 
specimens of physical development I have seen were among the 
colored recruits. I am not aware why the colored race should not 
furnish as efficient soldiers as ever were in service.' 

Dr. R. G. McLord, of Norwich, Conn., wrote as fol- 
lows: 

The negro possesses in general a sound and vigorous body, with a 
powerful development of the thorax and superior extremities, and 
is in every way physicaUy adapted for garríson duty, assailing earth 
works, as weU as for short marches. * 

The opinion of Dr. Stevenson, of Camden, N. J., was 
given as foUows : 

The negro race physicaUy are well developed, muscular and 
strong. . . With the exception of a greater tendency to scrofulous 
disorders, they are quite as free from disease as the whites. The 
negro then would seem to be weU adapted to endure the fatigues of a 
long march and in those duties where manual labor is required, ought 
to be superíor to the white man.^ 

Finally I may quote the opinion of Dr. H. B. Hub- 

^ Provost-Marshal Generars report, vol. I, p. 384. 

■ Ibid^ p. 370. 

■ Ibid^ p. 201. 
^lbid, p. 237. 
6 Ibid, p. 285. 
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bard, examining siirgeon of tlie 2nd Mass. district, who 
observed the negro in British Guiana : 

Aii experíetice of soiiie inonths' practice among this class some 
years siiice ín Denierara. enables nie to give a decided optnion that 
the uegro is generally of good physique . . . and fuUy as able, 
(&s the wliite) to support fatigue ahd endure hardship. I think the 
negro has every physical qualiíication for military service. I refer to 
the pure or nearly pure, black ; for although I have knowu some 
musculdr and healthy mulattoes I am convinced that, as a general 
rule, atiy considerable admixture of white blood deteríorates their 
physique, impairs the powers of endurance and almost always intro- 
duces a scrofulous taint.^ 

This testimony as to the sound physical condition of 
the negro previous to emancipation, was almost unani- 
mous. Tliose who disagreed with the favorable opin- 
ions in regard to the negro's fitness for military service 
found fault largely with the lack of muscular develop- 
ment of the calf of the leg, and the extreme flat-foot- 
edness, and, among those of mixed blood especially, 
tendency to scrofula. In regard to the first two 
objections the opinion of Dr. Sanford Hunt may be 
quoted, according to whom " the large flat inelastic £oot 
of the negro was at first considered an objection,, but 
consequent experience has not sustained the idea.. I 
have known a command of about 1,500 negroes to march 
78 miles in 76 hours with remarkable ease and without 
increasing the sick list except for blistered feet. The 
general experience of army officers has decided that the 
negro marches as well as the majority of the troops."^ 

Hence we have an almost perfect agreement of widely : 
separated authorities and investigators, that the negro 
of thirty years ago was physically the equal if not the 
superior of the white, and this view has been fuUy sus- 
tained by the statistics of mortality, which also ranked 

* Provost-Marshal General's report, Vol. I, p. 199. 

' " The Negro as a Soldier " ; Anthropological Review^ Vol VII, p. 43. 
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him the equal if not the superior of the white of thirty 

years ago. While it is not possible to demonstrate as 

cleariy as is desirable the present physical condition of 

the colored race, enough facts have been introduced to 

show that a process of deterioration has been going on 

in this respect, which is revealed by the inordinate mor- 

tality of the race from consumption and respiratory 

diseases. And the opinion is warranted that if facts 

were coUected in the same comprehensive and scientific 

manner as was done by Mr. Gould and Dr. Baxter, they 

would prove that in vital capacity, the most important 

of all physiological characteristics, the tendency of the 

race has been downward. This tendency if unchecked 

/ must in the end, lead to a stiU greater mortality, a lesser 

V degree of economic and social eflSciency, a lower 

/ standard of nurture and a diminishing excess of births 

( over deaths. A combination of these traits and ten- 

Mencies must in the end cause the extinction of the race. 



Chapter IV. 

RACE AMAI.GAMATION. 

In this work, the terms " colored " and " negro " have 
been nsed indiscriminately, but I have made the more 
extended use of the former, since the type of the pure 
negro is rarely met with. The race is so hopelesslý, 
mixed that it is difl&cult to arrive at a clear definition, 
and the term " colored " wiU probably serve as well as 
the awkward phrase, " persons of African descent." 

Of the original African type few traces remain, and 
the race is largely a cross between the African and the 
white male; for no considerable crossing of negroes 
with white females has ever taken place. The instances 
where white women have married colored men are very 
rare and the few cases that occur cannot possibly have 
affected the traits and tendencies of the race. On the 
other hand, the infusion of white blood, through 
white males, has been widespread, and the original 
type of the African has almost completely disappeared. 
A small settlement near Mobile, Ala., a few years ago 
was asserted to have preserved the purity of the race : 
but I am informed by Dr. D. T. Rogers, the health oíBcer 
of Mobile, that this is no longer true.^ It is therefore a 

* This scttlemeiit cousisted orig'nally of thirty full blooded Daho- 
meyans, brought over in the ** Clothilde" in 1859, ^^^ ^^^t cargo of 
slaves brought to this country. They were exceedingly fine speci- 
niens oí the native African and in the course of a few years became 
an índustrious, peaceble comniunity. For a consideral)le period no 
intercourse with the native colored population took place, but of 
late years they have mixed and intermarried with the latter. 
The result of this inter-marriage is given fully Ín the foUowing 
extracts from a letter of Dr. Rcgers, vritten from Mobile, Ala., 
Dec. 18, 1895, who kindly investigated the matter for me. 
'*Tlie settlement is located about three miles from Mobile. Some 
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questioii of great importance to kaow what influeace, 
favorable or otherwise, the infusion of white blood has 
had on the physical, moral and mental characteristics of 
the race. It is of further importance to ascertain, if 
possible, whether there is a decided tendency towards a 
mixture of the two races, and if so, whether this tend- 
ency is in the direction of lawful marriage or of concu- 
binage and prostitution. 

It is an open question whether crossing leads to the 
improvement or deterioration of races. There is no agree- 
ment amongst high authorities. Gobineau maintains 
' that intermixture of different races leads to final extinc- 
tion of civilization. Serres and others maintain that 
crossing of races is the essential lever of all progress.^ 
Topinard holds that crossing of races anthropologically 
remote does not increase fecundity; while M. Quatre- 
fages holds the contrary opinion. Nott, Knox and Per- 
rier hold that intermixture of races would lead to decay, 
while M. Bodichon declares that the era of universal 
peace and fraternity wiU be realized by crossing. The 
latter opinion is shared by Waitz, Deschamps, and many 
others. 

But it would seem that the majority of the writers 
draw their conclusions from insufficient evidence and 

years ago they aU lived together on tlieir own iaud, which was given 
tothem, but in the course of time, as they have marríed, they have 
moved away from the old plare and now are scatlered over a section 
of about two square miles. The old original Afiicans were tine 
specimens of the African race, all being tattoo niarked and speaking 
thcir own language. They are large, well developed and hcalthy, 
and iu this respect superior to the other colored pcople. They have 
largely married amoug themselves but also amoug oiher colored 
people in this section. The increase in the population has not been 
greater than that of the native colored people. Tke off:>pring of 
those who have married native born colored persons exhibit character- 
istics of an inferior physique to those of the original Africans and 
they do not enjoy good healthy 
> Waitz, *• Anthropology/' p. 347. 
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isolated cases of fecundity or sterility, which had little 
or no bearing upon the future progress of the races. I 
have failed to find in any of the works on Anthropology 
a statement of facts which would warrant definite con- 
clusions one way or the other. 

The imperfect state of vital statistics, even at the 
present time, makes it difficult if not impossible to settle 
scientifically the question of increase or decrease in 
fecundity. This question would seem to have been the 
main object of the many inquiries in regard to the effect 
of crossing, and the physiological effects seem to have 
been generally ignored. Not one of the many writers 
on the subject deals in a satisfactory way at all with the 
comparative vitality of mixed races, and although many 
statements as to comparative mortality are made, they 
are usually based on insufficient evidence. Finally, it 
would seem that past inquiries have been directed rather 
to establishing one theory or another as to the 
unity or plurality of the human race, than to the 
far more important end of proving ití a scientific way 
whether a race has actually been benefitted intellectually, 
morally, or physically by crossing. Again, the distinc- 
tion pointed out by Topinard has not been sufficiently 
drawn, that there is or may be a wide difference in the 
effects of crossing of races anthropologically remote from 
each other, as compared with races which have arrived 
at about the same stage of development 

That races of similar culture and physical and psy- 
chical development can intermaiyy to mutual advantage 
is too patent a fact to need instances in its support. 
That the children of mixed parentage of Indo-Gennanic 
stock, irrespective of nationality, are superior to the par- 
ents, is a fact which we observe in every day life. But it 
is an entirely different matter when Germans and Italians, 
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English and Spaniards, Swedes and Turks intermarry 
and have children\ And it may be said, only with 
emphasis, that the cross-breed of white men and 
colored women is, as a rule, a product inferior to both 
parents, physically and morally. Waitz himself expres- 
ses the opinion that " with regard to sexual intercourse 
and the quality of the offspring there exists both in 
individuals, as well as between different nations, 
not exactly antipathy, but incompatibility which 
though not explicable as to its origin, is sufficiently 
established."' 

That such antipathy does exist is sufficiently proven 

' by the fact that white women of this country do not 
and never have shown a decided inclination to marry 
negroes, and the most careful inquiry fails to show that 

'^ there has been developed any tendency towards a change 
in their attitude. The underlying cause for this antip- 
athy is what Westermark calls " the law of similarity," 
which, according to this eminent writer " does more than 
anything else to maintain the separation of the different 
classes.'' "A civilized race," he writes, "does not 
readily intermingle with one less advanced in civiliza- 
tion, for the same reasons which prevent a lord from 
marrying a peasant girl. And, more than anything 
else, . . . the enmity, or at least the want of 
sympathy, due to differences of interests, ideas and 
habits, which so often exists between different peoples or 
tribes, helps to keep the races separate." * 

Again, " Affection depends in a very high degree upon 
sympathy. Though distinct aptitudes, these two classes 

^Joumal of the Royal Statistical Society^ 1865, pp. 274-75. 
' " Introduction to Aiithropology," by Dr. Theodore Waitz, (London, 
1863, ) Vol. I, p. 185. 
***Human Marríage/' p. 282. 
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of emotions are most intimately connected : afïection is 
strengthened by sympathy and s^onpathy is strengthened 
by aílection. Community of interest, opinions, senti- 
ments of culture and mode of life, as being essential to 
close sympathy, is therefore favorable to close affection. 
The contrast must not be so great as to exclude sym- 
pathy." * Finally, " want of sympathy prevents great 
divisions of human beings, such as different races or 
nations, hereditary castes, classes and adherents of differ- 
ent religions . . . from intermarrying, even where 
personal affection plays no part in the choice." ' 

There would seem therefore to be in operation a most 
powerful cause, which for ages to come wiU make amal- 
gamation of the white and colored races, in this country 
at least, an impossibility. " Between him (the negro^ 
and the white, the race antipathy seems too strong for 
any great degree of amalgamation ever to take place 
while the mulatto has the infertility of a hybrid." * But 
we have to f ace the fact that the races do mix in spite of 
the effect of the law of similarity which makes intermar- 
riage of such rare occurrence. The crossing of the white 
and colored races in this country is, therefore, not within 
the lawful bounds of marriage, but outside of the pale of 
the moral law. That an immense amount of concubinage 
and prostitution prevails among the colored women of the 
United States is a fact fuUy admitted by the negroes them- 
selves. It is most prevalent, as is natural, in the large 
cities, but exists also to a large extent in the rural por- 
tions of the country. Of the two evils, prostitution for 
gain prevails the more widely, and it is but natural that 
we should find on investigation that the inevitable con- 

• ** Human Marriage,*' p. 362. 

* Ibid, p. 544. 

*Charles Morris, "The Aryan Race," p. 316. 
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sequences of a life of sexual immorality have very seri- 
ously affected the physical and moral characteristics of 
the colored race. 

These consequences fall most heavily on the offspring. 
The children of colored women and white men, of 
whatever shade of color, are morally and physically the 
inferiors of the pure black. It has been stated by Nott 
and proved by subsequent experience, that the mulatto 
is in every way the inferior of the black, and of all races 
the one possessed of the least vital force. I cannot do 
better than give in fuU the opinions of the examining 
surgeons of the army during the war, as to the vitality 
and general physical condition of the mulatto. The 
foUowing are excerpts from the report of the Provost- 
Marshal General. 

There are few if any pure Africans [in Vermout], but a mixed 
race only. Tliey probably lose in vitality what they gain in symmetry 
of form by admixture ; they die early of scrofula or tuberculosis. ^ 

Although I have knowu some muscular and healthy mulattoes, I 
am conviuced that, as a general rule, any considerable admixture of 
white blood deteriorates the physique and impairs the powersofen- 
durance, and aluiost always intro<luces a scrofulous taint.' 

I believe a geiiuine black far superior in physical enduraace to 
the mulatto or yellow negro ; the last named are with few exceptious, 
scrofulous 9r cousumptive.' 

The colored nien, as far as my observation goes, niake excelleut 
soldiers, . . . The mulatto, however, is comjiaratively worthless, 
subject to scrofula and tuberculosis.^ 

The chief disability being, .... amoug those of mixed 
blood, a tendency to scrofula.* 

The majority of those rejecte<l were of uortheru birth and ^euer- 
eraUy mulattoes.^ 

In this couutry the mixiure [of the colored] with the whiies con- 

*Page 192, B. F. Morgan, M. D., Rutland, Vt. 
' Page 199, H. B. Hubbard, M. D., Taunton, Mass. 
'Page 225, C. G. McKnight, M. D., Providence, R. I. 
*Page 261, C. L. HubbeU, M. D., Troy, N. Y. 
*Page302, J. RaUston Wells, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
•Page 304, J. H. Mears, M. D., Frankfort, Pa. 
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tríbutes greatly to lower their health aiid stamina and we find com- 
paratively few of mized breeds who are free from scrofula.' 

The pure Africans, that is, with no admixture of white blood, as a 
class were the most muscularly developed of auy men examined. 
The mulattoes have more intelligence . . . but they were scrofu- 
lous and consumptive.' 

The African race, when pure and not mixed wilh white blood, is 
morecapableof euduríng hardships . . thau the white race.' 

The pure blooded African is in every way physically the equal to 
the Buropeaii. . . . Their mixture with the white race deteríor- 
ates very much from their physical deveiopment.* 

The conviction arising frora an examinationof a few hundred of 
various shades of color is that the negro proper is well adapted for 
military service, but that the mulatto and all varieties of mixture of 
black and white bloo<l have degenerated physically, being very often 
found with tuberculosis aad other manifestations of imperfect orgau- 
i&m.* 

Iii coatrast witli the foregoing opinions, in only one 
instance was an opinion given, which was favorable to 
the mixed type and that was based on only two cases, 
which make it of no determining value. 

These emphatic opinions of qualified medical men, - 
with abundant opportunity for observation, is fuUy sup- 
ported by the results of the investigations of Dr. Gould. 
Some of the data coUected by Dr. Gould have already 
been referred to in the previous chapter, but the foUow- 
ing summary of comparative physical measurements of 
the pure and mixed races may not be out of place at 
this time. As regards weight, there is very little differ- 
ence. The average was 141.4 Ibs. for the white, 144.6 
for the full black, and 144.8 for the mulatto. As I have 
stated before, I attach less value to this test, as applied 
to the colored race than to the white race, since the in- 
crease in weight is one of quantity only instead of quan- 

* Page 311, R. H. Sm th. M. D., West Chester, Pa. 
' Page 353, Thos. P. Murdoch, M. D., Baltimore, Md. 
•Page 394, J. R. Veeter, M. D., JeflFerson City, Mo. 
*Page 403, David Noble, M. D,, HiHsborough, Ohio. 
6Page4i8, I,. M. Whitiug, M. D., Alliance, Ohio. 
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tity and quality combined. The average circiimference 
of the chest was 35.8 inches for the white, 35.1 for the 
full black, and 34.96 for the mulatto. The difference is 
in favor of the f uU black, but too slight to be of any im- 
portance. 

The capacity of the lungs, the most important of all 
determining factors among physical measurements, was 
184.7 cubic inches for the white, 163.5 ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ black 
and only 158.9 for the mulatto. This low vital capacity 
is without question the most serious fact affecting the 
longevity of the mixed races, and one which explains 
the lower vitality and less resistance to disease than is 
found in the negro of pure blood. The rate of respira- 
tion is also unfavorable for the mixed race, and accord- 
ing to Gould is 16.4 per minute for the white, 17.7 for 
the pure black and 19.0 for the mulatto in usual vigor. 
On the basis of these observations, the conclusion is 
warranted, that the mixed race is physically the in- 
/ / ferior of the white and pure black, and as a result of 
this inferior degree of vital powér we meet with a lesser 
degree of resistance to disease and death among the 

; mixed population, in contrast with the more favorable 
condition prevailing among the whites and pure blacks. 

/ Morally, the mulatto cannot be said to be the su- 
perior of the pure black. In the absence of compara- 
ative statistics it is next to impossible to prove this 
assertion, based largely on individual observation, which 
may and may not be accurate. This much, how- 
ever, is probably true, that most of the illicit intercourse 
between whites and colored is with mulatto women 
and seldom with those of the pure type. From such 
instances as have come to my notice, the few white men 
who have married colored females usually prefer the 
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mulatto, and tlie same selection no doubt prevails among 
those wlio disregard tlie law of sexual morality. 

Intellectually, the mulatto is undoubtedly the superior 
of the pure black. Of this there is much evidence suflS- 
ciently well known not to need presentation in detail. 
It may, however, be of value to give a few data showing 
the physiological changes that have taken place in the 
mixed races as a consequence of the infusion of white 
blood. In the work of Gould information is given show- 
ing the comparative cranial measuremente of the pure 
black and the mixed type, and it is shown that as re- 
gards circumference of the head and the facial angle, 
the mulatto approximates the white race more nearly 
than the pure black. As regards the former, the aver- 
age circumference of the head was 22.1 inches for the 
white, 22.0 for the mulatto, and 21.9 for the fuU black. 
The facial angle measured 72.0° forthe white, 69.2° for 
the mulatto, and 68.8^ for the fuU black. These facts 
are fully supported by the observations of Dr, Sanford 
B. Hunt, who carefuUy investigated the weight of the 
brain as affected by crossing. According to Dr. Hunt, 
the average weight of the brain increases according to 
the extent of crossing, so that the type presenting the 
largest admixture with the white, presents also the 
heaviest weight of the brain. The table of Dr. Hunt is 
given in f ull on account of its great value. 

WBIGHT OP THB BRAIN OP WHITB AND COI«ORED SOI^DIKRS.^ 

(Grammes.) 



No. of Cases. 


Degree of Color. 


Weight of Brain. 




24 
25 
47 


whites 

three parts white 

half white 


1424 grcunmes 

1390 ** 
1334 




51 


one-fourth white 


1319 


II 




95 
22 


one-eighth white 
one>sixteenth white 


1308 
1280 


II 

1« 




141 


pure negroes 


133 1 


II 


. . t 



^AnthroýoÍcgtcal Review^ vn, " The Negro as a Soldier. 
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The table clearly proves that there is an increase in 
brain weight with an increase in the proportion of white 
blood, and this fact agrees with what we should expect 
from the greater circumference of the head and the 
larger facial angle of the niulatto as compared with the 
pure negro. We have, therefore, the contrast of the 
mulatto being physically and possibly morally the in- 
ferior of the pure blooded negro, while intellectually 
he is the superior. 

This statistical fact could easily be supported by 
numerous instances of exceptional individual progress, 
which as a nile has been made by those who had a large 
proportion of white blood in their veins. But important 
as these exceptional instances may be, they must not be 
compared, as they too often are, with the intellectual pro- 
gress of the whites. I cannot do better in illustration 
of this point than to quote Vogt's remarks on the well 
known case of LiUe GeoflEroy, who was the oflEspring of 
a Frenchman and a negro woman of Martinique : " As 
a proof in favor of the scientific and artistic capacity of 
the negro, we find cited in nearly all works the instance 
of Mr. Lille Geoffroy, of Martinique, an engineer and 
mathematician and correspondent member of the French 
Academy. The fact is that the mathematical perform- 
auces of the above gentleman were of such a nature that, 
had he been born in Germany of white parents, he 
might, perhaps, have been qualified to be a mathematical 
teacher in a middle class school or engineer of a railway ; 
but having been bom in Martinique, of colored parents, 
he shone like a one-eyed man among the totally blind. 
M. LiUe besides, was not a pure black but a mulatto." * 

This distinction, so ably pointed out, is almost always 
lost sight of in discussions on the intellectual pro- 

' Vogt, **Lectures on Mhii,** pp. 192-3. 
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gress, not only of tlie mulatto, but also of the negro. 
Yet it is tfae most important, since it alone wiU s^paiate 
the leal from tfae unreal/ 

I may state faer^ tfaat togetfaer witfa an increase in so- 
called education tfaere faas not been as mucfa progress in 
momlity as would take place if tfae education were 
genuine and not, as it is in fact, a mere vamisfa of ques- 
tionable value. And for tfais reason tfae mere fact that 
tfaere faas been an increase in brain weigfat, in cranial 
capacity, is of very little importance as compared witfa 
tfae fact tfaat tfaere faas been a decrease in vital force by 
reason of tfae infusion of wfaite blood. It is only anotfaer 
illustration of tfae fact tfaat wfaen a race of a lower de- \ 
gree of civilization comes in contact witfa a superior race 
it will first imitate tfae superior race in tfae extemal, I 
migfat say the omamental, cfaaracteristics, ratfaer tfaan in 
the useful and permanent Tfaus tfae long faeel of tfae 
negro faas decreased from 0.82 incfaes in tfae black to 
0.57 incfaes in the niulatto, compared witfa 0.48 incfaes in 
tfae wfaite. The same has been shown to be trae as re- 
gards tlie facial angle, whicfa is of no possible value as a 
vital factor. Other points could be given to show tfaat 

* The remarks of Vogt are applícable lo Ihe iiutiierous receut iu- 
stances where degrees froni colleges and universities, and honors as 
cIhss oralors, have been conffrreti upon negroe? who, had they been 
white nien, would never had been for an instant considered deserving 
of such exceptional apprecialion of their intellectual efforts. Honors 
thns easily gained b}' meinbers of thecoloredrnce, nuist iu the cnd prove 
moreof ahinderance than ahelp to real intellectual progress, siuce the 
distinction thus conferred is out of proportion to th^ eíforts or achiere- 
menls by the person thus distinguished. The consequences of such 
utterly unjustiíi«ible action on the part of great institutions of leam- 
ing are met in the excessive laudatious of thcir own intellectual or 
olher effbrts on the part of the negro writers themselves, and a want 
of genuine respect for great learning and hard and unremitting men- 
tal labor. And as a result the niore subtle and iinportant effects of ed- 
ucation and the higher life are lost, and only vanity and foolish príde 
of race are fostered. 
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in the least important physical characteristics the mixcd 
race has a teudency to resemble the white, while in the 
more important, that is in vital and moral characteris- 
tics, it is inferior even to the pnre black. 

On the strength cf the foregoing facts and observa- 
tions, the concltisions would seem warranted that the 
crossing of the negro race with the white has been detri- 
mental to its tnie progress, and has ccntribiited more 
than anything else to the cxcessive and incrcasing rate 
of mortality from the most fatal diseascs, as well as to 
its consequent inferior social efficiency and diminishing 
power as a force in Amcrican national life. 

If the above conchision is accepted, it is of no small 
importance to ascertain v/licther the tendency of the race 
is tov*ards amalgamation or isolation. It was broi:ght 
out in the first part of this work that therc is a positive 
tendency on the part of the colored population in the 
rural sections of the South to congregate in coui:- 
ties where the race is most nunierous. For the large 
cities the sanie tendency was shown in the congregation 
of the colored population in a few wards, usually the 
worst sections of the citv froni a sanitarvormoralstand- 
point. It was also shown, for Chicago at lca.st, that 
this congregation was towards the section containing 
large nuinbcrs of houscs cf ill-fainc, and the conchision 
is inevitable that the niajority of the colored living in 
this section were directly or indirectly connected with 
this lowest phase of city life. Hence, as regards tlie 
large cities, it is doubtful v»hether the congregation of 
the negroes into a few wards iiidicates a tcndency towards 
race isolaticn and race purity. If in this connection we 
take into consideration the further fact that in tlie colored 
race the feniales outnuniber the mrJes moregreatly than 
is true for the white race, the conchision seems fairly 
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warranted that large numbers of colored women who 
drift from the conntry into the cities, from whatever 
cause, adopt a life of prostitution for gain. And for this 
unfortunate social fact, the lower classes of white men 
are ahnost entirely. responsible. For while irregular 
sexual relations between the two stx&s of the colored 
race prevail all over the South, it is more in the nature 
of concubinage than prostitution for gain. That lawful 
marriage between the two races is rare and of even less 
frequent occurrence now than thirty years ago, wiU 
presently be shown by such statistics as I have been able 
to collect Before I consider the available data, I wish 
to deal briefly with the theory of race amalgamation as 
it has been advocated with more or less persistency dur- 
ing the present century. 

One of the earliest discussions on the subject of the 
gradual absorption of the colored race of this country by 
the whites, I • have met with in the Edinburg Review 
for 1827, which contains the following statement : " We 
entertain little doubt that when the laws which create 
a distinction between the races shall be completely 
abolished, a very few generations wiU mitigate the 
prejudices which those laws have created and which they 
stiU maintain* . . . At that time, the black girl 
who, as a slave would have attracted a white lover, 
wiU, when her father gives her a good education and can 
leave her a hundred thousand doUars, flnd no difficulty 
in procuring a white husband." 

The laws which made a distinction between the races 
have been abolished, and at least one generation has 
passed since then, but the two races are to-day more than 
ever removed from amalgamation by means of lawful 
marriage. Even the wealth of a colored girl would not 
procure for her a good white husband. A marriage for 

z3 
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a consideratíon would, of course, be a retuni to marriage 
by purchase, which, fortunately, is gradually passiug 
away. A * lover ' who would be attracted by a $100,000 
girl would be such in name only. 

Lyell, in 1849,^ expressed a similar opinionin the fol- 
lowing words : " This incident [the runaway match of 
a white man with a mulatto seamstress] is important 
from many points of view, and especially as proving to 
what an extent the amalgamation of the two races would 
take place, if it were not checked by artificial prejudices 
and the most jealous and severe enactments of law." 

But the most determined attempt to create a national 
sentiment in favor of race assimilation on a large scale 
was made during the period of the war by a Mr. Croly 
and others, who brought together in a pamphlet their 
views on the subject, views which were fuUy shared by 
the more zealous advocates of the abolitíon of slavery. 
Thus Mr. Wendell PhiUips in his Fourth of July oratíon 
of 1863, advocated " amalgamation to the fuUest extent." 
Mr. Theodore Tilton, editor of the Independent^ in a 
speech expressed himself as foUows : "I am not advo- 
cating the union of whites and blacks. This is taking 
place without advocacy. It neither waits for the per- 
mission of an argument in favor of it nor stays at the 
barrier of an argument against it. I am often asked, 
* would you marry a black woman ?' I reply . . I 
have a wife already and, therefore, wiU not. I am asked, 
' do you think a white man ought ever to marry a black 
woman ?' I reply, when a man and a woman want to 
get married, it is their business, not mine or anybody 
else's." And again by the same writer : " The history 
of the world's civilization is written in one word — ^which 

'"SecondVisittotheUnitedStates," (New York, 1849), Vol. II, 
p. 316. 
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many are afraid to speak — ^many afraid to hear — and 
that is amalgamation." 

But neither Mr. PhiUips nor Mr. Tilton went as far 
as the authors of " Miscegenation," who advocated com- 
plete amalgamation not ónly of whites and blacks but 
also of whites and Chinese and all other races of what- 
ever state of culture. 

AU that Í3 needed to make us the fínest race on eatth is to engraít 
upon our stock the uegro element, which Provideuce has placed by 
our side on this continent Of all the rích treasures of blood 
vouchsafed to us, that of the negro is most precious because it is the 
most unlike any other that enters into the composition of national 
life. 

The white people of America are dying for want of fresh blood. 
They have bone and sinew, but they are dry and shriveled for lack of 
the healthful juices of life. 

The fact may be startling, but the student of ethnology will be- 
willing to admit that in course of time the dark races must absorb the 
white. 

Let the war go on, until church and state and society recognize- 
not only the propríety but the necessity of the marríage of whitc and 
black . . . in short, until the great truth shaU be declared in our 
public documents and announced in the messages of our Presidents, 
that it is desirable that the white man shaU marry the black womaa> 
and the white woman the black man. . . . It is only by the in- 
fusion into the very system of the vital forces of a tropical race, that 
the white race may regain health and strength.^ 

It is not necessary to comment on any of the foregoing 
utterances. They are reproduced for the purpose of 
showing, that, for a time at least, the complete absorp- 
tion of the negro by the white race, or of the white by 
the negro race, was seriously discussed and advocated by 
some of the foremost men of the day. 

The f undamental error, which underlies the argument 
in favor of race assimilation or absorption, has been 
pointed out in the beginning. To ignore the law of 
similarity would, in itself, lead to disastrous conse- 
quences. It is, for instance, a well known fact that a 

^ " Miscegenation," by D. G. Croly and others. New York, 1864. 
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lower fecundity prevails in the case of marriages be- 
tween Jews and Christians than for marriages among 
persons of the same creed. This is atributed by Walcker^ 
to the dissimilarity of the two contracting parties, the 
disappointment which foUows such unions on account 
of the inability of the Christian to adopt the mode of 
living or sympathize with the inner life of the Jew and 
vice versa, That is to say, the barriers which make 
marriages of Jews and Christians less f ruitful are psycho 
logical rather than physiological. It has been found that 
the number of children to a marriage was 4.35 where both 
persons were of the same religion (Christian), but only 
1.58 where the father was Christian and the mother 
.a Jewess. When both were Jews the number of births 
ío a marriage was 4.21, but only 1.78 where the father 
was evangelical^ and 1.66 where the father was a Cath- 
•olic* 

After all the centuries of contact of the Jews with 
Christians only about five per cent of them marry persons 
of any other religion than their own. In Algeria, inter- 
marriages of Jews with Christians are not on the increase 
Aud the same has been saíd of the Jews in other countries.^ 
,Yet the differences that separate the Jew from the Gen- 
' tile are as nothing compared with the gulf that separates 
the white from the colored race. Prequently as races 
have intermixed with one another they have been 

*Dr. Karl Walcker, ''GraudrissderStatistik»» (BerUn, 1889), p. 138. 

^Joumai of the American Statistical Association^ vol. III, p. 245. 

'Marríagea of Jewish women to Kuropean men, 1888-90, 26 cases; 
1891-3, 20 cases. Marriages of Jewish men to European women, 19 
cases duriug the fírst three years ; 15 cases during the last three > ears. 
Only oue marriage of a Jewish woman to a Mussulman is recorded 
during the six year period and none between a nalive woman and a 
Jewish man. For further details see •'Statistique Générale de V Al- 
gérie," Alger, 1891 and 1894. 
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Tisiially of types of similar degree of culture and mental 
development. 

Among more recent writers, Dr. Iveffingwell has ad- 
vanced the opinion that " before half a dozen centuries 
have expired, the African wiU have as completely 
merged his race in the three hundred millions of people 
on the American continent as Phenician and Greek, Sar- 
acen, Roman and Nonnan have blended into the Nea- 
politan who basks in the sunshine of San Lucia." * 

The few generations of the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review have been expanded by Dr. Leffingwell into a 
few centuries. The former have passed and no amal- 
gamation has taken place, nor are there any indications 
whatever that a few centuries wiU accomplish what has 
not been accomplished thus far. The opinion of Dr. 
Leffingwell, that as a matter of course " the greater part 
of this change (f rom pure to mixed races) will be effected 
by lawful marriage " is not supported by a single statis- 
tical fact Evidence of this wiU be produced farther on, 
when it wiU be shown that intermarriage between the 
two races is less f requent now than ever before, although 
it has been at all times of rare occurrence. 

Mr. T. T. Fortune, the editor of the New York Age^ 
(a paper devoted to the interest of the colored race), at 
the Africa Congress of the Atlanta Exposition, ex- 
pressed his view in the foUowing words : " The min- 
ority race alongside a majority race is destined to be 
absorbed by the majority race. If the white race did 
not want to absorb the black it ought to have left it in 
Africa. If the white man did not want to be absorbed 
by the black race it ought to have staid out of Africa.'*' 

In contrast with the view of Dr. Leffingwell and Mr.. 
Fortune, we have the opinion of Dr. Alexander, the 

* " Illegitimacy,'* p. 75. 
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author of a history of African colonization, who wrote 
íifty years ago : " Two races of men, neariy equal 
in numbers, but differing as much as the whites and 
blacks, cannot form one harmonious society in any other 
way than by amalgamation ; but the whites and blacks 
in this country by no human efforts, could be amalga- 
mated into one homogeous mass in a thousand years." * 
Mr. Bruce, in his work, " The Plantation Negro as a 
Freeman," asserts, that illicit sexual intercourse between 
the two races has diminished since the war. 

A far more remarkable evideuce of social antipathy of the whíte 
people to the negro is the fact that illicit sexual intercourse between 
the races has diminished so far as to have alniost ceased outside the 
cities and towns, where the association being more casual. is niore 
frequeut. This is due to the áttitude of the whites, for the uegresses 
are less modest as a class than they were before the abolition of slavery , 
since they are now nnder no restriction at all. In consequence of this 
reserve on the part of the white men, tlie niulattoea are rapidly de- 
creasiug in numbers with the progress of time, and the uegroes as a 
mass are graduaUy but surely reverting to the African type. . . . 
As his skin darkeus in ils return to that of his reniote ancestors, the 
prospects of blacks and whites lawfully miziiig their blood fades to 
the thinnest shadow of probability. . . . The few white women 
who have given birth to mulattoes have always been regarded as mon- 
sters ; and without exceptiou they have belonged to the most impov- 
erished aiid degraded caste of whites, by whom they are scrupulously 
avoided as creatures who have suuk to the level of the beasts of the 
field." 

The opinion of Mr. Bruce is accepted by Mr. Bryxe, 
who also holds that there is less intercourse between the 
white male and the colored female under conditions of 
freedom than there was under slavery. In the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine^ he expresses his opinion, which 
is in marked contrast with the view of those who believe 
in the possibility of an extensive race amalgamation. 

» " A History of Colonization on the West Coast of Africa," (Phila- 
delphia, 1846), p. 17. 
' Bruce, **The Plantation Negro as a Frecman," pages 53-55. 
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Nothing better illastrates the assimilativ^ power of a vigorous 
commuuity than the way iu which the immigrauts iuto the Uuited 
States uielt like sugar iu a cup oí tea, aud see their childrcu grow up 
uo louger Germaus or Norwegiaus or eveu Irish or Italiaus or Czechs, 
but Anglo'Americaus. With the uegroes, ou thf other haud, there is 
practically uo admixture ; and so far as cau be foreseeu they will remaiu, 
at least iu the sub-tropical part of the South, distiuctly Africau iu their 
physical and mental characteristics for ceuturíes to come. The same 
remark holds true of the white aud black races of South Africa, where 
the process of blood mixture, which weut on to some exteut betweeu 
the Dutch aud the Hottentots, has all but stopped. ^ 

According to Mr. Bryce tliere is therefore to be ob- 
served not only a decrease in the tendency towards mix- 
ture of the white and colored races in this country, but 
also as between the whites and blacks of South Africa. 
Hence, neither do the whites absorb the negroes of this 
country, nor the negroes of Africa the whites who have 
settled there. 

Instances where two or more races have dwelt together 
for ages without amalgamation are frequent and need 
not be dwelt upon at length here. According to Mr, 
Westermark, "marriages between Lapps and Swedes 
rarely occur, being looked upon as dishonorable by both 
peoples. They are equally uncommon between Lapps 
and Norwegians and it rarely ever happens that a Lapp 
marries a Russian." Count de Gobineau, according to 
Westermark remarks that " not even a common religion 
and countrj' can extinguish the herditary aversion of 
the Arab to the Turk, of the Kurd to the Nestorian of 
Syria, of the Magyar to the Slav." ^ 

An interesting instance is presented in the case of the 
Ainos of Japan, who are a distinct race from the Japan- 
ese, and who, after centuries of close association, are as 

* " Assimilatiou of Races iu the United States," etc, Professor 
Jauies Bryce in Scottish Geo^raphical MagazinCy 1892. Repriuted 
in Smithsoniau Report, 1893, page 5S6, et seq, 

* " Humau Marriage.*' 
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distinct in their character and habits of life as if they 
had never come in contact with the superior race of 
Japanese. It is said that the Ainos, being unable to 
aflSliate more closely with the Japanese, are doomed to 
extinction. The half castes die out with the third or 
fourth generation and the children of Japanese and Ainos 
are never vigoróus and healthy.^ 

The Eurasian race of India present almost identically 
the same problem as the negroes of this country. Accord- 
ing to Sara J. Duncan there is no remote chance of its 
ever being re-absorbed by either of its original elements, 
the prejudices of both Europeans and natives being far 
too vigorous to permit intermarriage with a race of peo- 
ple who are neither one nor the other. I may be per- 
mitted to give here the consequences of such inter- 
mixture of Europeans with Indians in Calcutta, where 
some 20,000 of Eurasians live. 

It is a hard saying, but it suffers little contradiction, that morally 
the Eurasians iuberit defccts more conspicuously tban virtues from 
both races from which they spring. Druukenness is not comnion 
among them, nor is brutality. . . . But their indoleuce and un- 
thrift are proverbial, as are their cupidity and instability of cbaracter. 
. . . The social evil among the lower classes is very hideous. 
They seem to have a code of their own, which is capable of infiuite 
infraction» and they touch a level of degradation which is far lower 
than any reached by the pure heathen about them. This is apparent- 
ly an iueradicable thing, for it has its root in physfcal inheritance and 
its reason is racial.' 

In the West Indies the coolies of Trinidad do not mix 
with the negro or the mulatto. According to Froude 
they are proud and will not intermarry with the African.* 
According to the registrar-general of Trinidad "very 
few East Indian women have intermarried with the 

* *' The Ainos of Yezo, Japan,*' by Romyn Hitchcock, report of the 
National Museum, Smithsouian Institution, 1S90. 
^ Popular Science Monthly^ Nov., 1892. 
» «*The Euglish in the West ludies," p. 74. 
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natíve colored populatíon in which the gradations from 
white to black are so fine that no census enumeration by 
complexions has been attempted." ^ 

Intermarriage of the negro with the Indian of this 
country has also been infrequent, although there has at 
all times been a considerablc intermixture of the Indian 
with the white race. Of the evil effect of such marriages 
the agent in charge of the Crow agency of Montana 
wrote as foUows : 

One great drawback lo tlie advancement of these people [Crow 
egeucy, Montana] is the inlermarriage of white men among them. 
As a nile, any white tnan wbo wiH marry an ludian woman is unfítto 
associate with the Indians. Tbe presence of such nien is a great det- 
ríment to the Indian. The average Indian is far superior to the ma- 
joríty of whites wbo marry Indian women. . . . As a rule, the fuH 
blooded Indian stands a much better cbance to become a man than 
the half-breed. The presence of these nien causes more trouble in 
the mauageraeut of the Indiau than aU other causes combiued.' 

This severe condemnation of intermarriage of whites 
with Indians is fuUy confinned by the investigations of 
Dr. Holden, who lived for a good many years among the 
Indians as Agency physician : " Tribes who have been 
isolated, or who have held aloof from the whites, re- 
tained their tribal relations and declared for non-inter- 
course with the whites, are chaste and free from taint. 
The tribes who have opened their arms to receive the 
white man have been subdued by him, have been de- 
bauched and inoculated with venereal poison.* 

There is therefore abundant proof that there is a 
natural aversion between some races and that attempts 
to cross this natural barrier, determined by the ' law of 
similarity' have invariably lead to the most disastrous 
consequences. It is largely to the frequency of iUicit 

' Census of Trínidad, 189T, p. 18. 

' Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1874, page 261. 

* Atnerican Joumal of Obsietrics^ 1892, p. 58. 
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intercourse between white males and colored females 
that we must attribute the wide prevalence of syphilis 
and scrof ula among the mixed population, as well as the 
excessive mortality, the lower fecundity, the increasing 
tendency to consumption and other tubercular diseases, 
the smaller chest expansion and vital capacity. All are 
the consequences of a union of two races in violation of 
a natural law — a law which superficial writers have 
hoped to see overcome by legislative enactment. 

The following facts wiU prove that such marriages 
are becoming more and more infrequent in this countrj' 
as well as in the West Indies. The table below wiU 
show for the state of Michigan the marriages that have 
taken place between whites and colored of both types, 
that is, pure black and mixed. The table covers a 
period of 20 years and is of exceptional value as indicat- 
ing the tendency of the race in the direction of amalga- 
mation by lawful marriage.* 

INTER-MARRIAGES OF WHITB AND COI,ORED IN MICHIGAN.— 1874-1893- 





White Males Mar- 
riedto 


White Feraales 
Marríed to 




Períoda. 


Black 
Femnles. 


Mtilatto 
Feraales. 


Black 
Males. 


Mulatto 
Males. 


Total. 


1874-78 .... 


2 


5 


8 


7 


22 


79-83 .... 


I 


2 


8 


12 


23 


84-88 .... 


I 


4 


21 


14 


40 


89-93 .... 


2 


I 


10 


15 


26 


20 years, 74-93 .... 


6 


12 


47 


46 


III 



According to the table before us, during a period of 
twenty years only i8 white men married colored females, 
while 93 white females were married to colored men. 
On the basis of the numbcr of persons married during 
the first ten years, there was one mixed marriage to 
every 6,220 persons married, as compared with a rate 

^For thls table I am under obligations to the Hon. Wasbington 
Gardner, secretary of state of Michigan. 
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of one to every 7,931 during tlie next ten years. It is a 
matter of some surprise to íind that the numbers of 
blacks and mulattoes who married white women were 
almost equal, indicating no decided preference on the 
part of the white woman for colored persons of mixed 
parentage ; but among the white men who married 
colored women, the larger number selected mulattoes. 
This fact supports my observation that for purposes of 
prostitution and concubinage women of mixed blood are 
preferred to those of the African type. 

The next two tables give the same information for 
the state of Rhode Island, the city of Providence and 
the state of Connecticut. 

INTER-MARRIAGES OF WHITKS AND COI«ORED IN RHODB ISI^ND. 

X881-1893. 



1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1S90 
189I 
1892 

Ï893 



13 years 



• • • • 



Rhode Island. 

No return 

No return 

6 

2 

7 

7 

7 

4 

5 

3 
10 

4 
3 

"58' 



Providence. 

5 

5 
I 

3* 
6 

4 
7 
4 

4 

2 

5 
3 
3 

52 



»In 1884 morc mixed marrÍAges were rcportcd in Providencc than in the statc 
of Rhode Island. I have not bcen able to asccrtain thc causc of this error, which 
is probably a clcrical onc in favor of Providcncc. 

* Blcven ycars, 51 whitc femalcs, 7 whitc malcs. 

INTBR-MARRIAGES IN CONNBCTICUT.— 1883-1893. 



Ycar. 

1803 • ■ • • • 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

II years, 1883-93, 65 cases.^ 



No. of Cases. 

7 

4 
6 

6 



Ycar. 

1S89 
1890 
1891 
1882 

1893 



No. of Cascs. 

6 

8 

7 
6 

4 



1 Mixed marriages, 1894, 10. 
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In the table for Rhode Island, which has been com- 
bined with the data for Providence, a numerical as well 
as relative decrease is shown. The rate of intermar- 
riages was one to every 1,012 persons married, for the 
period 1884-88, and one to every 1,327 for the period 
1889-93.^ 

For the city of Providence, in which the large majority 
of such marriages in the state of Rhode Island are 
shown to occur, the rate of mixed marriages to total 
of persons married was one in every 579 persons 
married during 1881-85, one in every 612 during the 
íive years, 1886-90, and one in every 1,030 during the 
period 1891-94. For Connecticut the ratio was one 
to every 1,951 persons married during 1883-88, and one 

* Por Boston, I bave not been able to obtain a coniplete record, but 
tlie table below, compiled from Ihe reports of the city registrar of 
Boston, 1 855-1 890, will show that while mixed niarriages iucreased to 
the perio<l 1873-77, they have since reniained almost stationary in 
numbers, and in proportion to the increase iu thc population they 
have malerially declined. The registration reports for very recent 
years no longer coutain informatiou on thispoint, for, in the words of 
the registrar, "it cannot possibly interest anyone to know how 
mauy white persons marry colored iudividuals.'* It is a fact, not 
generHlly kuown, that a few years ago a bill was introduced in the 
Massachusetts legislature by tbe only colorcd niember of thnt body, 
by which the use of the word **colored'* was to be prchibited in alL 
public documents. Considerable opposiiion was necessary to prevent 
the passage of this uncalled-for measure. 

MIXKD MARRTAGES IN BOSTON, MASS., 1885-1890. 

Total. Average Pcr Aunuin. 

1855-1859 50 10. 

1862-1866 45 9. 

1867-1871 ^ . . 88 17,6 

1873-1877 172 34.4 

1878-1882 121 24.2 

1883-1887 124 24.8 

1890 24 24. 

It is not at all improbable, however. that in some of these cases the 
woman were ocloroons, passiug as white when obtaitiiug iheir mar- 
riage certifícate. 
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to every 2,036 in 1889-93. On the basis of tliese figures, 
therefore, the conclusion seems fuUy warranted that in 
this country lawful marriage between whites and blacks 
is on the decrease. 

As wnll be seen from the table below for Bermuda, 
the same holds true for the West Indies. 



MIXED-MARRIAGES IN BERMUDA, V/. I., 1872-1895.» 



YcEr. 

1872 

1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 

1877 
1878 

1879 
1880 
1881 
18S2 
1883 



12 ycars 



No. of Cases. 

5 
10 

II 

II 

21 

6 
10 
II . 
10 

5 
I 

8 
109 



Year. 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1S87 
J&88 
18S9 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 



12 vears 



No. of Cases. 

2 
I 

« 

6 

3 
8 

4 

4 

4 
8 

9 

2 

7 
58 



» Compiled frora the reports of the regislrar gcneral of Bermnda, W. I., 1872- 
1S95. 

In Bermuda mixed marriages have decreased from 107 
during the twelve years 1872-83, to 58 during the 
twelve years 1883-95, Therarityof such marriages in 
the West Indies is referred to by Mr. Froude, who cites 
the case of a ScotchmaUj the keeper of the reservoir of 
the water works of Port-of-Spain, "who had married a 
colored woman, as " a remarkablé exception to an almost 
universal rule.'' 

That the whites of the West Indies are leaving the 
islands and that the proportion of whites to colored is 
gradually decreasing is a well known fact. It is, there- 
fore, no surprise that in some of the islands the mixed 
element should gradually decrease and revert to the 
original type, if we accept the theory that the mixed 
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type of the negro can only maintain itself by constant 
infusion of new blood. In Barbadoes thé proportion of 
those of mixed blood has decreased from 24.5 per cent. 
in 1871, to 24.1 per cent. in 1891, while at the same time 
the proportion of pure blacks has increased from 65.5 
per cent. in 1871, to 67.3 per cent. in 1891. The whites 
decreased during the same period from lo.o per cent in 
1871, to 8.6 per cent. in 1891.* That is to say, the loss 
in white population was made good by the pure blooded 
negro and not by the mulatto. Hence, neither in this 
country nor in the West Indies is there any decided 
tendency towards the amalgamation qi the two races by 
lawf ul marriage. 

It is an open question whether there is a decrease in 
sexual intercourse outside of matrimony between the 
males of the white and the females of the colored race. 
Mr. Bruce maintains, and Mr. Brj^ce seems to accept the 
conclusion, that there is less intercourse between whites 
and blacks now than formerly. It will always be diflS- 
cult to prove this point. My own investigations indi- 
cate that there is an immense amount of prostitution for 
gain prevailing among the colored women in large cities. 
Mr. Bruce dealt entirely with the country negro as he 
knows him in Southside, Virginia. In such large cities 
of Virginia, as Richmond, and Norfolk, the conditions 
in the past cannot have been worse than they are at 
the present time. Even in the Capitol City the 
number of iUegitimate births is more than ten 
times as large for the colored as for the whites. The 
comparative percentages of illegitimates in the total 
number of births were as foUows : 

1 Census of Barbadoes, 1891. 
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ILLKGITIMATE BIRTIIS IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Percentage of illegitimate among total births 
White. Colored. 

1879 2.3 17.6 

1883 3.6 19.0 

1889 3.6 23.5 

1894 2.6 26.5 

Average for 16 years . 2.9 22.5 

Making an allowance for an improvement in tlie 
registration of births, it is nevertheless clear that there 
is no tendency towards a decrease in the iUegitimacy, 
but very probably the reverse tendency. As I have 
stated before, the larger amount of iUicit intercourse 
prevails between mulattoes and whites, and hence the 
figures as regards the rate of illegitimacy are of some 
value. They are fuUy supported by similarinformation 
from KnoxviUe, Tenn., and Mobile, Ala., but want of 
space forbids my giving the figures here. Statistics for 
the West India Islands prove that there, too, immorality, 
as shown by the rate of illegitimate births, is on the in- 
crease, and the hopeful view of those who expected that 
emancipation would speedily change the former condi- 
tion of excessive immorality and vice into one of virtue 
and chastity has not been fulfiUed.^ On the contrary, 
we are reliably informed that never at any time in the 
past was vice so flagrant and marriage treated with such 
indifference as at the present time. 

The fact that lawful marriage between the races is 
not on the increase, so rare, indeed, as to have no in- 
fluence whatever on the destiny of the race, does not, 
therefore, prove that intermixture through prostitution 
is less frequent now than formerly. It is my firm con- 
viction that unlawful intercourse between the two races 

ï '* The Negro in tbe Wesl Indies" Publications 0/ the American 
Statistical Associaiion^ Vol. IV, p. 195, et seq. 



^ 
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is excessively prevalent at the present time in the large 
cities as well as in the rural sections of the coiintr>% 

The question may be asked, among what class of 
white women is marriage with colored men most fre- 
quent, and what class of white men marry colored 
women? It is not easy to reply to this question in a 
satisfactorj' manner. So far as I know, no one has taken 
the trouble to investigate this point in a scientific way, 
but perhaps my own investigation, based unfortunately 
on a very limited number of cases, may prove a stimulus 
towards a more elaborate inquiry. 

I have been able during a number of years to coUect 
information of a fairly reliable character in regard to 37 
mixed relations of which 8 were those of white men 
who lived with colored women and 29 those of white 
women who lived with colored men. 

Of the eight white men, four were lawfully married 
while the other four were living openly in concubinage. 
Three of the men were criminals or under suspicion of 
being such ; one man had kiUed another for insulting 
remarks conceming his negro wife, one kiUed his mis- 
tress in a fit of jealousy, one vras stabbed and horribly 
burned by vitrol by his colored mistress, one kiUed his 
colored mistress by slow poison to obtain possession of 
her property, the iU gotten gains from a house of iU- 
fame. The others were more or less outcasts One was 
a saloon keeper, one had deserted his family for his 
negro mistress, two were men of good family but them- 
selves of bad reputation. 

Of the twenty-nine women, only nineteen were law- 
fuUy married to the colored men with whom they were 
living, while ten lived in open concubinage. So far as 
my information goes only five of the nine were of for- 
eign birth, one English, one German and three Irish. 
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Of the nineteen that were married, four were known 
prostitutes, two were guilty of bigamy, four either sued 
for divorce or had deserted their husbands. Five were 
apparently of respectable parentage and living in con- 
tent with their husbands ; while for four the informa- 
tion is wanting. Of the ten who were not married, 
eight were known prostitutes, one was insane and only 
one was known to be the daughter of respectable parents. 
Of the twenty-nine colored men who married or lived 
with white women, only one, an industrious barber, was 
known to be of good character. Five were of fair 
repute ; nine were idlers, loafers or drunkards ; eleven 
were of proven criminal and anti-social tendencies ; while 
f or three the character could not be ascertained. Of the 
eleven criminals, two were murderers, three were thieves, 
three were guilty of bigamy, one was the keeper of a 
house of iU-fame, while the last two were arrested for 
inhuman cruelty to their own or foster children. The 
result of the twenty-nine cases of race mixture prove 
that of the women, twelve were known prostitutes, three 
were of iU repute, charged in addition with cruelty and 
abuse of children, two were murdered by their colored 
husbands, one committed suicide, one became insane, 
two sued for divorce, two deserted their husbands,^ five 

^ In tbe fírst of tliese two cases the womau when leaving her col- 
ored husband wrote him a letter from whicb I give the following ex- 
cerpt : " It is just two years and ^\^ montbs siuce we were uuited to 
love and obey each other, but time has changed us aud I haye not 
the least love for you any more. X have leamed to love another man 
who wants to marry me and I hope yon wiU give me my freedom in 
black aud white. The love I had for yon was only a childish fancy. 
. . . . I am tired of knocking about this hard world and want to 
get a home, as I waut to travel up the ladder and not faU down as I 
did. I am going on twenty years old and want to make a true and 
upright woman for tbis man that wishes to make me his wife and give 
me a home." (New York Sun^ March 24, 1896.) 

x4 
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were apparently satisfied with their choice, while for 
four the information could not be obtained. Thus out 
of twenty-nine instances only five gave any indications 
of not having been absolute failures and of the five in 
only one instance is the proof clear that the marriage 
was a fair success. 

Comment on these cases is hardly necessary. They tend 
to prove that as a rule neither good white men nor good 
white women marry colored persons, and that good 
colored men and women do not marry white per- 
sons. The number of cases is so small, however, that 
a definite conclusion as to the character of persons inter- 
marrying is hardly warranted. However, it would 
seem that if such marriages were a success, even to a 
limited extent, some evidence would be found in a col- 
lection of thirty-six cases. It is my own opinion, based 
on personal observation in the cities of the South, that 
the individuals of both races who intermarry or live 
in concubinag^e are vastly inferior to the average types 
of the white and colored races in the United States ; 
also, that the class of white men who have intercourse 
w4th colored women are, as a rule, of an inferior type. 

Hence the conclusion is unavoidable that the amalga- 
mation of the two races through the channels of prosti- 
tution or concubinage, as well as through the inter- 
marrying of the lower types of both races, is contrary to 
the interest of the colored race, a positive hinderance to 
its social, mental and moral development. But aside 
from these considerations, important as they are, the 
physiological consequences alone demand race purity 
and a stem reprobation of any infusion of white blood. 
Whatever the race may havo gained in an intellectual 
way, which is a matter of speculation, it has been losing 
its greatest resources in the struggle for life, a sound 
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physical organism and power of rapid reproduction. 
According to Herbert Spencer " sexual relations unfav- 
orable to the rearing of offspring, in respect either of 
number or quality, must tend to degradation or extinc- 
tion." ^ AU the facts thus far brought out in this work 
prove the truth of this assertion. AU the facts obtain- 
able which depict truthfully the present physical and 
moral condition of the colored race, prove that the under- 
lying cause of the excessive mortality and diminishing 
rate of increase in population is a low state of sexual 
morality, whoUy unaffected by education, 

This condition can be improved only by the develop- 
ment of a higher morality. Amalgamation with whites 
by means of lawful marriage is a remote contingency, 
which needs no consideration on the part of those who 
concem themselves with the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the colored race. The conclusion of Mr. Tucker 
that, " Seventeen years since the war have brought great 
changes to the colored race, great improvements in many 
things to some of them, but no change in morals," * is 
fuUy applicable to the race of the present day, thirty 
years after the war. The fact that more than one-fourth 
of their children, are admitted to have been bom out 
of wedlock, in the Capitol City of the country, 
where opportunities for moral advancement have been 
better than elsewhere, fuUy justifies the application of 
Mr. Spencer's condemnation of unchastity as " tending 
towards the production of inferior individuals and, if, 
prevailing widely, as a cause of decay of society." Un- 
chastity, " conflicting as it does with the establishment 
of normal monogamic relations . . . is adverse to 

» •* Principles of Ethics," Part II, page 448. 

' *'The Relations of the Church to the Colored Race,'* ( Jackson, 
Miss., 1882,) p. 18. 
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those higher sentiments which prompt such relations- 
In societies characterized by inferior forms of marriage, 
or by irregular connections there cannot develop to any 
great extent that powerful combination of feelings . . 
affection, admiration, sympathy, . . . which in so 
marvelous a manner has grown out of the sexual instinct. 
And in the absence of this complex passion, which mani- 
festly pre-supposes a relation between one man and one 
woman, the supreme interest in life (the raising up of 
members of a new generation) disappears, and leaves be- 
hind relatively subordinate interests. Evidently, a pre- 
valent unchastity severs the higher from the lower com- 
ponents of the sexual relation : the root may produce a 
few leaves, but no true flower." ^ 

I '* Inductions of Ethics," p. 463. 



Chapter V» 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND TENDENCIES^ 

Man, since we fírst encounter him, has made ceaseless progress 

^ upwards, and this progress contiiiues before onr eyes. But it has never 

ibeen, nor is it now, an equal advance of the whole of the race. Look- 

•^' ing back we see that the road by which he has eome is strewn with 

«' the wrecks of nations, races and civilizations that have falleu by the 

( ^^y» pushed asíde by the operations of laws which it takes no eye of 

faith to distinguish at work amongst us at the present time as surely 

\ and as eflfectively as at any past period.* — IGdéL 

'*■' » " Sodal Evolution.»' 

The social tendéncíes of the colored race are fairly de- 
picted in the statistics of religion, education, crime, 
paiiperism and immorality. The material for a study 
along these lines is abundant, but much to my regret I 
shall have to confine myself in this part of my work to 
a very few of the more important social phenomena. 
Want of space forbids any extended comment on the 
various statistical tables which will be given, but most of 
them will be sufficiently clear to need but little textual 
explanation. 

No exact data as to the religious condition of the 
colored race at the time of emancipation are in existence, 
but sufficient evidence is at our command to show that 
the growth of religious associations among the colored 
people has been very great indeed. In 1860, according: 
to Mr. H. K. CarroU, special agent of the census on 
church statistics, the great majority of the colored popu- 
lation were either members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church South, or Regular Baptists. It is estimated that 
there were 275,000 of the former, and 250^000 of the 
latter, a total of over half a miUioa out of apopalÉUibni 
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of 4,442,000.^ During the thirty years following 1860, 
the membership of the Methodist Episcopal church 
South increased among the colored to 1,190,860, while 
the Baptists increased to 1,403,559. The latter denom- 
ination therefore shows the larger increase. In 1890 
the census gave a total of 23,462 organizations, with 23,770 
churches and 3,673,977 members, of whom 2,594,419 
were members of the Baptist or Methodist church. A 
summary of the number of members of the various de- 
nominations is given in the table below, which has been 
abstracted from the report of Mr. CarroU. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE MEMBERSmP OF THE PRINCIPAI^ REWGIOUS 
DENOMINATIONS OF THE COI^ORED RACE— 1890. 

COMMUNXCANTS. 

Aggregate number of communicants 2,673,977 

Regular Baptiste . í 1,348,989 

Afrícan Methodist Episcopal 453»725 

Afrícan Methodist Kpiscopal, Zion 349» 788 

Methodist Episcopal 246,349 

Colored Methodist Episcopal 129,383 

Regular Baptists North 35i22i 

Disciples of Christ 18,578 

Prímitive Baptists 18, 162 

Presbyterían (Northem) 14,961 

Roman Catliolic 14,517 

Cumberland Presbyterian 12,956 

All other denominatious (17) 34,448 

This table gives in detail the various denominations 
in the order of their numerical importance. The verj' 

1 According to Mr. Edward Ingle, ''lt was estimated, in 1854, that 
one-fourth of tbe slaves in South Carolina were Methodists, that one- 
third in the synod of South Carolina were blacks, and that more than 
half of the Baptists in Virginia were of the same race. In 1859, of 
468,000 negro church-members in the South, 215,000 were classed as 
Methodists, and 175,000 as Baptists. For benevolent purposes 5,000 
slaves iu South Carolina contributed |i 5,000 in 1853 ; aud one-third of 
the negro population in Savannah supported three pastors at salaríes 
ranging from |8oo to $1,000 a year.*' — "Southern Sidelights," (New 
York, 1896,) pp. 273-4. 
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small number of Roman Catholics is surprising, but may 
be due, in part to the fact that the larger number of col- . 
ored communicants of Catholic churches would be classed 
as white, since few separate Catholic churches for colored 
people exist. A statement in the Kansas City Catholic 
gives the number of colored Catholics at about 2CX),C)00, a 
wide variation from the census figures. According to an- 
other newspaper waif, " of the many [?] colored Catholic 
congregations, all with one exception have white priests. 
The exception is Chicago." A tendency towards indi- 
vidual preference is shown in the fact that 265 colored 
persons were members of the sect known as " Old-Two- 
Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptists," while 211 
were members of the " Lutheran Synodical conference," 
and 94 of the " Lutheran United Synod in the South." 

The reports show one communicant to every 2.79 of 
the negro population, and one to every 3.04 of the white 
population, indicating proportionally a larger church 
membership for the colored than for the white race. 
The amount of church property of the colored popula- 
tion is estimated at $26,626,448 for 1890, most of which 
has of course been accumulated since emancipation. It 
must, however, be taken into consideration that the race 
has been materially assisted by the various religious 
associations, and to a large extent the vast sum just 
given has been the result of generous aid on the part of 
the large religious bodies and generous philanthropists 
of the white race. 

The tendency would seem to be rather favorable for 
the church, although the complaint is not infrequently 
made that the young people take less interest in the 
church than the old. The Augusta, Ga., Sentinel 
speaks of " the monstrous indifference manifqsted by our 
young educated colored people to the church and reli- 
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gion. . . . Many come froni school wedded to forms 
of ritualistic ceremonies and are led off f rom the masses, 
believing that education has placed them above people." 

The education of the colored race has fonned the sub- 
ject of so many essays, speeches and discussions that it 
might be assumed that little remained to be added to the 
mass of information and statistical data pertaining to the 
subject But this work would be incomplete did I 
neglect to bring forward some data as to the past and 
present condition of the race from the educational stand- 
point. Abundant'as the statistics of education are, they 
fail in many respects to afford a true picture of the in- 
tellectual progress of a race. It is more in the effects, 
or rather in the expected results of education, that we 
must look for the vahie of educational processes applied 
to the elevation of a race from slavery to citizenship. 

Previous to emancipation efforts to educate the colored 
race were made only in isolated instances and on a small 
scale. In most of the southem states education of slaves 
was forbidden by law. In Georgía a law had been in 
force since 1770, which read as foUows : " All and every 
person and persons whatsoever, who shall hereafter 
teach, or cause any slave or slaves to be taught to write, 
or read writing, or shall use or employ a slave as a scribe 
in any manner of writing whatsoever, every such person 
and persons, shall for every offence, forfeit the sum of 
twenty pounds sterling."^ In 1829 a^^other law was 
passed which substituted a fine and whipping and im- 
prisonment in the common jail as punishment for the 
education of slaves. Attempts to educate the slaves and 
instruct them in religious principles had, however, been 
made since t^o^ by the Society for the Propagation of 

*Cobb*s Digest of Georgia laws, p. 981. 
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the Gospel in Foreign Lands, and in 1752 it was reported 
in the proceedings of the Society that " a flourishing 
negro school was taught in Charleston by a negro of the 
society under the inspection and direction of the worthy 
rector, Garden, by which means maný poor negroes were 
taught." * 

But such exceptions were rare and, on the whole, 
without effect on the race, which at the time of emancí- 
pation was almost whoUy illiterate. The first systematic 
effort to educate the colored people was made by the 
American Missionary Association in 1861, through the 
opening of a school for * contrabands ' at Hampton, Va. 
By June, 1862, 86 teachers were at work in various parts 
of the South. In 1863, General Grant placed the duty 
of superintending the colored people of the region in- 
cluded in the army operations, in the hands of Rev. 
John Eaton, who in 1866 had over 770,C)CK) of these peo- 
ple under his charge. But in 1865 a change was made 
in the educational work, and the Freedman's Bureau was 
organized under General Howard. The Bureau con- 
tinued in existence from January i, 1865, to August 31, 
187 1, and over five miUion dollars, it is estimated, were ex- 
pended through it for the education of the freedmen. 

During the past twenty-five years the education of the 
race has been largely in the hands of the state govem- 

* Among the freed negroes, however, constderable progress in educa. 
lion had been made, as is evidenced by the table below, abstracted 
from the censns reports for 1850 and 1860 and reprinted in Mr. lugle's 
*• Southern Sidelights.*' 

ILUTeRACY AMOXG FRSE NSGRO ADUI,TS ao TEARS AND OVER. 

1850 AND 1860. 



1850, South 
North 

1860, South 
North 



Population. 


Illiterates. 


Percentage. 


115,231 


61,031 


52.96 


104,289 


33.594 


32.30 


126,803 


62,492 


49-36 


120,303 


33.369 


27.73 
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By far, the larger iiumber of studeiits in institutions 
of higher education select teaching as a profession, al- 
though medicine attracts quite a number. The general 
opposition in the South to white teachers in colored 
schools has opened a vast field f or the educated negro, of 
which he has not been slow to take advantage, even at 
the temporary disadvantage of lower wages than those 
paid to white teachers. The matter of lower wages wiU 
be dealt with in the succeeding part of this work, on 
the subject of the economic tendencies of the race. 

The few facts here brought together show that the 
colored race has not faiied to take advantage of the op- 
portunities for intellectual advancement in the higher 
as well as in the lower branches pf leaming. Towards 
the expense of these great educational opportunities the 
race has contributed only an insignificant fraction.^ The 
larger part of it was a free gift to those who cared to 
take advantage of it, and it is something to the credit of 
the race that it has not been behind the white race in 
patronizing the schools established for its own use. But 
it remains to be shown whether the educational projcess 
which the race has undergone during the past quarter 
bf a century and the additional efforts and opportunities 
for religious instruction have materially raised the race 
from its low social and economic condition at the time 
of emancipation. 

The main object of education is stated to be "the 
eradfcation or modification of undesirable tendencies and 
their development into favorable ones." From the 

^ According to an estimate of the Bureau of Bducation, tlie Soutbem 
States have ezpended from 75 to 80 milUon doUars for the educatiou 
of negro children since 1876. Of this large sum, raised almost en- 
tirely by direct tazation, the uegro has paid but a very insignifícant 
part. 
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standpoint of this definition we should expect a gradual 
transformation of anti-social tendencies into such as 
níake for the general well-being and happiness of the 
individual and the society of which he is a member. 
Crime, pauperism, and sexual immorality are without 
question the greatest hindrances to social and economic 
progress, and the tendencies of the colored race in re- 
spect to these phases of life wiU deserve a more careful 
investigation than has thus far been accorded them. 

During slavery the negro committed fewer crimes than 
the white man, and only on rare occasions was he guilty 
of the more atrocious crimes, such as rape and murder 
of white females. Whether f rom cowardice or respect 
and devotion to his master, he respected the persons of 
his master's household, and few indeed are the recorded 
attempts at insurrection and revolt pn the part of the 
southern slave. Criminal statistics of the colored popu- 
lation previous to emancipation are difficult to obtain, 
and on account of the abnormal condition of servitude 
would have little value f or purposes of comparisons with 
the whoUy difiEerent conditions of freedom.* In dealin^ 
with statistics of crime and pauperism I shall, theref ore, 
have to confine myself more especially to a statement of 
present conditions, which, however, may be contrasted 
with the well-known fact that neither crime nor pauper- 
ism prevailed to any extent among the colored population 
during slavery. 

According to the census of 1890, the total number of 
colored prisoners in the United States was 24,277, of 

iQtkeu, in liis work oii **The Ills of the South," gives some | 
valuable statistics of crime amoug the free negros iu the northeru states, . 
which show without exception au excess of criminality ou the part of 
the uegro as compared with the white race iu the same sectious. (See 
••The Ills of the South,»» pp. 228-29.) 
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which 22,305 were males and 1,972 were females. The' 
comparative figures for both races are given below, to- 
gether with the respective proportions of colored prison- 
ers to the total, and the proportion of the colored to total 
population. This method of comparing the number of 
criminals with the proportion of the colored to the total 
population has been employed throughout this part of 
the work. Wherever possible, I give the population 
over fifteen years of age, but as the census figures have 
not all been published, this has not always been possible. 

PRISONERS IN THE UNITKD STATKS IN 1890. 



AgsTi'cgate. Male. Pemale. 

White 58.052 53.519 4,433 

Colored 24,277 22 305 ii972 

Total 82,329 75.924 6,405 



Per Cent. Pcr Cent. 

Proportion ofnegro crtminals to total . 29.38 30.79 

Proportion of ne^jro population to total ,* 10. 20 1 1 .09 

^ PopuUtion over 15 years of ag^e. 

This table shows, that of all the male prisoners in the 
United States, 29.38 per cent. were colored, as compared 
with a proportion of 10.20 per cent. of negro males in 
the total male population. Of female prisoners 30.79 
per cent were colored, while only 11.09 P^^ cent. of the 
total female population were of African descent. For 
both sexes therefore there is about the same excess of 
negro criminality. The table which foUows wiU show 
similarly for both races and sexes the proportions ac- 
cording to specified classes of offenses, thus bringing out 
the specific criminal tendencies of the colored race. 
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SUMMARY OF OPFENSBS COMMITTED BY PRISONERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1S90, ACCORDING TO COI,OR AND SEX. 

Malbs. 

Total No. of Colorcd Colored 

Priaoners. Prisouers. Prisoners. 

Pcr Ccnl. 

O.Tenses as^aiiist the g>veriimeiit . . . 1,823 176 9.65 

** ** soclety 15.033 2.577 17.14 

person 16,511 6,308 38.21 

property . ... 36,382 10,924 30.03 

OtTenses of a niiscellaaeous cbaracter . 6,175 2,320 37-95 

Aggregate 75.924 22,305 29.38 

Proportioii of colored population over 15 

years of age in total (males) . . . 10.20 

Pbmalbs. 

Ofienses against the governmeut ... 16 2 12.50 

society 3.832 6S3 17.58 

person 770 432 56.10 

property 1,325 655 49.43 

Offenses of a miscellaneous character . 462 200 43-29 

Aggregate 6,405 1,972 30.79 

Proportion of colore<1 population over 15 

years of age in total (females) . . . 11.09 



<( ii 

<( t( 

(I (( 



It has been stated that the proportion of colored males 1 
in the total male population is 10.20 per cent. It is 
shown in this table that of the total number of male 
prisoners charged with crimes against the person, 38.21 
per cent. were colored, and of thefemale prisoners, 56.10 
per cent. That is to say, as regards the most serious of 
all crimes the number of negro criminals is out of all 
proportion to the numerical importance of the race. 
The same holds true for all other groups, with the excep- 
tion of crimes against the government,— a group which 
however, furnishes only a comparatively small number 
of offenders. More detailed information is given below, 
where I have arranged the particular offenses for the two ; 
principal groups of crimes — those against the person and l 
against property. 
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SPKCIFIED OFFKNSKS COMMITTSD BY PRISONSRS IN THK UNITED 

STATES IN 1890. 

Malb Prisonbrs. 

Crimes Against the Total No. Colored Per Cent. of 

Per&on. of Prisoncrs. Prisoncrs. Colored. 

Hoinicide . . 6,958 2,512 36.10 

Rape 1,387 567 40.88 

Abdactioti 140 32 22.86 

Abortiou 25 2 8.00 

Assault 8,001 3,195 39.93 

Crimes Against Property. 

Arsoti 806 372 46.15 

Burglary 9»647 2,710 28.09 

Robbery 2,350 555 23.62 

Larceny 7.978 3ií26 39- í 8 

Grand larceny 6,411 1,774 27.67 

Petit larceny 3,475 1,055 3036 

Percentage of colored in total pop- 

ulation over 15 yrs. of age (males) 10.20 

FEMAT.B PRISONBRS. 

Crimes Against the Persoa. 

Honiicide 393 227 57 76 

Assault 346 198 57-23 

Crimes Agai&st Property. 

Arson ?o 49 61.25 

Larceny 425 225 52.94 

Grand larceny 320 159 49.69 

Petit larceny 266 99 37.22 

Percentage of colored in total popula- 

tion over 15 yrs, of age (females) 11.09 



The table fuUy explaiiis itself and needs little com- 
ment. Of homicides the colored prisoners f ormed 36. i 
per cent For the most atrocious of all crimes, rape, 
40.88 per cent. of the prisoners convicted were colored, 
and for assault 39.98 per cent The proportion of col- 
ored females charged with homicide was even greater 
than that of males and the same is true for the cases of 
assault. I The large proportion of colored among prison- 
ers charged with arson attests the wisdom of the recog- 
nized policy of fire insurance companies in restricting 
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the amount of fire insurance obtainable by colored per- 
sons. ) For all crimes against property, the pro- 
portion of colored criminals far exceeds the propor- 
tion of colored in total population. 

The facts brought out in the^e tables are so significant 
that the foUowing supplementary tables for various 
states and cities may prove of value in that they confirm 
the census figures, while of course they were largely 
derived from the same official sources. The table below 
will show for the state of Pennsylvania the proportion 
of colored inmates in the two penitentiaries for the years 
1886 and 1894. 

CONVICTS IN PENNSYI.VANIA PENITBNTIARIES 1886 AND 1894.» 

Males. Females. 

Perceutage Percentage 

Total.2 Colored. ofCol'd. Total. Colored. ofCoPd. 

1886 . . 1^730 244 14.10 41 14 34« 15 

1S94 . . . 2,312 384 i6.6í 52 18 34.61 

Percentage of col'd in total 
population over 15 years 
of age, 1890, 2.23 2.09 

1 Annual reports of the State Board of Charitiea and I^unacy, x886 and 1894. 

2 Remaining on Sept 30. 

The table shows that in Pennsylvania in 1894, 16.61 
per cent. of the male inmates and 34.61 per cent of 
females were colored ; yet in the whole population of the 
state over 15 years of age only 2.23 per cent of the 
males and 2.09 per cent of the females were persons of 
African descent, showing an excessively high proportion 
of colored convicts. The figures are confirmed by the 
statistics of arrests in the city of Philadelphia for 1888- 
94, which show that 6.04 per cent of the males arrested, 
and 12.17 per cent of the females were colored ; while 
only 3.78 per cent, of the total male, and 5.04 per cent 
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of the total female, population over 15, were colored. 
The table below has been furnished me by Robert J, 
Linden, superintendent of police, Philadelphia. 

ARRKSTS IN PraLADEI^PHIA, 188&-1894. 







Males. 


Per cent. 




Females. 


Per cent. 




Total. 


Colored. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Colored. 


Colored. 


1888 . 


. . . 40,305 


2,340 


5.81 


6,594 


570 


8.64 


1889 . 


. . . 37*565 


2,074 


552 


5.108 


540 


10.57 


1890 . . 


. . . 43,605 


2,480 


5.69 


5,441 


687 


12.62 


I89I . , 


. . . 47,343 


2,847 


6.01 


5.841 


697 


"•93 


1892 . . 


. . . 47,143 


2,729 


5.79 


5,801 


702 


12.10 


1893 . , 


. . 51,467 


3,239 


6.29 


5,830 


839 


14.39 


1894 . . 


. . . 55,136 


3,856 


6.99 


6,342 


949 


14.96 


1888-94 

Percenti 


. . . 323,665 
eige of colored ic 


19.565 
i total pop- 


6.04 


40.957 


4,984 


12 17 


ulatio 


n over 15 years 


of age, . 


3.89 






4.25 



It is significant that in the state at large as well as in 
the city of Philadelphia the proportion of arrests and 
convictions of colored people has increased during the 
period under observation. Almost identical conditions 
as regards the disproportion of colored criminals in the 
total population are met with in New Jersey during the 
period 1890-94. 

CONVICTS IN NEW JSRSKY PBNITENTIARY, 1890-94.» 

Males. Pemales. 

Percentagre Percentage 

Total. Colored. ofCol'd. Total. Colored. ofCol'd. 

1890 877 143 16.30 35 12 34.28 

1891 960 175 18.22 29 8 27.58 

X892 9x8 167 18.19 29 9 31.03 

1893 936 154 16.45 32 12 37.50 

1894 992 166 16.73 34 14 41.17 

1890-94 . . .4,683 805 17.19 159 55 3459 

Percentage of cord in total pop- 
ulation, over 15 years of age, 3.40 3.46 

^^— ^^^^^^ ■ ■ ^l— ^^ ■■! ■ — I ■ ■■■ ■ I ■■■■■■■ ■■ I — ■ ■■ ■ w^^^^^ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ . 

1 Anniial reports of the keeper of the N. J. State Priaon. 
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The proportion of colored among the male convicts 
during the five years was 17. 19 per cent, in contrast with 
3.40 per cent. of colored in the total population over fif- 
teen years of age. For females the rate is 34.59 per cent, 
against 3.46 per cent of colored females in the total female 
population over fifteen years. Comparing the results of 
this table with the results of the table for Pennsylvania, 
it wiU be seen that the proportion of colored male con- 
victs was 16.61 per cent for Pennsylvania and 17.19 per 
cent. for New Jersey; for colored females, 34.61 per 
cent in Pennsylvania, and 34.59 per cent in New Jersey.* 

In some of the western cities, especially Chicago, the 
disproportionate number of colored criminals in-tíie pop- 
ulation is even more marked. The fact that in Chicago 
as well as in most of the other large cities of the country, 
the colored people live in the slum sections, must be 
taken into account in estimating the tendency of the 
race in the anti-social direction. Bearing in mind the 
fact so forcibly brought out in the " HuU House Maps 
and Papers," that in the section of the city where the 

> The increase in críme among the colored population of PennsyL- 
vania during the past forty years is shown for decades in the foUowihg 
table compiled from the 66th annnal report of the inspectors of the 
Bastem Penitentiary of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. The table 
also shows the colored population of the state at the census year of 
the period. 

AVBRAGE NUMBER OP CONVICTS IN THE BASTERN PENITENTIARX 

OF PENNSYI.VANIA.— 1856-95. 

Period. Colored Censns Average No; 

PopuUtion. of of Convicts. 

1856-65 56,949 (1860) 79.5 

1866-75 65,249 (1870) 137.0 

1876-85 85,535 (1880) 183.9 

188^5 107,596 (1890) 275.0 

SUMMARY. 

Increase in popnlation, 1860-90, 88.9 per centu 

Increase in convicts in Eastern Penitentiary, 1856-95 . 245.9 V^^ cent. 
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larger per cent. of the colored populatioii live, houses 
of iU-fame and dives of the lowest order abound, the 
table below wiU be more fully understood. 

ARRESTS IN THE CITY OF CHICAGO, 1880-1894. 





Total 


Colored 


Perccnt. 


Percentage of Col'd 




Arrests. 


Persons. 


Colored. 


in Total Populat'u. 


I880-S4 . . . 


. . 165,614 


8.429 


509 


1.29^ 


1885-89 . . , 


. . 230,315 


16.826 


7.31 




1890-94. . 


. . 407,912 


40,120 


9.84 


r.30' 



iCensusof x88o. 
^Censusof 1890. 

With only 1.29 per cent of colored in the total popula- 
tion in 1880, the percentage of colored among the persons 
arrested during the five years, 1880-84, was 5.09. This 
rate increased to 7.31 per cent. during the next five years, 
and to 9.84 during the period 1890-94. At the same 
time the proportion of colored in total population re- 
mained practically the same during the decade 1880-90. 

This increase agrees with the results of the table for 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia. The proportion of 
negro arrests is, however, much greater in Chicago than 
in Philadelphia, due probably to the more unfavorable 
congregation of the colored population of Chicago in the 
worst section of the city. But it is iiot all a result of 
the " conditions of life." The colored people are not 
alone in their tendency to congregate uiider conditions 
of vice and crime. The Italians are as densely crowded, 
if not more so, in the immediate vicinity of the negro 
colony, and so are other foreign nationalities. But the 
extent of crime among the foreign elements is almost 
always, excepting for the Irish, in proportion to the 
population. 

I have abstracted data from the police reports of the 
city for 1890, and compared the same with the percent- 
ages of population for the purpose of showing whether 
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the conditions of life, which are without question more 
severe for the Italians, Polanders and Russians than for 
the negroes, affect the other nationalities to the same 
extent as the colored element. The table below will 
show that this is not the case, but that on the contrary, 
the colored race shows of all races the most decided 
tendency towards crime in the large cities. 

PKRCRNTAGE OF ARRESTS ACCORDING TO NATIONAUTY, AND PRO- 
PORTION OP EACH NATIONAUTY TO TOTAI* POPUtATION (1890). 

Percentage Percentage 

Nationality or Race. of Total of Total 

Population. Arrests. 

Irish 6.4 10.3 

Gertnaiis 14.6 11. i 

Norwegiaiis 2.0 1.3 

Swedes 3.9 2.5 

Russians 0.7 o.S 

Bohemians 2.3 1.2 

Polanders 2.2 1.7 

Xtalians 0.5 1.2 

Negroes 1.3 9-3 

SUMMARY. 

Principal foreign nationalities .... 32.6 30. i 

Negroes 1.3 9.8 

AU others 66.1 60.1 



\ 



lOO.O lOO.O 



Of the various nationalities enumerated in this table, 
the Irish and Italians show a percentage of arrests de- 
cidedly above the average, yet small when compared 
with that of the colored element If all the leading 
foreign nationalities are combined, we have 31.1 per 
cent of the arrests for 32.6 per cent of population, a 
showing decidedly in favor of the foreigner when con- 
trasted with the negro. If it is further taken into con- 
sideratioii that the proportion of males of "criminal 
age," that is over 15 and under 60, is greater among some 
of the foreign nationalities than among the native whites 
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and negroes, the showing is even more favorable for the 
foreigner. Unfortunately the reports of the police de- 
partment do not give the ages of those arrested, hence 
nothing but a crude comparison could be made. 

In southem cities the excess of negro criminality is 
less marked on account of the larger proportion of the 
colored element living in the cities. I leave the method 
employed in the previous tables unchanged, although a 
difiEerent method of comparison would bring out more 
clearly the disproportion of crime to population among 
the colored in the cities of the southern states. The 
table below is for LouisviUe, Ky., and covers the íive 
years, 1890-94. 



ARRESTS AND COMMITTMENTS TO THE WORKHOUSE. I.OUISVII,LE, 

KY., 189&-1894. 





Arresti 


\ (Males and Pemales). 


Comniitments to the Work- 








■ 


house (Males and Pemales). 








Per Ct. of 




Per Ct. of 


Ycars. 


Total. 


Colored. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Colored Colored. 


1890. 


7.621 


2,862 


37.55 


1,580 


653 41.32 


1891 . 


6,938 


3."3 


44.86 


1.499 


581 38.75 


1892 . 


7.133 


3.247 


45.52 


1.628 


65 1 3998 


1893. 


7.079 


3.536 


49 95 


1,431 


524 36.61 


1894. 


8.390 


3.901 


46.49 


2.438 


985 4040 


1890-1894 . 


37,161 


16,659 


44.83 


8,576 


3.394 39 58 


Percentage of colored 


iu total 


Percentage 


of colored 


population 


. • • • 


• • • • 


17.78 


in populatiou • . 17.78 



The proportion of colored in the total population is 
17.78 per cent, but the percentage of the arrests was 
44.83 for the colored, and of commitments to the work 
house, 39.58 per cent. In Charleston, S. C, where the 
colored population forms 56.39 per cent. of the total, the 
proportion of colored among the male criminals was 65.58 
per cent, and among the female criminals, 79. 19 per cent. 
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ARRESTS IN CHARLESTON, 8. C, X890-1894. 





Total 
Arrests. 


Males. 
Colored. 


Per Cent. 
Colored. 


Total 
Arrests. 


Pemales. 
Colored. 


Per Cent. 
Colored. 


1890. . 


. 2,758 


1,745 


6327 


527 


434 


82.35 


1891 . . 


. 2,752 


1,754 


63.73 


549 


437 


79-59 


1892 . . 


2,961 


1,913 


6457 


514 


385 


74.90 


1893. . 


2,579 


I.771 


68.67 


413 


327 


79.17 


1894. . 


. 3.098 


2,093 


67.55 


506 


404 


79.84 


189^-1894 . . 


. 14,148 


9,276 


65.58 


2.509 


1.987 


79. ï9 


Percentage of 


colored in \ 


total 










population. 


both sexes 


• 


56.39 






56.39 



The criminal statistics of Charleston are given in 
suíEcient detail to enable me to prepare an abstract for 
the six yeare, 1889-94, showing the proportion of crimes 
due to specified causes. The percentage of colored 
criminals must not be compared with that f or the country 
at large, since the proportion of negroes in the total pop- 
ulation is nearly four times as great in Charleston as for 
the United States at large. 

CAUSES OF ARREST IN CHARLESTON.— 1889-1894. 



Crimes Against the Person. 

Homicide 

Rape 

Assault 

Wife beating 

Crimes Against Property. 
Larceny 

Grand larcenv 

Gambling 







Percentage 


Total. 


Colored. 


of Colored. 


67 


55 


82.09 


18 


17 


94 45 


942 


765 


81.21 


60 


58 


96.67 


i,58r 


1,489 


94.18 


351 


310 


88.32 


546 


510 


93.41 



Percentage of co1ore<l in total population 56.48 

The negroes are responsible for 82.09 per cent. of the 
homicides, while they form but 56.4 per cent. of the whole 
population. They are responsible for practically all the \ yc 
cases of rape, and for other crimes against person and 
property largely out of proportion to their number in 
the total population. As a fact of possible interest I 
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have added the arrests for wife-beating, which were 
almost entirely confined to the negroes. Gambling is 
/ i also largely prevalent among them, but the small num- 
' ber of arrests of whites on this charge is no proof that 
in its less flagrant form, betting and private gambling 
are not as prevalent among the whites. 

AU the tables for various states and cities confirm the 
census data, and show without exception that the crim- 
inality of the negro exceeds that of any other race of any 
numerical importance in this country. Only a very 
searching inquiry can fully disclose the most important 
phases of this subject, but it has been shown that in this 
respect education has utterly failed to raise the negro to 
a higher level of citizenship, the first duty of which is to 
obey the laws and respect the lives and property of 
others. 

One fact, however, must not be overlooked. Owing 
to his characteristic negligence the negro when guilty 
( ! of capital crimes is more easily apprehended than the 
white criminal. As has been pointed out by Mr. Bruce, 
"The final detection of the parties to such crime is 
always assured, not only because there are so many clues 
that set the officers upon the proper track, but also be- 
cause the parties generally confess, in their terror, the 
moment they are accused." " The guilty companions," 
Mr. Bruce remarks in another place, '* do not attempt to 
remove the various traces of their crime ; the act is com- 
mitted with awkward but relentless coolness and feroci- 
ty, the booty is coUected, and then the spot is deserted,- 
being left with every evidence of the fatal struggle, in- 
cluding the corpse itself, to bear silent testimony to the 
awful details of the tragedy of which it has recently been 
the scene." * 

» *' The Plantatiou Negro as a Freeman,'* pp. 82-83. 
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This fact, however, does not materially affect the pro- 
portion of colored to white criminality, and rather con- 
firms the conviction of those who know the race by years 
of personal contact, that while few of the gnilty escape, 
there are few who are convicted when innocent. 

Some reference has been made to rape in the preced- 
ing tables. It was shown that 567 colored persons were 
in United States prisons waiting trial for this crime. 
In the city of Charleston during six years eighteen men 
were arrested for rape, of whom seventeen were colored. 
This would prove that not all of the negroes charged 
with this crime have " met with summary punishment '* 
at the hands of an infuriated mob. 

The lynching of colored men is usually for rape, but 
occasionally also for murder, robbery, miscegenation, 
etc. The evidence on this point is not such as would 
recommend itself to an investigation of this kind, in 
which official data are the main reliance. In the ab- 
sence of an official investigation or report on the subject, 
I have to rely almost entirely on newspaper evidence. 
During the past few years I have beeu able to collect in- 
formation of 129 attempts at lynching, of which 83 were 
successful. By attempts I mean instances of mob vio- 
lence where colored or white men charged with rape or 
other crimes were in imminent danger of summary jus- 
tice. Of the 129 persons thus charged, 102 were colored 
and 27 white; 102 of the attempts occurred in the south- 
ern states and 27 in the North and West. The details 
are summarized in the table below '} 

I In additiou I have coHected information in regard to eiglit attempts 
at lynching by colored men. In four cases the mob was successfnl. 
The cause was rape in three cases and murder in five. Of the persons 
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ANAI.YSIS OF 139 ATTEMPTS AT LYNCHINGS IN TH^ UNITBD STATES, 

1891-1895.1 





No. of 


Successful 


Per Cent. 


No 


. of Persons 


Colored. 


Attempts. 


Attempts. 


Successful, 




Lynched. 


Southern states .... 


90 


65 


72.2 




78 


Northern states .... 


12 


3 


25.0 




3 


Whitc. 












Southeru states .... 


12 


6 


50.0 




9 


Northeru states .... 


15 


9 


60.0 




14 






1 
Causes of Lynchings, 


■ 


Colored. 




Rape. 


Murder. 




AU Other. 


Southern states .... 


90 


58 


22 




10 


Northern states .... 


12 


6 


5 




I 


White. 












Southern states .... 


12 


I 


5 




6 


Nortlieru states .... 


15 


7 


6 




2 



It will be observed that out of tlie 129 attempts at 
lynching, 72 were for rape, and in 64 of these cases the 
crimes were the acts of colored men. Of the other crimes 
38 were homicides and 19 of a miscellaneous character. 
The result of this investigation agrees with the statistics 
previously given, which brought out the large proportion 
of negroes connected with crimes against women and 
chastity. With only about 10 per cent. of the population 
over 15 years of age, they are responsible for 40 per cent. 
of the cases of rape in the country at large. 

The fact is fairly proven that lynchings at the South 
are not the result of race antipathy, but are due to crimes 
which meet with summary justice in cases of whites and 
blacks alike. That the crime is on the increase is the 
opinion of those most competent to judge. From data 
collected by the Chicago Tribune which has for years 
made a specialty of collecting criminal statistics not 
officially reported, it would seem that the crime is in- 
creasing at an alarming rate. The table below may be 

whose lives were in danger three were white and fíve were colored. 
Those actually lynched were all colored. 
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accepted as substantially correct, since few public lynch- 
ings fail to be reported in the newspapers, on account 
of the peculiar horror attached to such occurrences. 

I^YNCHINGS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1886-1894. 

1886 133 

1887 123 

1888 144 

J889 175 

1890 125 

1891 236 

1893 200 

1894 165» 

1 Nine months oiily. 

Of course not all of the above cases were those of 
colored men lynched for rape, butthe majority undoubt- 
edly were, and th'e rate of increase in lynchings may be 
accepted as representing fairly the increasing tendency 
of colored men to commit this most frightful of all / 2^ 
crimes. In the words of Mr. Bruce, " Their disposition 
to perpetrate it has increased in spite of the quick and 
summary punishment that always follows ; and it wiU 
be seen that this disposition wiU grow in proportion as 
that vague respect which the blacks stiU entertain for 
whites declines. . . . There is something strangely / 
alluring and seductive to the negro in the appearance of 
a white woman ; they are roused and stimulated by its / 
foreignness to their experience of sexual pleasures, and it , 
moves them to gratify their lust at any cost and in spite 
of any obstacle. . . . Rape, indescribably beastly 
and loathsome always, is marked, in the instance of its 
perpetration by the negro, by a diabolical persistence 
and a malignant atrocity of detail that have no refiection 
in the whole extent of the natural history of the most 
beastial and ferocious animals. He is not content 
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merely with the consummation of his purpose, but takes 
that fiendish delight in the degradation of his victim 
which he always shows when he can reek his vengeance 
upon one whom he has hitherto been compelled to 
fear. . . . His invariable impulse after the ac- 
complishment of his purpose, is to murder his victim, 
that being the only means suggested to his mind of 
escaping the consequence of the act, and this impulse is 
carried into efïect with the utniost barbarity, unless he 
is accidentally interrupted and frightened ofï." ^ 

Mr. Bruce, from whose admirable little work on the 
" Plantation Negro " the above quotations are taken, 
had exceptional opportunities for observation, and few 
writers on the negro have so thoroughly grasped the in- 
tricate details of their subject. In all the endless dis- 
cussion on the subject of lynching, few of those who 
write in bitterness against the South and its people, 
take into account the peculiar horror of the crime, a 
horror which can only be understood by those who, after 
years of residence in the South, are thoroughly familiar 
with local conditions. The true sentiment of the south- 
ern people is perhaps nowhere better expressed than in 
the following passage of an editorial in the Atlanta Con^ 
siitution, 

We advise our northern cotiteniporaries to deal as gently as they 
can with the inanifestations of humau natare which lake place in the 
South and are duplicated at the North whenever the opportunity ofifers. 
That they are deplorable is not to be denied. But the cause that leads 
to them — the situatiou out of which they are developed — is more de- 
plorable stiU. It is uo light thing, may it please your honor aud 
gentlemen of the jury, for the women and girls of the whole country 
side to live iu practically a state of seige — to be afraid to venture to a 
neighbor*s or a school house lest sonie black beast shaU leap from the 
bushes and give them over to a fate worse thau death. Let us think 
of these things when we become critical enough to take on judicial 
airs. 

' Bruce, ** The Plantation Negro as a Freeman." 
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Attempts to stop lynchings have been made in many 
of the sonthern states where such crimes have become 
only too frequent. lu South Carolina the newconstitu- 
tion of that state provides that " In all cases of lynching 
where death ensues, the couuty where such lyuching 
takes place shall, without regard to the conduct of the 
oflScers, be liable in exemplary damages of not less than 
$2,000 to the legal representative of the person lynched." 
In the Virginia Senate a biU has been introduced which 
provides that "Whenever a lynching occurs in any 
county, city, or town, it shall be the duty of the Super- 
visors or the Council of the city or town as the case 
may be, to lay a tax levy of $200 for every thousand 
inhabitants, which is to be coUected as other county 
taxes are coUected, the proceeds to be paid into the 
treasury by the treasurer of the county." In Missis- 
sippi the attorney general in his last annual report 
makes commendations of the same character for the 
suppression of the crime. 

At various times the militia of the state has been 
called out and large expenses have been incurred to pre- 
vent lynchings of men of whose guilt there was not the 
slightest doubt. Yet there has been no abatement of the 
crime and no decrease in the number of lynchings, the 
due consequence of the crime, in spite of all that has 
been done and said and written about the subject, and 
in spite of the fact that all over the South the bcst peo- 
ple are fuUy agreed that ' lynchings must be stopped.' 

Lynchings rarely occur more than once in the same 
community or section, but they are met with in all sec- 
tions of the South, especially in remote districts. In 
Florida, for instance, where in 1895, 12 negroes were re- 
ported as having been lynched, the crime of rape has 
been most frequently committed by negroes from the 
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phosphate mines, which seem to have attracted the 
vagrant elements from South Carolina and other adjoin- 
ing states. The commission of the crime seems to be 
largely confined to this vagrant and worthless element, 
but the race as a whole suffers greatly from the result- 
ing antipathy of the whites. 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway, agent for an English commit- 
tee, has expressed the opinion that " In some of the south- 
em states the crime seems nearly to have disappeared, and 
the curious phenomena has appeared that in these orderly 
states such as Virginia, Maryland and South Carolina, 
with their large negro population, no suggestion is ever 
heard of the negro propensity to rape." This statement 
is not at all warranted by the facts ; for not only have 
lynchings increased in these three states from 7 in 1891 
to 12 in 1895, but the police statistics of Charleston 
alone show that in six years 18 colored men were ar- 
rested for rape, proving that there is neither an absence 
of propensity to rape, nor a decrease in the number of 
lynchings in that state. 

The crime of lynching is the effect of a cause, the 
removal of which lies in the power of the colored race. 
Rape is only one of the many manifestations of an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of the negro to miscon- 
strue personal freedom into personal license, and this 
tendency, persisted in, must tend towards creating a stiU 
wider separation of the races. The fact that lynchings 
should be frequent is a natural consequence of a social 
and political condition under which the frequent com- 
mission of the crime of rape is possible. Until the 
negro learns to respect life, property, and chastity, until 
he learns to believe in the value of a personal morality 
operating in his everyday life, the criminal tendencies 
brought out in the foregoing tables wiU increase, 
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/and by so much the social and economic eflSciency 

/ of the race will be decreased. 

The low state of sexual morality among the colored 
population is a fact which, it would seem, has been 
inadequately treated by those who have written on the 
subject of negro morality. In this work reference has 
been made to the subject in the statistics of syphilis and 
other venereal diseases ; but the foUowing table of iUe- 
gitimate births in Washington wiU show more emphat- 
ically the tendency of the race towards a low level of 
sexual immorality and vice. 

ILI^BGITIMACY IN WASHINGTON, D. C, 187^1894.» 
(Percentage of lUegitimate in total number of births.) 

White. Colored. 

1879 2.32 17.60 

1880 2.43 19.02 

1881 2.33 19.42 

1882 2.09 19- 73 

1883 3.14 2095 

1884 3.60 19.02 

1885 3.00 22.88 

1886 3.28 22.86 

1887 334 21.27 

1888 3.49 22.18 

1889 3-59 23.45 

1890 3.34 26.50 

1891 2.90 25.12 

1892 2.53 26.40 

1893 2.82 27.00 

1894 2.56 26.46 

Average 1879-94 ... 2.92 22.49 

SUMMART 1879-94. 

Total births, 1879-94 34,803 27,211 

lUegitimate births, 1879-94 .... 1,032 6,186 

Percentage illegitimate births . . . 2.92 22.49 

1 Report of the health office of the District of Columbia, 1894, page 152. 

The average rate of illegitimacy is 22.49 P^^ ^tnt. for 
the colored population and 2.92 per cent. for the whites. 
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The rate of iticrease for the earlier years of the period 
1679-94 is affected by a more perfect registration during 
the latter part of the period ; biit even if allowance is 
made for this probable element of error, and we assume 
that in the earlier part of the period the same amount of 
unchastity prevailed as at present, the results are scarcely 
less significant That under a civilized government 
one-fourth of the children of one race should bear " the 
bar sinister " is a fact which is fraught with far-reaching 
consequences. 

I have given the statistics of the general progress of 
the race in religion and education for the country at 
large, and have shown that in church and school the 
number of attending members or pupils is constantly in- 
creasing ; but in the statistics of crime and the data of 
iUegitimacy the proof is furnished that neither religion 
nor education has influenced toan appreciable degree the 
moral progress of the race. Whatever benefit the indi- 
vidual colored man may have gained f rom the extension 
of religious worship and educational processes, the race 
as a whole has gone backwards rather than forwards. 
Wliile it is not possible to prove by statistics that the 
moral condition of the slaves was exceptionally good, all 
the data at my command show that physically the race 
was superior to the present generation, and no physical 
health is possible without a fair degree of sexual mor- 
ality. It is true that the sexual relations were as lax as 
they are now, but they were lax in the nature of con- 
cubinage or irregular sexual intercourse, in which affec- 
tion played at least a small if not an important part. In 
the írregular sexual relations of the present day prosti- 
tution for gain is the prevailing rule, and one of the 
determining causes of the inordinate mortality and high 
degree of criminality. 
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In Washington the colored race has had exceptional 
educational, religious and social opportunities. Even 
in an economic sense the race is probably better off 
there than anywhere else. According to the census there 
were in Washington in 1890, 77 churches for colored 
people, valued at $1,182,650, with 22,965 communicants. 
There were 250 colored teachers in charge of 13,332 
colored pupils ; but there were also during the year 483 
young mothers, whom neither education nor religion had 
restrained from open violation of the moral law. 

In Delaware the low moral condition of the colored 
population in this respect, is perhaps best iUustrated by 
the following newspaper report, clipped from the Balti- 
more American of recent date. 

A wUolesale marríage ceremony was performed in Odd PeUows* 
HaH at Hockessin, a few miles from Wilmington, Del., on Sun- 
day aílemoon. Eight couples of colored people were marríed 
simultaneously by the Rev. WiUiam JasoUi president of the StateCol- 
lege for Colored Students. The ceremony was wituessed by more 
than three hundred people. Bzplaining the circnmstances which 
brought about the weddiug, Mr. Jason said : " God must know that 
when I weut amoug these people and tríed to bríng them to God, they 
were a bad lot. At first I did not get much encouragement, but aíler 
I had labored with them for several months, I saw that even the 
hardest of them were touched. In nearly every instance where a man 
and woman were living together, no marriage ceremony had been 
perfonned between them. I told them that it was wrong and sinful ; 
that it was a violation of the civil law and an offence against divine 
law. That's why I performed this wholesale marríage. At fírst they 
objected, but when one couple who had been living together for four 
years consented to let me marry them, the others gave in and I hope 
in time that all the rest wiU follow in their footsteps.*' 

For other states similar information could be given, 

but it would be merely cumulative evidence. The con- 

dition is everywhere the same. In Mobile and Knox- 

viUe, as well as in Washington, the rate of iUegitimacy is 

about 25 per cent of the total births, against an average 

of about 2.5 per cent for the whites. The figures here 
16 
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given are only those of births admitted to be iUegitimate. 
The actual number if known would of course, give a 
much higher rate, but the margin of error is probably 
about the same for both races. The facts brought out 
show a state of immorality such as does not often pre- 
vail in a community claiming even a moderate degree of 
civilization. 

What is true of the negro in the United States is even 
more true of the colored population in the West Indies. 
I have elsewhere dealt fully with the social statistics of 
the negro in the West Indies, and need here to give only 
a few data to round off this picture of the lowest phase 
of the social life of the Amerícan negro.^ 

It was a f avorite argument of the opponents of slavery 
that freedom, education and citizenship would elevate 
the negro to the level of the white in a generation or 
two. One writer in a report to the Anti-Slavery Society, 
which was widely circulated, made use of the foUowing 
language in regard to the effects of the emancipation of 
the slaves in the West Indies: "The abolition of 
slavery gave the death blow to open vice. Immediate 
emancipation instead of opening the floodgates was the 
only power strong enough to shut them down. Those 
great controUers of moral action, self respect, attachment 
to law and veneration of God, which slavery destroyed, 
freedom has resuscitated." 

The West India slaves were completely emancipated in 
1838. About 30 years later The American Missionary in 
commenting upon the people of Jamaica used the follow- 
ing language : " A man may be a drunkard, a liar, a Sab- 
bath breaker, a profane man, a fornicator, an adulterer, 
and such like and be known to be such, and go to 

i«»The Negto in the West ludies," Quarterly PuhliaUions of the 
American Staiistical Associaiion, Vol. 3. 
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chapel and hold up his head there, and feel no disgrace 
from those things, because they are so common as to 
create a public sentiment in his favor."^ About 25 
years later James Anthony Froude wrote of the negro in 
the West Indies in the foUlowing severe terms : 

*'Moral8 iu the technical sense they have none, but they cannot 
be said to sin, because they have no knowledge of a law and there- 
fore cannot commit a breach of the law. They are naked and not 
ashamed. They are married, as they call it, but not parsoned. The 
womau prefers a looser tie that she may be able to leave the man if 
he treat her unkindly. A missionary told me that a marriage con- 
nection rarely turned out well which begins with legal marriage. The 
system is strange, but it answers. There is evil, but there is not the 
demoraliziiig eífect of evil» they sin but they sin only as animals sin, 
witliout shame because there is no sense of wroug doing ; they eat the 
forbidden fruit, but it brings with it no knowledge of the difference 
between good and evil — in fact these poor children of darkness have 
escaped the consequences of the fall, and must come of anoihtr siock 
afierali:'^ 

The statements of the various writers on the social 
condition of the West India negro are supported by re- 
liable statistical evidence. The table below, compiled 
from the annual reports of the registrar-general! of 
Jamaica bears mute testimony on this point 

ILI^EOITIMACY AND II^UTSRACT IN JAMACIA. 

Fercentage of Pemales 
Percentage of Signing Marriage- 

lUegltimate Reglater With. 

Btrtlis. Mark; 

1880-81 57.7 66.8 

1881-82 58.2 67.7 

1882-83 58.9 68.6 

1883-84 589 68.8 

1884-85 59.9 67.7 

1885-86 59.6 64.0 

1886^7 59-8 64.8 

1887-88 60.6 64,8 

i8h8-89 60.5 65.5 

1889-90 61.7 64.9 

1890-91 60.7 63.7 

1891-92 60.6 61.6 

1892-93 60.1 60.0 

1893-94 ^'6 59-4 

1894-95 60.8 57.1 



'Seaman, ** Progress of Nations/* p. 518. 

• •* Bngliah in the West Indiea," pp. 49-50. (Thc italics are mine.) 
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After fifty years of educational and religious influence 
under conditions of freedon, sixty out of every hundred 
births are acknowledged to be iUegitiinate/ On the 
other hand, education has progressed at such a rate that 
in the year 1894 only 40 per cent. of the women who 
married could not write their own names. The 
progress of education is shown by the table below : 

PROPORTION OP POPUtATION OF JAMAICA OVKR FIVE YKARS OF AGE 

WHO ARE ABI^E TO READ AND WRITE.» 

Per Ccnt. 

1861 31-3 

1871 35 O 

l88l 45-7 

1891 52.5 

1 " The Negro in the West Indies." Publicaiions of the American Statistical As- 
sociatioH, 

One of the most recent reports on the condition of 
the negro in Jamaica was published in the New York 
Evening Post in November, 1895, and contains the fol- 

* On this point the registrar general, Mr. S. P. Smeeton, in his an- 
nual report for 1895, writes as foUows : "The subject, (illegitimacj) 
is not a savoury oue, aud when discnssed * time ' and ' education ' are 
generaUy mentioned as the remedies to be relied upon. It may, how- 
ever, be pointed out that the published registratiou figures for 17 
years paat show no improvemeut in the matter, and that an ever in» 
creasing educational force has been for that same period in operation 
withouty apparently, any sign of cleansing away this social cancer. 
Prom time to time great and praiseworthy interest is shown for the 
development of the materíal concems of the island aud ezteusive or- 
ganizations are formed for the beuefít of these, but is there any island 
product of more value, from any point of view, thau the populcUion 
one ? What are all others if this be uncared for, and 60 per cent. of 
it be aUowed, as we say in Jamaica, to * ruu into bush * ? I have in a 
previous report quoted the words of Cardinal Manuing : ' On the do- 
mestic life of a people the whole political order of human society re- 
poses. If the foundation be ruined what wiU be the superstructure ? ' 
aud they will bear repetition here, for, whiie it is beyond qnestion that 
the people of Jamaica are capable of reaching a high state of civili- 
zation, it Í8 equaUy certain that this goal canuot be reached so long as 
the very root element of social progress is lacking, viz., a morally 
healthy family life. " (The italics are mine. ) 
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lowing: "We liave seen such siglits as one of their 
naked voodoo priests standing in the middle of a stream 
holding a rod in one hand and the other outstretched 
over the water apparently without moving a muscle for 
upwards of three hours, while thousands of naked men 
and women crowded into the stream below him, But 
this is tame compared to their horrible midnight orgies 
carried on in their mountain homes, which the white 
man is not allowed to witness. We can only form an 
idea of their barbarity from the rumors that come to us 
from time to time or the reports of some of their more 
enlightened brethren." 

The same condition is met with in other islands : 
every where we find the evidence of grossest immorality. 
and nowhere do we meet with the anticipated efïects of 
education and political freedom. The main purpose of 
education, "the eradication or modification of un- 
desirable tendencies and the development of favorable 
ones," has, according to these facts, not been accom- 
plished. After nearly sixty years of freedom in the 
West Indies and after thirty years of freedom in this 
country, during which the most elaborate eíïorts have 
been made to improve the moral and social condition of 
the race, we find that its physical and moral tendency 
is downwards. A low degree of social and economic eflS- 
ciency must result from such anti-social conditions. A 
race living under such conditions can hardly be expected 
to develop the essential virtue of Indo-Germanic races, 
thrift. Pauperism with all its consequences is the nat- 
ural and inevitable result of crime and immorality. 

Thrift is the result of self help. It is developed 
under the most adverse circumstances and once ac- 
quired forms the most persistent virtue of a race. It* is 
the result of self-denial and self-sacrifice, developed iu 
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races only after a struggle against adverse conditions 
which would have reduced a race less sturdy to barbar- 
ism and savagery. 

AU attempts to ameliorate the condition of the lower 
races in which the vital element of self-help is ignored, 
must in the end, prove a failure. A system of philan- 
thropy that is based on the notion that easy conditions 
of life are essential to human development must fail in 
its effort, honorable and unselfish as the motivesmay be. 
No system of state socialism wiU benefit a race^ much 
as it may occasionally prove of benefit to the indivtdual. 

The violation of this fundamental principle of 
economics on the part of the state or an association of 
individuals, or individuals working alone for the 
amelioration of the condition of the lower classes must 
in the end produce the very effects and tendencies shown 
to be in operation among the colored population, 
namely, an increasing mortality, decreasing vitality, and 
increasing immorality, criminality and pauperism. 
Such, in the words of Mr. Francis A. Walker, " may be 
the effects of foolish laws. The legislator [or the phil- 
anthropist and social reformer, I would add] may think it 
hard that his power for good is so closely restricted ; but 
he has no reason to complain of any limits upon his power 
for evil. On the contrary, it would seem that there is no 
race of men, whom a few laws respecting industr>', 
trade and finance passed . . . in defiance of economic 
principles could not in half a generation transform into 
beasts."^ 

This principle is as applicable to general social con- 
ditions as to those which fall strictly within the domain of 
economics. Even political liberties, granted with dis- 
regard for natural inequalities or stages of human 

* "Political Economy/* p. 362. 
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progress, must affect injuriously, in the end, the race 
on which they were thus conferred. " Self-govem- 
ment," writes Mr. Froude, " is a beautiful subject for 
oratorical declamation. If the facts corresponded to the 
theory and if the possession of a vote produced the ele- 
vating effects upon the character which are so noisily 
insisted upon, it would be the welcome panacea for 
political and social disorder. Unfortunately the iact 
does not correspond to the theory. The possession of a 
vote never improved the character of any human being 
and never wiU." ^ 

We may, in conclusion, consider the facts relating to 
pauperism and general dependency. The table below 
wiU show for ten northem and ten southera states the 
number of negro paupers per miUion of population, as 
compared with the white population. The table also 
shows the average age according to sex. 

WHITB ANO COLORBD PAUPBRS IN ALMSHOUSBS IN 1890, PBR MII,- 

WON OF POPUI^TION.» 

Southem States. 
Whites. Colored. 

Virgiaia lyii? i>658 Colored in ezcess 

NorlhCarolina 886 992 »« .« 

Soulh Carolina 794 306 Whites *' 

Georgia 545 428 «. u 

Florida 76 42 « «« 

Kentucky 788 1,208 Colored ** 

Tennessee 756 1,239 ** " 

Alabama 386 443 .. *« 

Mississippi 376 388 .. «* 

Louisiana 204 14 Whites " 

Northern States. 

Massachusetts 2,097 3,352 Colored in excess 

New York 1,696 3.045 •' 

Newjersey 1,846 2,895 " " 

Pennsylvania 1,604 3.599 ** ** 

Ohio 1.968 3.931 

IUinois 1,406 1,659 " " 

Indiana 1.316 2,212 " " 

Kansas 372 1,603 " " 

Missouri 834 1,785 " 

Michigan 906 1.809 " " 

1 Censufl report on Crime, Pauperism and Benevolence. Part II, pp. 654-^58' 

* " The English in the West Indies," p. 166. 
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AV^RAGE AGES OP WHITE AND COLORKD PAUPERS IN ALMSHOUSES 

IN 1890.» 

Males. Females. 

Southern States. White. Colored. White. Colored. 

Virginia ....... 44.08 51.28 43.30 46.11 

North Carolina .... 49-28 48.06 48.22 4^-30 

South Carolina .... 52.40 48.77 54 45 58.75 

Georgia 52.22 58.85 51.60 54.36 

Florida 55.11 39.75 45.20 7767 

Kentucky 49*05 44.07 40.46 41.82 

Tennesaee 46.40 45.72 4^-53 46.81 

Alabama 51.35 52.43 47.47 61.04 

Mississippi 49.75 54.48 48.93 61.50 

Louisiana 62.76 57.80 67.04 56.33 

Northem States. 

Massachusetts .... 53-o8 41.25 5109 41 59 

NewYork 56.64 56.75 54.78 49.77 

Newjersey 48.51 51.91 46.75 44.34 

Pennsylvania 51.68 42.92 4853 43-57 

Ohio 53.31 46 25 48.63 42.48 

IUinois 48.73 38.36 4428 38.71 

Indiana 48.36 39.62 42.52 34.39 

Kansas 46.70 40.97 42.82 36.23 

Missouri 46.70 41.39 42.21 47.75 

Michigan 53.35 50.10 47.09 46.00 

^Census report on Crime, Pauperism and Benevolence. Part II, pp. 819-20. 

It wiU be observed that with only four exceptions, the 
ratio of colored paupers is greater than that of the whites. 
The exceptions are Georgia, Florida, South Carolina and 
Louisiana, all of which are in the extreme South — sec- 
tions where indoor pauperism is met with to ónly a very 
limited extent. In all the northern states the colored 
paupers outnumber the whites, which contradicts the 
statement frequently made that while the negro race fur- 
nishes more criminals, it furnishes fewer paupers than 
the white race. 

Pauperism, North and South, cannot be compared, on 
account of the difference in prevailing relief methods. 
In the South the need of indoor relief is very small ; the 
conditions of life are much easier and outdoor relief is 
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usually suflScient Able-bodied paupers, such as we meet 
with in the alms-houses in the North are rare. The ac- 
commodations furnished by almshouses are, on the whole, 
not such as would encourage pauperism, even among 
the negroes. With the increase in wealth and general 
economic progress, the South is making better provision 
for its dependent classes, and an increase in the number 
of paupers would prove rather a shif ting from outdoor to 
indoor relief than an actual increase in pauperism. 

It wiU also be observed that the average age of paupers 
in the South is on the whole about the same for the col- 
ored as for the white. But in the northern states, the 
average age of the colored is, with only two exceptions, 
considerably below that of the whites. In Massachusetts, 
for instance, the average age of the white male paupers 
was 53, as against 41 for the colored. This would clearly 
indicate that the colored in the northern states become 
paupers at an earlier age than in the South, where condi- 
tions of indoor relief are less encouraging to chronic 
pauperism. 

Outdoor relief to colored persons is exceedingly com- 
mon in the southern states. It is not given in the form 
of money, biit in the form of free fuel, free fruit, free 
land for cultivation, free medical attendance and, most of 
all, free burial in the potter's field. In addition there is 
an almost unseen agency of outdoor relief, perhaps of all 
the most pernicious, which furnishes the family of a 
negro servant with the remnants of the table of the em- 
ployer. 

The difference in the extent of outdoor and indoor re- 
lief is illustrated in the table for Cincinnati, in which a 
comparison is made between the indoor and the various 
kinds of outdoor relief. The method of comparison is 
the same as that made use of in the criminal statistics. 
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and the proportion of colored paupers to total is com- 
pared with the percentage of colored in total population. 

CHARITY AND PAUPERISM IN CINCINNATI.— 1894. 



Total uumber receiving relief . 

Colored • 

Percentage of colored .... 



Indoor 


Out-door Rcllcf. 


(Almshouse) 


Pro- 


Coffins, 


Relief. 


visions. 


Puel. £tc. 


450 


2,391 


3,932 197 


22 


488 


369 64 


4.89 


20.41 


19.09 32.49 


1 3-93 


3-93 


3-93 3.93 



The proportion of colored in the total population of 
Cincinnati was almost four per cent. in 1890. The propor- 
tion of colored paupers in almshouses was almost five 
per cent., an excess amounting to one-fifth of the per- 
centage of population. The percentage of outdoor relief 
for the colored was, for provisions 20.41, for fuel 19.09 ; 
while for pauper funerals the rate was 32.49 per cent. of 
the total. That is to say, with only 3.93 per cent. of 
the population, the negroes were the beneficiaries of one- 
fifth of the out-door relief and one-third of the expendi- 
tures for pauper funerals. 

Pauper f unerals, as I have stated, are extremely fre- 
quent among the colored population and nowhere else 
does absence of thrift so clearly manifest itself as in the 
indifïerence to a burial in the " potter's field." Whoever 
has witnessed the pauper f uneral of a negro, the bare pine 
box and the common cart, the absence of all that makes 
less sorrowful the last rites over the dead, has seen a 
phase of negro life and mannets more disheartening per- 
haps than anything else in the whole range of human 
misery. Perhaps only the dreary aspect of the negroes' 
" potters field," the low sand hills, row after row, partly 
washed away by the falling rains, unrelieved by a single 
mark of human kindness, without a flower and without a 
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cross, only the pauper lot itself, may be more sad and 
gniesome than the display of almost inhuman apathy at 
the fuiíeral. By this I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that the negro is entirely indifferent, for he is 
not, and often mourns the loss of a near one as sincerely 
as the member of any other race, but his indifference is 
to a condition imposed upon him not on account of his 
poverty, but on account of his lack of thrift. 

In the two tables which foUow I give the white and 
colored pauper funerals in Washington and Charleston 
for a period of seven years. The table also shows the 
percentage of colored in total pauper burials and the pro- 
portion of colored in total population. 

PAUPBR PUNERAI^ IN WASHINGTON, D. C— 1888-1894. 

Percentage of 
Total. Colored. Colored. 

1888 391 331 84.65 

1889 428 368 85.98 

1890 4ÏI 375 91-24 

1891 487 404 82.95 

1892 506 406 80.23 

1893 512 424 82.81 

1894 527 444 84.25 

1888-1894 .... 3,262 2,752 84.36 

Percentage of colored populatton in total 32.89 

PAUPBR PUNBRAI^ IN CHARLBSTON— 1888-1894. 

Percentasre of 
Total. Colorcd. Colored. 

1888 375 366 97.60 

1889 368 356 96.73 

1890 356 331 98.51 

'1891 327 304 • 92.96 

1892 377 366 97.08 

1893 351 339 96.58 

1894 395 385 97.46 

1S88-1894 .... 2,529 2,447 96.76 

Percentage of colored population in total 56.48 
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The above tables sliow, that in Washington 84.36 per 
cent. of the pauper funerals were those of colored per- 
sons, while only 32.89 per cent. of the total population 
were colored. In Charleston 96.76 per cent of the 
pauper funerals were those of negroes, with only 56.48 
per cent. of colored in the total population. The tables 
must not be compared with each other on account of the 
difference in the distribution of the two races in the two 
cities. A comparison is made however in the following 
summary, in which the percentage of pauper funerals in 
the total nuraber of burials is shown for each race, in 
both cities. 

PROPORTION OP PAUPSR FUNERAW IN TOTAI, NUMBER OF DKATHS. 





Chaklbston. 


Washington. 




Total 
Burials. 


Pauper Perccnt- 
funerals. age. 


Pauper Perceut- 
Burials. fuuerals. age. 


While . . . 


. 3.672 


82 2.23 


21,979 5'0 2.32 


Colored . . 


. 9.388 


2,447 26.07 


18,086 2,752 15.22 



According to this table the proportion of colored pau- 
per funerals in the total number of burials was 26.07 
per cent. for Charleston and 15.22 per cent. for Washing- 
ton. That is to say, while one out of every f our negroes 
dying in Charleston was buried at public expense, only 
one out of six was buried in this way in Washington, 
showing a decided improvement in this respect for the 
colored people of the latter city. But it is a question 
not easily answered, whether this lower rate for Wash- 
ington may not be due in part to local conditions which 
make pauper burials more difficult. For in Cincinnati 
it has been shown that one-third of those who were 
buried at public expense were colored, and similar rates 
are met with in other cities, data for which would only 
burden this work with cumulative evidence. The 
rational explanation would seem to me to be the de- 
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velopment in the Capitol City of a higher degree of 
social pride, which, while not a strictly moral element, 
is nevertheless of high social and economic value. The 
principle of association for benevolent purposes, assist- 
ance in sickness and insurance at death, has also, with- 
out question, largely affected the colored population of 
Washington, more perhaps than that of any other city. 

The beneficient effect of this change is, however, 
more developed in the seen than in the unseen, and the 
attention paid to ceremonial matters has had no in- 
fluence in developing the more important regard for 
sexual morality and monogamic marriage. Improved 
economic conditions have therefore affected the less im- 
portant phases and tendencies of life, rather than the 
more important ; they have affected changes in the sur- 
face conditions, but have failed to go to the root 

I cannot do better than close this chapter with the 
timely words of M. Leroy-Beaulieu, which are as ap- 
plicable to the colored race as they are to the white or 
any other race, — ^and even to a greater degree, since the 
downward tendencies are so much more distinctly recog- 
uizable among the colored than among other races : 

We need hardly polut out that it is far from our intention to con- 
demn either education in general or that of women [negroes I would 
add] in particular, but it is rather our desire to point out what^ppears 
to be neccssary to iniprove aud modify its tendencies. Every age is 
characterized by its peculiar craze. The present craze i« for educa- 
tion, unlimited and injudicious, and for philanthropy equally un- 
limited and injudicious, both absolutely superficial. By their aid we 
have succeeded in producing a mental condition and creating social 
circumstances which are most unfavorable to the growth of the 
population.^ 

^Joumal of the Royal Statistical Society^ 1891, p. 3S4. 



Chapter VI. 

ECONOMIC CONDITION AND TENDENCIES. 

Tlie general economic condition of tlie negro race is a 
subject on whicli much has been written from the stand- 
point of the casual observer, or the interested investi- 
gator; butno attempt has ever been made by govem- 
ment, national or local, to deal with the subject in a 
comprehensive manner. This is the more to be regretted 
since much that is now done in behalf of the race is the 
result of investigations and observations naturally 
limited and inadequate. If, instead of the numerous in- 
vestigations into phases of social life, (with which the 
government could not interfere even if it desired), an 
annual or quinquennial investigation were made by a 
competent commission to ascertain the moral and 
material condition of the race, in the same way that the 
government of India prepares its annual and decennial 
summary reports on the moral and material condition of 
the people of India, a most important step toward a more 
scientific view of the needs and wants of the negro would 
be gained. As matters stand, it is diflicult to discuss 
the subject in a satisfactory way, and this attempt to 
bring together the most important facts is rather in the 
nature of a contribution to a more comprehensive study 
than an attempt to deal comprehensively and exhaust- 
ively with the ecouomic condition and tendencies of the 
colored race. I have confined myself to a few points on 
which the necessary data were fairly reliable and com- 
plete enough to permit a discussion as to the probable 
future tendency of the race in the direction of material 
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well being, and its influence as an economic factor in tlie 
development of the nation. 

The Negro as an Agricultural Laborer, 

The vast portion of the colored population of the 
southem states are stiU agricultural laborers, and the 
observed tendency of the negro population to drift into 
the cities has not afïected a very large proportion of the 
total colored population. The attempts made to migrate 
to the western states or to emigrate to Mexico, Liberia, or 
other foreign countries, have had very slight influence 
on the population at large. The fact that of this vast 
population the majority are tillers of the soil, productive 
factors in the highest economic sense, invests the probable 
tendencies of the race with an unusual degree of public 
interest, Does the negro as an agricultural laborer pro- 
duce as much as a white man under the same conditions ? 
Does he as a free man produce as much as, or more than, 
he did under the régime of slavery ? To these two ques- 
tions at present no satisfactory answer can be given, for 
the reasons stated at the beginning of the chapter. Yet 
some data are available which may be worth recording, 
and may serve at least the purpose of showing the dearth 
of data for this part of my investigation. 

The difBculty in deciding as to the comparative effi- 
ciency of white and colored labor is enhanced by the 
conflict of opinion even among those most competent to 
judge of the negro as an agricultural or industrial 
worker. " I know of no subject," said the late General 
Armstrong, " on which you hear such diametrically op- 
posite opinions as you do about the colored people. I 
have heard two men in the same town, each of them a 
large employer of colored labor, and each of them with 
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equal experience, say the direct opposite, the one claim- 
ing that the colored race might be developed to any ex- 
tent, the other that there was nothing to be dorie for 
them."^ This diflSculty is emphasized in two letters to 
the Chattanooga Tradesman from southern planters. 
The first, from Mr. Alf. Stone, of Greenville, Miss., 
maintains that " the negro as a field hand is a failure," 
and advises planters to substitue "the thrifty foreigner, 
Italians, Germans, Norwegians." A Mr. Massey, of 
Friars Point, Miss., replies that ** the negro is the most 
docile and tractable of all laborers and under proper 
management the most contented and profitable. The 
thrif tlessness generally ascribed to the negro is more the 
fault of the employer than of the laborer." ' 

In the Country Gentleman a few years ago, a Con- 
necticut farmer gave his experience with negro labor, 
mostly from Virginia, concluding his remarks with the 
foUowing words : " lu the course of several years others 
came to our town from the same region, and I cannot 
recall a single instance in which they did not prove 
elficient and reliable workmen. . . . Those whom 
we employed were pure-minded and honest-hearted and 
possessed skill and judgment to a degree which has 
seldom been equalled by any workman on our farm." 
The experience of a Virginia planter, Col. Henry Stokes 
of Prince Edward county, showed that "under the 
direction of a level head, . . . 20,c>cx) hills of 
tobacco to the hand were cultivated, in contrast with only 
10,000 hills under slavery, demonstrating that a free 
man is worth just twice as much as a slave." ' 

These favorable views of experienced farmers are in 

^L D. Powles, "Landof the Piiik Pearl,** (Londou, 1888), p. 193. 
' Tradesman^ January 15, 1892. 
• Farmvilley^JiífTia/. 
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contrast with the opinion of the fonner commissioner of 
agriculture of Tennessee, Mr. KiUebrew, who, in the 
Tfadesman of January i, 1895, writes as follows : " The 
great and leading differences between white and colored 
labor is this, the first has ambition, calculates possi- 
bilities, and looks forward to the future ; the latter en- 
joys the present, is indifferent of what is to come, and is 
utterly incapable of that self denial which makes thrift 
and prosperity possible." 

Reference has been made to the value of f ree labor in 
the cultivation of tobacco in Virginia. Mr. Bruce, who 
studied the negro in the section of Virginia where to- 
bacco is extensively cultivated, writes of the pres- 
ent day negro as foUows : " In all those counties of the 
tobacco region of Virginia in which the crop is culti- 
vated and prepared for market entirely by negroes, there 
has been a notable decline in the quality of the staple as 
well as in the character of its manipulation, now that 
the majority of the hands who were trained for many 
years under the eye of their master or the overseer are 
fast dying off. . . . Tobacco requires the most 
thorough information and the most discriminating skiU 
from the hour that the plant expands in the patch, to 
the moment the leaf is prized in the hogshead. Under 
the old system each plantation had its circle of slaves 
who were carefully educated from childhood to do gen- 
eral or special work, and the individual of that circle at- 
tained to much expertness in the various tasks of the 
barns and fields ; but under the present system this is 
impossible and the result is that labor of the new regime 
is generally inferior in character." ^ 

The production of tobacco in the counties in which 

1 <« The Plantation Negro as a Preeman/' p. 183. 
17 
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it was most extensively produced prevíous to the war, 
was less in 1889 than thirty years ago. If we select 
five representative counties, as has been done in . the 
table below, it is shown that the product has very ma- 
terially decreased since 1859. 

TOBACCO PRODUCTION OF FIVB SEI.ECTED COUNTIES OF VIRGINIA. 

X859 and 1889. 

-— ■. L I ■ I I I ■ I ■ I ._^^__ . i_ ■!_ L j ■ ■ r - — I ^ 

Population, 1890. Tobficco Production, (I«bs.)- 

White. Cplored. 1859. 16^ 

Albermarle 18,133 14,245 5.429.390 557,364 

Charlotte 5,714 9,363 5.666,600 1,762,000 

Halifax 14,891 19,533 8,544.500 5,432,500 

Mecklenburg . . . 9,192 16,167 6,631,800 2,737,600 

Prínce Bdward . . . 4, 750 9,944 4,231,800 1,633,800 

Five Counties . 52,680 69.252 30,504,090 12,123,264 

The production for 1859 was 30.5 million pounds ; 
the production for 1889 was only 12.1 miUion pounds. 
Leaving out of consideration the increase in the popu- 
lation during this period, the falling off is remarkable. 
It wiU be observed that in these íive counties the 
colored are greatly in the majority. Only one county 
of the state, Pittsylvania, reported a larger production 
in 1889 than in 1859 (I am speaking here only of those 
counties the total product of which in 1859 ^as in excess 
of four miUion pounds.) In 1859 the production of to- 
bacco in this county was 7.9 miUion pounds, against 12.3 
miUion pounds in 1879 and 10 miUion pounds in 1889. 
But in this county the whites exceed the colored by a 
small majority (31 to 29), the former having increased 
at a higher rate than the latter during the period 1880- 
90. Hence, the possible argument that the large pro- 
duction of the period previous to the war exhausted the 
soil and caused an overproduction per acre, hardly holds 
good. At least it would seem diflScult to account for 
the falling off on this ground, in view of the statement 
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of the correspondent of tlie FarmviUe Journal that a 
laborer now takes care of twice the number of plants 
that was customary previous to emancipation. 

We may compare, however, the five Gounties of Vir- 
ginia with four counties of Kentucky having a colored 
populationof less than five per cent. The fourcounties 
produced about 90,000 pounds of tobacco in 1859 ^ com- 
pared with more than 10 miUion pounds in 1889. It must 
be taken into consideration that the large proportion of 
laborers in these counties must necessarily be white. 

TOBACCO PRODUCTION OF POUR COUNTIES OF KENTUCKY, 1859^x889. 

Fopulation. Tobacco Froduction, (I«b«.). 

White. Colored. 1859. X8Í39. 

L«wi8 14,618 185 35,595 2,340,984 

CauipbeU 43.49^ 712 40.520 I|733»227 

Bath 11.228 1,585 4,542 4.555.912 

Merccr 11,924 3»iio 9,681 i,4i4.733 

Four Counties . . 81,266 5,592 90,338 10,044,856 

It is of course an open question whether the increased 
production of tobacco in these counties is not the re- 
sult of cultivation of new soils not previously exhausted ; 
but that is immaterial for our purpose. The point to 
be observed is that in counties containing a great 
majority of negroes the production is falling off, while 
in other sections of the country containing only a small 
proportion of colored population, the production has 
greatly increased. This is true of the production per 
acre as well as of the total yield. The average product 
per acre was 396 pounds for the five Virginia counties 
as compared with 879 pounds for f our Kentucky counties. 

It is therefore apparent that Mr. Russell was in error 
when he declared * that " tobacco cannot be cultivated 
in the Free States by hiring and employing laborers, it 

^"Nortli America: Ita Agrículture aud Climate/' (Edinborgh, 
1857). p. 141. 
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is only cultivated there by small farraers," and that 
" free labor cannot successfuUy compete with slave 
labor in the production of tobacco, for among other 
reasons, slave owners can always command the quantity 
as well as quality of labour that are required to raise 
this crop economically."^ In Virginia, with 38.7 per 
cent colored in the total population, the tobacco crop of 
the state has fallen off from 121. 8 million pounds in 1859 
to 48.5 million pounds in 1889. In Kentucky, where 
the colored population forms only 14.7 per cent. of the 
total, the production has increased from 108. i miUion 
pounds in 1859 to 221.9 miUion pounds in 1889.* 

In view of these facts, it would seem that the opinion 
of Mr. Bruce as regards the deterioration of colored 
labor in the production of this staple was justified, and 
that the falling off in the tobacco production of the 
five selected Virginia counties is more the result of a 
diminishing economic efficiency in the negro in this 
branch of agriculture than of changes in the productive- 
Tiess of the soil, or the substitution of other crops, etc. 
I am fairly familiar with the conditions of one county, 
-and have had opportunity to observe the effects of the 
migratory teudency of the race on the changes in the 
agricultural condition of a given locality. In Charlotte 
county, for instance, where previous to the war a crop of 
over five miUion pounds was raised, almost exclusively 
by slave labor, many of the farm hands have migrated 
to the new cities of Roanoke, NewportNews, etc. 
Hence the valuable special knowledge, so much insisted 
upon by writers on the subject, is largely wasted and 
the planter has to face the serious question of either 
educating constantly a new number of hands, any one 

^ ''North America : Its Agriculture and Climate,'' pp. 140-41. 
'Bxtra cenaus bnUetio, No. 13. Washington, D. C., 1891. 
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of whom may leave the locality the next year, or of 
abandoning the cultivation of this particular crop. On 
the other hand, the farm laborer in the new cities has to 
meet new conditions in which his ignorance handicaps 
him from the beginning, and while thousands of me- 
chanics are imported from the factories and ship yards 
of the North, earning excellent wages, he fiUs only a 
menial position and earns only the wages of unskiUed 
labor. 

The economic disadvantage of this tendency to de- 
teriorate in efficiency in a branch of agriculture which 
is constantly opening up new sections of the country, 
is perhaps nowhere better iUustrated than in the case 
of South Carolina, where the almost exclusive produc- 
tion of cotton and rice of the ante-war period is 
gradually giving way to the production of other staples, 
of which tobacco is today considered one of the most 
promising. A writer in the Columbia State of a recent 
date, in dealing with the subject of changes in the agri- 
cultural condition of the state, refers to the subject as 
follows : " The tobacco business wiU not be overdone in 
South Carolina until the quantity produced is quin- 
tupled. For the present it is the best money-making 
crop in the state, for here the yield is greater and the 
quality is better than in Virginia or North Carolina." 
The production has increased from 104,000 pounds in 
1859, ^o 223,000 pounds in 1889 and more than three 
miUion pounds in 1894. Hence a field in which this 
special knowledge of the cultivation of a valuable crop 
would have been of very great advantage to the colored 
race, is gradually being abandoned and left to the white 
race. 

In South Carolina the negro has at all times been an 
indispensable factor in the production of another staple» 
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rice ; and it may be of value to add the statement of 
one who has made this a subject of scientific investiga- 
tion. Mr. Milton Whitney, M.S., in a chapter on 
"Rice Soils of South Carolina," forming part of a 
special report by Mr. Amory Austin, B.S., to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, refers to the subject of negro labor 
in the rice lands of South Carolina as foUows : 

There are at present in South Carolhia, and doubtless tlie same 
conditiona hold good in other rice growing states, thousands oí acres 
of the fínest rice lauds, which have beeu abandoned and are now lying 
idle. . . . The principal cause which has brought about the exist- 
ing conditions oí things and has caused the abandonnient of so much 
rice land is the lack of capital due to heayy losses sustained by the 
planters during the late war. . . . Another fact which has brought 
about the present condition of affairs and explains iu part why so 
much rice land has been abandoned, is the scarcity of negro labor, by 
which practically aU the field work has been done. The phosphate 
indttstry along the coast in South Carolina and Plorida has drawn 
large numbers of these negroes away from the rice fields, attracting 
them by higher wages and what they consider a more independent 
life.. It is difficult to secure enough labor to handle the crops and the 
negroes who remain on the plantations are not as steady, as efficient 
or as reliable as the older generations were before the war. With the 
phosphate works almost in sight of their dwellings, and an abundance 
of fish and game, and a mild climate making it easy to live, they are 
so irresponsible that it is difficult to control labor. They are very un- 
wiUing to work in the ditches and canals, and it is almost impossible 
to keep the ditches and canals clean and of a proper depth by the 
available negro labor . . . ' 

This despondent view of the present value of negro 
labor in the rice fields is met with in most of the refer- 
ences to the future of rice culture. It is clearly sup- 
ported by the statistics of rice production in South 
Carolina and Georgia where the annual production since 
the war has been considerably below the normal yield 
of previous years under the régime of slavery. The 

***Rice: Its Cultivation and Distribution/' (Department of Agri- 
cultore, 1893), p. 77 et seq. 
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siimmary below wiU show the production of rice in 
three states during the period 1850-89. 

■ 

South Carolina. Georgia. I«ouisiana. 

Year. I^bs. Lbs. Lbs. 

1850 159,930,000 38,950,000 4,425.000 

1880 52,077,000 25.369,000 23,188,000 

1889 31,689,000 14,057,000 76,221,000 

The increase in Louisiana is in part explained on the 
ground that large areas of f ormer sugar plantations near 
the delta of the Mississippi have been utilized in the 
cultivation of rice. The method of cultivation, how- 
ever, does not seem to be such as would insure the same 
degree of pennanency as prevailed in South Carolina 
previous to the war. The replacing of sugar culture 
by rice culture is at the same time only a quasi-public 
benefit. In recent years, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, there has been some improvement in the pro- 
duction of rice in South Carolina. The annual product 
for 1894 is estimated by the South Carolina Agriculture 
College at 70 million pounds. This is stiU less than 
one-half the pfoduction of 1850. The annual produc- 
tion of the United States was 215 miUion pounds in 
1850 and only 115.5 million pounds in 1894. In this 
industry therefore, as well as in the tobacco production, 
we must attribute a decreasing production more to the 
growing inefficiency of negro labor than to other 
economic causes. 

In the testimony of Mr. John Schreven before the 
ways and means committee of the Fifty-first Congress, 
having under consideration the change of the duty on 
rice, the statement was made that "since the emancipation 
of the slaves thé cost of agricultural labor in the South 
has been largely increased. In the rice districts of 
Georgia and the Carolinas, field labor ranges from 40 
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to 60 cents, and the best expert (not mechanical) labor 
to one dollar per diem . . . this without the efficiency 
to be expected f rom free labor. The laborers frequeutly 
refuse to undertake tasks, easy under a sterner system 
and essential to nice cultivation. A day^s labor is com- 
monly reduced to six hours instead of ten. The con- 
sequences of these conditions are reduced production, 
and commonly, minimum crops."* 

In the report of Amory Austin, already referred to, 
the statement is made in regard to rice culture in 
Georgia, that the decline in the culture of rice is due to 
" the dislike of the negro to the work upon the marshes."* 

In the production of cotton, in which it is commonly 
assumed the negro participates more largely than in 
the production of any other southern staple, it would 
seem that the tendency is in the same direction, that is, 
the work is slowly drifting from the negro into the 
hands of the whites, both in the states which contain 
the largest proportion of colored population and in 
Texas where the whites predominate. 

Texas, according to the last census, contained a pro- 
portion of 28 colored to every hundred of white popu- 
lation. In 1860 the proportion was 43 to 100. Hence 
we have f or this state a larger increase in white population, 
the majority of which are of foreign birth or are native 
settlers from other states.* Now, it was one of the dic- 
tums of the believers in the value of negro labor in 
cotton production that " where the greatest amount of 

1 Hearings of ways and means committee, Fifty-fírst Congress, p. 931. 

'*'Rice: Its cultivation" etc. Washington, 1893. 

'According to the census of 1890, Texas had a total popula- 
tion of 2,235,523, of which 1,745,935 were white. Of the latter 1,408,- 
880 were native whites of native parentage, but only 825,280 had been 
born in Tezas. Hence, only 47.8 per cent. were natives in the re- 
stricted sense of the word. 
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cotton is produced there wiU be foiind the greatest negro 
population, and as the one decreases the other does also, 
though not necessarily in the same ratio."^ This is no 
longer applicable in the production of cotton as a south- 
em staple. We may compare the two states Mississippi 
and Texas to iUustrate this point. 

COTTON PRODUCTION OP MISSISSIPPI, 1860-1894. 

Colored Cotton Average Net Wclght 

Population. Bales. of Bales. 

1860 437,404 1,202,507 461 Lbs. 

1S90 747.720 1,154,725 478 " 

1894 . . 1,167,881 474 " 

COTTON PRODUCTION OF TBXAS, 1860-1894. 

Colored Cotton Average Net Weight 

Population. Bales. of Bales. 

1860 182,921 431,462 461 Lbs. 

1890 303.384 1,471.242 478 " 

1894 . . 3.073.821 474 ** 

With less than one-half as large a colored population 
as Mississippi, the state of Texas produced in 1894 almost 
three times the cotton crop of the former state. With 
almost twice the colored population of 1860, Mississippi 
in 1894 produced less cotton than 34 years ago. Thus it 
is seen that it is not merely the presence of a large 
colored population to which the cultivation of a large 
cotton crop must be attributed. For other states similar 
results could be shown, but the instance cited wiU 
sufïice. 

It is therefore a question to what extent white labor 
enters into the production of cotton. In the uplands 
the whites have always cultivated their own cotton. In 
the alluvial lands along the Mississippi river, of course, 

the larger part of the crop is grown by negro labor. 

« 

^ Report 011 internal commerce, Washington, D. C, 1886, p. 560. 
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The only investigation of which I have knowledge in 
which it was attempted to ascertain the proportion of 
the cotton crop raised by colored and white labor re- 
spectively, was made in 1876, and is reported by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture. The results of this in- 
vestigation were a surprise to many who up to the time 
held the belief that the whites participated but slightly 
in the production of this, the greatest of southem crops. 

PROPORTION OP COTTON CROP GROWN BY WHITE AND COI^ORBD 

LABOR. (1876.) 



•North Carolitia . 
South Carolina . 
Georgia .... 

Florida 

Alabaiua .... 
Missi.ssippi . . . 
Louisiana . . . 
Texas .... 
Arkausas .... 
Tennessee . . . 



In 1880 it was estimated that of the total cotton crop, 
2)553)000 bales were grown by white labor, against 
3,2i2,ocx) bales grown by colored labor. In other words 
over 40 per cent. of the total crop was the result of 
white labor. In Mississippi, according to a report of 
the board of immigration and agriculture in 1880, out 
of a total of 955,800 bales, 328,568 bales, or over 34 
per cent, was grown by white labor. It is an open 
question whether this proportion of cotton production 
by whites in the states formerly the main producers of 
this staple, has increased during recent years. 

The elaborate investigation of the Senate committee 
into the condition of cotton growers, failed to deal with 
the problem of labor in an adequate manner. Only one 
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decided opinion was given in regard to the present value 
of negro labor, in connection with this industry, and on 
account of its exceptional value I giVe the quotation in 
full. 

Of aU causes mentioned as contributing to the íinancial depression 
of the cotton raiser, the want of reliable labor is perhaps the most 
important and most difficult to remedy. As stated previously, onr 
crops are mainly cultivated by negro labor. For several years afler 
the close of the war, the manumitted slave was, from previous train- 
ing and force of habit, a very desirable laborer, but as the generation 
of the ex-slave passed away and a new generation sprang up, they be- 
came more lazy, thriílless and unreliable, until they wiU soon attain a 
condition of total depravity and utter worthlessness. . . . The 
negro laborer, notwithstanding he gets one-half of the crop, and is 
subjected to no ezpense, wiH, upon an average uot work more than 
four hours a day, nor more than three days per week. I can ouly 
suggest one remedy for this state of affairs and that I admit is im- 
practicable, if uot imposstble. That is, for the government to deport 
and colonize the negro in Libería or the Sandwich Islands. If such a 
thiug could be accomplished we might suffer some temporary incon- 
yenience and pecuniary loss but the place of the negro would soon be 
fiUed by active, honest aud industríous whites from the middle, 
northern aiid western states, and Europe. Relieve us of this incubus 
and your name shaU be blessed, even unto the tenth generation.^ 

In this statement the same complaint is made, that 
" the negro wiU work only a few hours a day, and only 
a few days out of the whole week." In the production 
of the great staples as well as in agriculture in general, 
nothing is more important than continuous application 
of labor until the crop is harvested. The uncertainty as 
to the permanency of this labor supply has induced 
many planters to discontinue cultivation on a large scale. 
Of the labor in l/ouisiana, Mr. Henry G. Foster, U. S. 
Treasury expert, of New Orleans, wrote ten years ago 
as foUows : " The labor in parts of Louisiana is inclined 

* Report of the Senate committee on agrículture, Vol. I, p. 362, 
(Washington, D. C, 1895). The quotation is from a letter to the 
cliairman, Senator George, by Mr. I. A. Wimbish, of Cuerro, DeWitt 
Couuty, Texas. 
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to be nomadic ; many of them quit the plantation after 
the crop is picked and baled, and work during the 
winter months on the steamboats, in the cotton yards or 
on the levee of New Orleans. This irregular mode of 
life demoralizes them and injures their usefulness. They 
rarely return to the same plantation which they quitted, 
and they become less reliable as steady laborers." ^ 

This view is again supported by the results of an elab- 
orate investigation made into the wages of farm labor 
in 1892.* The investigation wasconducted by the regu- 
lar correspondents of the Department of Agriculture, and 
nearly every important county in the South was covered 
by the report. From all sources the complaint was made 
that the present labor supply was not of a satisfactory 
quality, oftentimes insufiicient in quantity. A few of 
the most emphatic statements are given as foUows : 

[Mississippiy Perry county]. '* Labor abundant but of an ezceed- 
ingly unreliable character. As a rule no crop can be whoU>i made by 
colored labor, we have no other kind." . . . [Alcom county]. 
" Farm labor is scarce because of the tendency of the negroes to 
move westward to the Mississippi and Yazoo bottoms and to Ar- 
kansas." 

[Louisiana, Pranklin parish]. " Fami laborers very scarce . . . 
many, both men and womeu have drifted into little hanilets and vil- 
lages, where they eke out aprecarious living.'* . . . [West Feli- 
ciana parish]. " Laborers are gradually lcaving the hiUs and concen- 
trating near rivers and town." 

[Georgia, Randolph county]. " An increasing scarcity each year, 
as the colored people move to towns.*' . . . [Habersham county] 
*' We have no difficuUy in procuring farm labor, alihough the negro 
is uncertain, he is indiíFerent about work if he has a little ahead.'* 
. . . [Liucoln county]. *' Parm labor scarce, owing to the vag^ant 
disposition of the negro." 

[South CaroUna, Georgetown county]. ** Parm labor scarce be- 
cause the young negroes do not like fíeld work and go to cities, and 
the women who coustitute the strenglh of the work in the rice fíelds 

^Report on Internal Commerce, 1886, p. 511. 

' ** Wages of Farm Labor in the United States, 1866-1892." Wash- 
ington, D. C, 1892. 
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are lazy and do not more than six hours work in a whole day, so that 
forty cents may be said to be paid for six hours work. 
[Virginia, York county]. Farm labor plentiful but very unreli- 

able [Charles City county]. Farm labor is more and 

more uncertain and indiíferent. . . > [Acconiack county]. 
*' Parm laborers abundant in numbers could they be induced to work. 
Aíler earning a few dollars they quit work nntil it is gone. 

In none of the hundreds of reports have I found any 
evidence that colored farm labor is improving in quality, 
least of all in quantity. The great majority of the cor- 
respondents agree that the negro is drifting from the 
farm into the new industries of the South, that the 
higher wages paid in railroad building and public works, 
coal, copper and sulphur mining, saw-mill and general 
timber industries and turpentine works, are attracting 
large numbers. To this may be added the demand for 
labor in the oyster industries of Maryland and Virginia 
and the phosphate mines of Florida and South Carolina. 
The women are attracted by such work as picking straw- 
berries, peanuts and green peas and the gathering of 
sumach. 

In view of these facts it is not at all surprising that 
the negro should be paid less for his labor than the 
white man under the same conditions, but rather that 
the difference should be so small as it is. No accurate 
separation was made of colored and white farm labor in 
the report of the Agricultural Department, but from the 
retums made the approximate wages were $23.75 P^^ 
month, (without board), for white labor, and $14.25 for 
colored. With board the rates were |i6 for white labor 
and $9.75 for colored. Since the negro lives in comfort 
on much less than the white laborer, the lower wages 
inflicts no hardship. 

To low wages for farm labor is generally attributed 
the tendency of the negroes to drift into the cities or to 
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leave the farm for the saw-miU or coal mine. But it is 
a question whether the change has been an economic ad- 
vantage to the race. In many directions it undoubtedly 
has not In the building of railroads, in public works, 
in the development of southern cities, or better, the 
" boom " towns, he was drawn into work of only a tem- 
porary character. Railroad building in the South dur- 
ing recent years has come almost to a standstill. Since 
1887 the number of miles constructed has steadily fallen 
off. During the year 1895 only 82 miles of road have 
been built in Georgia, 53 in Alabama, 32 in Arkansas, 
25 in Kentucky, 43 in Virginia. In the timber indus- 
try the work is also less steady than in general agricul- 
ture and truck farming, and the negro is generally 
employed only for a small part of the year. 

In the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, al- 
ready referred to, an attempt was made to ascertain to 
what extent the freedmen had secured the ownership of 
individual homes. The report states that " so far as re- 
ported the proportion of freedmen occupying their own 
laud is 4 per cent. in Tennessee and Alabama, 5 per 
cent in South Carolina and Texas, between 4 and 5 per 
cent in North Carolina and Georgia, between 5 and 6 
per cent. in Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas, and 8 
per cent in Florida. The average, \l it fairly represents 
the unreported cotton area, indicates that nineteen out 
of twenty have no homes " ^ [of their own]. Since 1876 
no attempt has been made by the general govemment to 
ascertain the proportion of the colored population of 
the agricultural sections who own and cultivate their 
own land. 

So far as I know, the only state in which the informa- 
tion is coUected and published in a form permitting its 

^ Report of Commissiouer of Agricultitre, 1876, p. 137. 
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use in a work of this kind, is Virginia.* In this state 
the appraisements of real estate for 1891 and 1895 give 
in detail the proportion of land owned by whites and 
colored ; also the value of the land, the value of the build- 
ings on the land, the value of city lots and the value of 
buildings on city lots. As will be seen in the following 
brief abstract from the valuable reports of the state 
auditor, the number of acres and the aggregate value of 
lands owned by negroes has increased considerably dur- 
ing the five years, while the contrary is true for the 
white population. 

ASSESSED VALUATION OF I^ND AND XOTS OWNBD BY WHITH AND 
COI^ORED PBRSONS IN VIROINIA IN 1891 AND X895. 

Owned by Whites. 

Assessed Assessed Value 

Year. Acres of Land. Valuation. Per Acre. 

1891 25,285,981 $123,882,236 I4.88 

1895 25,154,781 113,129.317 4.50 

Owned by Colored. 

189I 698,074 2,938,064 4.21 

1895 833,14 7 3,450,247 4.14 

• It wiU be observed that the number of acres owned 
by negroes has materially increased during recent years. 
This increase is in part due to the shrinkage in values, 
as a result of which the negro has been enabled to 
buy land at low prices. The possession, by negroes 
of more than three-fourths of a miUion acres of land 
in one state is an economic fact of much significance. 
The question is whether they wiU make use of their 
land to the same extent that the whites do, — ^a ques- 

iThrough the kindness of Col. Wm. Wright, the state comptroUer 
of Georgia, I am enabled to give the following facta in regard to 
negro ownership of land in that state which are not pnblished in the 
regular annual reports on the finances of the state : 

No. of acres of land owned by colored persous, . 1,038,824 acres 

Aggregate assessed yalue of land, $4* 159» 960 

Valne of horses, mules, sheep and other stock, . 2,288,850 
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tion that has not as yet been satisfactorily answered. 
Prom all the available facts it would seem that as a 
proprietor the negro produces only enough for his own 
wants, thus curtailing the general production. 

An editorial in The Progressive South^ May i, 1894, 
indicates the view held by those who are not in favor 
of negro ownership of land : 

We cannot see anj exalted place for the negro in agriculture. His 
metliods are of the pooreat and his eíForts the least intelligent to be 
fonnd throughout the South. It is not possible to build up waste 
places either through negro ownership of lands or through a tenant 
system which permits negroes to cultivate farnis without supervision 
or direction of a mind better suited to the work. . . . That the 
negro makes a good laborer, is acknowledged by aH Southeni people, 
when his labor is under direction of competent persons. But it is 
seldom that sufEcient executive ability is found in a negro to permit 
him to mauage and cultivate even a small farm. Wheu his laud is 
paid for, his labor becomes impaired in its value to the community in 
which he lives, as he wiU subsist on next to nothing and only work 
when necessity compels. 

The point insisted upon by those who believe with 
the above writer, is the need of an effective supervision. 
" In the cultivation, management and harvesting of the 
great staples of the south, cotton, sugar, rice and 
tobacco," writes Mr. Killebrew, former commissioner of 
agriculture of Tennessee, " the colored laborers are emi- 
nently successful when directed by intelligent supervi- 
sion." Mr. Massey, whose favorable view of the negro 
as a laborer has been referred to, speaks of him as " the 
most docile and tractable of all laborers and under proper 
supervision the most contented and profitable." A cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post^ June 10, 1895, 
quotes the superintendent of an Alabama mine as foUows : 
" There is everything in knowing how to handle negroes. 
. . . I have a gang of negroes who are as good men 
as I should want to have under me, but put a man in 
charge of them who doesn^t understand them and they 
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would not be worth the powder to blow them up." And 
on the same point Mr. Bruce remarks : " An uninter- 
rupted superintendence is necessary to their activity. A 
gang of men that will labor with the most cheerful and 
unremitting industry under the eye of a firm and watchf 
ful overseer, without requiring a word from him to urge 
them on, wiU, if he withdraws, begin at once to lag . . 
or if they continue to work, the efFort wiU be irregular 
and languishing."' 

This supervision is pfacticed to the fullest extent on 
the steamboats of the Mississippi river, where the vX^ 
most amount of labor is secured f rom * roust-abouts ' by 
methods falling just short of the actual use of the lash. 
But there is no rebellion, no fault found. The work is 
done cheerfuUy and efiEectively. But without constant 
supervision rapid and thorough work, such as is needed 
in the handling of freight, would be impossible with 
negro hands. 

The absence of this supervision, it would seem, seri- 
ously impairs the value of the negro as a tenant farmer 
or small proprietor. From personal observation I in- 
cline to agree with the writer who sees little benefit 
accruing to the community from negro ownership of 
land. As a rule their *< farms '* are such in name only, 
and the cultivation of the soil and the condition of the 
grounds, are of the lowest order. The value of the 
negro as an agricultural laborer becomes impaired. The 
small produce of his farm, together with the eamings 
of his wife and children in the peanut or strawberry 
season, enable him to live in comparative comfort, add- 
ing little or nothing to the aggregate wealth of the com- 
munity. He lives, in a word, the life of the West India 
peasant of whom Froude says: "The earth does not 

' '* The Plantation Negro as a Freeman," p. 179. 

z8 
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contain any other peasantry so well off, so well cared 
for, so happy, so sleek and contented."^ But in the 
West Indies the work is gradually passing into the hand 
of the imported coolies, and in our southern states it is 
only a question of years when the labor now passing 
from the hands of the negro will fall to the wiUing 
worker from Europe, or the class of southem whites de- 
scribed 30 years ago by Mr. Cairnes as being below the 
slaves in economic efficiency.^ 

The Negro as an Industrial Factor, 

Pre\áous to emancipation, the race had little op- 
portunity to become closely associated with industrial 
pursuits. There were colored mechanics, slave and free, 
on all the plantations, and in the towns a considerable 
amount of other than agricuitural labor was performed 
by them on their own account or for the whites ; but it 
was labor in the non-competitive sense, labor which had 
little or no relation to the struggle for life and the de- 
velopment of the qualities which would make the negroes 
more fit for the struggle which was to come. But it 
would be a very great error to suppose that they had 
not a great many opportunities for the development of 
any latent industrial capacities, had they been disposed 
to exert themselves as did the white mechanics and 
common laborers. The foUowing interesting and almost 
unknown summary of occupations followed by the slave 
and free colored populations of Charleston, nearly fifty 
years ago, will show conclusively that the negro of ante- 
bellum days had as many, if not more, opportunities to 
become acquainted with the mechanical arts and trades 
than at the present day. 

1 «The Euglish in the West Iiidies," page 78. 

« ««Xhe Slave Power," (London, 1863), page 358, et seq. 
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R^PRESENTATION OF THE SLAVE AND PREE COLORED POPUI*ATlON8 
OF CHARI/ESTON, AMONG DIFPERENT OCCUPATIONS. 

(CensuB of Charleston, South Carolina, 1848.) 



Males. Males. 

Slaves. Pree. Slaves. Pree. 

68 10 Saddlers 2 i 

iio 27 Wheelwrights i 

9 4 Livery stable i 

16 . Boatmen 7 

10 . Sailora 43 i 

4 14 Ship carpenters ... 51 6 

4 3 MiUwríghts 5 

. . I Blacksmiths 40 4 

2 14 Brass foundry workers i i 

39 42 Coopers 61 2 

36 I Mechanics 45 ^ 

6 4 Apprentices 43 I4 

4 2 House servants .... 1,888 9 

3 16 Laborers 838 19 

15 14 Porters 35 5 

. . I Stevedores 2 i 

3 . Jauitors I 

4 Millers I 

5 I Storekeepers 5 

. . I Wood factors 3 

. . I Superaunuated and 

8 . disabled 38 i 

I I Total 3i534 264 

I 4 Total slave male popu- 
3 lation between 10 

5 andyoyearsofage . 3i^5 
15 4 Total free male popu- 

3 lation between 10 

67 II and 70 years of age . 349. 

Females. Pemalea.. 

4 128 Servants 3^384 28 

. . 45 Apprentices 8 7 

20 68 I/aborers 378 2< 

33 . Superannuated and 

11 disabled 54 4 

12 I Total 3,913 326 

6 4 Totalslavefemalepop- 
. . I ulation between 10 

1 16 and 70 years of age 4^463 
. . 4 Total free female col- 

2 ored poplation bet. 

10 10 and 70 yrs. of age 685 



Brícklayers . . . 
Carpenters . . . . 

Paiuters 

Plasterers . . . . 
Wharf builders . . 

Barbers 

Bootmakers . . . 
Dry goods .... 
Shoemakers . . . 

Tailors 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Coníectioners . . 

Cooks 

Fishermen. . . . 
Hotel keepers . . 
Gardeners. . . . 

Huxters 

Cigar-makers . . 
Tavern keepers . 
Market dealers . . 
Cabinet-makers . 

Tinuers 

Upholsterers . . . 

Sextons 

Book-binders . . 

Prínters 

Coachmen. . . • 
Coach-makers . . 
Draymen .... 



Mantua makers . . 
Laundresses .... 
Seamstresses . . . . 
Washerwomen. . . 

Cooks 

Tailors 

Pruiters and huxters 
Market sellers . . . 
Hotel keepers . . , 
Pastry cooks .... 
House keepers . . , 
Monthly nurses . . 
Nurses 



It is clearly shown in this table that the negro did 
not lack opportunity to develop his latent abilities in the 
field of mechanical industry ; and also that he must have 
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been possessed of a considerable degree of ability to have 
been thus extensively employed in all the leading in- 
dustrial pursuits of one iraportant southern city. 

A similar condition existed in other southern cities. 
In New Orleans we are informed by Mr. Ingle, the 
negroes were employed as car-men, carpenters, laborers, 
masons, planters, tailors, merchants and shoemakers. 
In Virginia, Mr. Bruce informs us, they were extensively 
employed as mechanics on the plantations, principally 
as smithies, wheelwrights, masons, and carpenters. It 
will be of value to compare the past with the present ; 
which unfortunately is extremely difScult, in view of 
the paucity of data on the subject of the occupations 
foUowed by the colored population at the present time. 
The ninth and tenth censuses contain nothing on the 
subject, and up to this writing no information of the 
kind has been made public from the retums of the 
eleventh census. 

The most important private investigations, to my 
knowledge, were made by the Chattanooga Tradesman 
in 1889 ^^^ 1891, covering the foUowing points : Num- 
ber of colored men employed, number of skiUed and 
common laborers, wages paid, degree of efficiency in 
comparison with white labor, permanency of employ- 
ment in representative industries, gain in efficiency, 
benefits of education to the younger generation, and the 
eflFect of education upon the negro's efficiency as a 
laborer.* 

Replies to inquiries covering the above questions were 
received from 196 employers of negro labor, residing in 
the South and employing 7,395 colored laborers, 978 of 
whom were reported as skiUed. The highest wages re- 

'See The Tradesman, (Cbattanooga, Tenn.) Ang. 15, 1891. 
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ported as paid for skiUed labor was $3 per day, the low- 
est $1.10 ; the average being $1.75. The highest wages 
paid unskiUed laborers was $1.50 per day, the lowest 60 
cents, and the average $1.10. As regards comparative 
efficiency of common and skiUed labor as compared witfa 
white labor in the same work, 27 employers, with 1,379 
colored workers in their service, see no difference ; 35 
employers with 1,441 colored workers, prefer white 
labor, and 49 employers, with 3,214 colored laboirers, 
prefer them to white men in the same capacity. 

In reply to the question, " Is the negro increasing in 
efficiency?" 67 men employing 2,413 colored laborers, 
say with emphasis that the efficiency of their workmen 
is increasing; 43 men employing 2,279 colored laborers, 
say their men have nbt improved ; 15 employers, speak- 
ing for 1,369 laborers, were in doubt as whether or not 
there had been any improvement In reply to the ques- 
tion, " Does it add to his efficiency to educate him ?" 30 
employers, speaking for 2,860 laborers, answer that the 
education received by the younger negroes has been of 
benefit to them and that it adds to their efficiency ; 13 
employers, speaking for 392 men, expressed no definite 
opinion, while 96 employers, with 3,820 colored laborers 
in their service, express the opinion that such education 
as the younger members of the colored race have received 
has not been of benefit to them, and that, generally 
speaking, it detracts from a negro's efficiency to educate 
him. 

The brief summary given above, shows only imperfectly 
the results of the investigation. The significant fact is, 
that so many should favor the negro as an industríal 
worker in view of the f ault that is f ound with him as an 
agricultural laborer. An equally significant fact is that 
only 21 per cent of the employers should consider educa- 
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tion an aid to the negro's eíBciency as a laborer, whíle 69 
per cent. declare themselves convinced of its failure to in- 
crease his eflSciency. It has been shown in the preceding 
part of this work that education has failed to improve 
materially the moral condition of the race ; we have here 
the testimony of those who come in daily contact with 
negro laborers to the effect that education has failed to 
benefit the race in an economic sense. Surely such em- 
phatic opinions must have some substantial foundation. 
If education, as it is at present carried on, proved to be 
of material value to the negro, the men who make use 
of this class of labor would welcome any means which 
would increase his efficiency as an industrial worker, 
since such increased efficiency would benefit alike em- 
ployer and employee. 

I may give in full some of the views of those who find 
that education has not improved the efficiency of the 
negro. A manufacturer of fumiture writes from North 
Carolina : " Our observation is that those who arc edu- 
cated endeavor to do without work, and the efïect is de- 
moralizing to those who do labor. A limited education 
might not harm those who are settled, but upon the 
young we believe the effect is to detract from their use- 
fulness as laborers." An employer of colorcd labor in 
mining and miUing ore in South Carolina, writes as 
foUows: "Education of the young ruins them. No 
educated negro wiU condescend to anything beneath 
teaching school and preaching. The educated negro 
wiU not do manual labor if he can get bread and butter 
in any other manner." The writers here quoted, and 
the great majority of the 69 per cent. who agree that 
education has not benefitted the race from an economic 
standpoint, unconsciously emphasize the position of 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu, that the aim of schools ought to be 
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rather directed to the inculcation into the minds of the 

* 

pupils, if not of contentment with their lot, at least of 
more modest ideas, and of resignation to manual labor. 

But on the whole the results of this investigation of Tlie 
Tradesman are favorable to the negro as an industrial 
worker. It will be observed that the great majority are 
unskiUed ; only a small number having so far succeeded 
in filling the more responsible positions. In the rapid 
development of southern industries during the period 
1880-92, large numbers of negroes were employed in the 
coal, iron and phosphate industry, and an even larger 
number found work in the construction of public works 
and railways. Work on the latter has practically come 
to an end, but in the fonner he holds today an important 
position as a common laborer whose place could only be 
fiUed by immigration. 

As regards remuneration, it has been shown that the 
average wages are $1.10 for common and $1.50 for 
skilled labor. According to the investigation of The 
Tradesman the wages of colored men are on an average 
about 80 per cent. of those paid to white men for the 
same class of work; but this difference should be 
charged not to discrimination on account of color, but 
to difference in efficiency. The real cause of the 
difference in wages is stated by the superintendent 
of an Alabama coal mine as follows : " The Englishman 
and the German come to us with some ambition to get 
ahead. The negro has no such aspiration. If he does 
one extra good day's work he feels so elated over it that 
he is good for nothing the next day, and probably stays 
at home. On such occasions he is always sick or rest- 
ing."^ This is the view of one who has * as good a gang 
of negroes as he should want to have,' and one who 

* New York Evening Posi, June 24, 1895. 
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thinks that the negro, properly handled, is of excep- 
tional value as a laborer in the mine. 

It would be contrary to our common experience if we 
failed to meet with considerable opposition on the part 
of white. laborers in the same capacity. During the 
great miners' strike of 1894 many conflicts took place 
between the striking miners and negroes who had been 
brought f rom a distance to take the place of the stríkers. 
Outbreaks of hostilities have been reported at various 
times from all parts of tlie country between whites and 
negroes, usually on account of labor difficulties. Near 
Dunbar,.Pennsylvania, a riot took place between Hun- 
garians and negroes, the result of a quarrel of many 
months' standing. At Spring Valley, IIL, Italians and ne- 
groes came to clash with deplorable results. At Black 
Rock, Ark., violence was threatened, and White Cap 
methods resorted to, to drive negro laborers out of the 
town on account of preference given them in the saw- 
mills. At Brookside, Ala., white and colored miners 
came to clash and f our colored men were kiUed. 

But the most serious outbreak of last year took place 
during tlie cotton handlers' strike at New Orleans. It was 
a question of colored men being employed at the same 
work with white men. After a period of riot, murder, 
and incendiarism, the colored men gained their point 
and the white cotton screw men agreed to work f or any 
employer, whether he employed union hands or not, 
and to work with negroes. The union agreed to admit 
twenty gangs of negroes to membership and bound 
itself not to interfere with the working of the negroes. 
The defeat of white organized labor in this instance 
was a most valuable victory for the negro, since the em- 
ployment as cotton screwmen and other levee work is 
remunerative and fairly coustant. In Bast Boston, 
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Mass., colored stevedores and freight handlers a few 
years ago took the place of strikers on the Cunard ships 
and ever since the work has remained in their hands. 

It would seem therefore that the difficulties arising 
out of labor disputes wiU be overcome gradually, and 
that the present discrimination in wages wiU disappear 
as soon as the negro acquires an equal degree of 
efficiency and thrift, and also the habit of constant ap- 
plication to his work. His efforts to adapt himself to 
the modern conditions of southern life, especially in the 
mining and transportation industries, would seem so far 
to have been to his economic advantage, seriously as it 
may have interfered with his physical and moral well 
being. 

In the development of one great industry he has not 
taken part. In the cotton miUs of the South no negroes 
are employed in any of the skiUed work. The question of 
employment of negro labor in the miUs has been very 
frequently discussed, but the opinion prevails generally 
that while he would possibly be as good a miU hand as 
a white person, it would be impossible to work a miU 
with both classes of labor. To use colored labor ex- 
chisively has been suggested, but it is asserted by many 
experienced mill superintendents that this would be im- 
possible. Training schools have been suggested but such 
would be costly and the risk of failure would be great. 

A valuable investigation into the subject was made 
by the Manufcuturers* Record of Baltimore, in 1893, 
with the result stated as foUows : " At the outset the 
student of this question is inclined to condemn the 
colored help as incapable of training for cotton mill 
purposes, but it wiU be seen from the views expressed 
by several managers of long experience that colored 
labor can be trained for almost any work in a cotton 
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mill. The substance of the views of the majority is 
that in its present condition the colored laborer of the 
South is totally unfit for cotton-mill work, but under 
favorable conditions and with suitable training this 
labor can be utilized to good advantage."^ 

Some of the expressions of experienced mill superin- 
tendents may be worth giving here in full. Mr. H. H. 
Hickman, president of the Graniteville Manufacturing 
Co., of Augusta, Ga., writes as follows : 

I do not believe that cotton factoríes will be rnn successfuUy by 
negroes in this generation. Very few of them will ever become skilled 
laborers in a cotton miU. I employ a few to do common work, but 
none are put to a machine except to feed the pickers ; this requires uo 
skiU. White labor wiU not work with the negro at the machine. 
You cannot mix them iu a cotton miU ; if employed they must run 
the miU alone. If we concede the fact of capability, uureliability 
would be a suíïicient cause for not employing thera. 

Mr. William Entwistle, superintendent of the Pee 
Dee Manufacturing Co., Rockingham., N. C, writes as 
foUows : 

We have never had a single application from any colored person 
for such employment, and uiider no circumstances would we employ 
them in any department where white girlsare eniployed. Apart from 
this we do not think that they are adapted to thc close coiifinement or 
capable of conforming to the system aud discipline incident to factory 
labor. We employ colored men in the yard and in the dye house. As 
only a few are so employed we cau select from tbe niany tliose best 
suited for the work. Under such circumstances and in sucli cases they 
make very good help. A small proportion of them niake fair niasons, 
bricklayers, etc, Moreofthem might, but for their inherent indis- 
postion to work more than is necessary to procure a bare subsistence. 
. . . Over twenty years of experience and close observation in the 
South convinces the wríter that iudustríous niral life is in all respects 
best suited to the welfare and happiness of the uegro colored race and 
the prosperíty of the country. 

These opinions of experienced men are shared by the 
great majority of those who are in charge of cotton mills. 
The enormous development of this industr}^ in the South 

^ Manufacturers* Record^ (Baltimore, Md. ) Sept. 22, 1S93. 
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in recent years has naturally suggested the use of the 
negro as a factory worker. But so far it would seem 
thatj leaving out a very few localities, there is an abun- 
dance of white labor, fuUy competent and reliable. 

The number of persons employed in the cotton mills 
of the southern states increased ffom 21,150 in 1880 to 
41,642 in 1890. The total wages paid increased from $2,- 
750,000 in 1880, to $7,1 17,000 in 1890. In South Carolina 
alone the number of spindles has increased from 82,334 
in 1880, to 838,036 in 1895. This enormous develop- 
ment wiU explain the frequent alhisions to the possibility 
of colored labor in the cotton mills of the South. Not 
that the negro has shown any inclination towards 
work of this kind, but because the promoters of such in- 
dustries in isolated parts of the southern states have felt 
doubtful regarding the supply of white labor. The 
question may be solved, however, by the erection of a 
cotton miU at Aniston, Ala., to be owned and operated 
entirely by colored persons. It is intended to employ 
about one himdred persons at the start. But even if 
successful the possible consequences of such a forced 
condition of negro labor give reason for grave considera- 
tion. From all that has been shown in regard to his 
physical deterioration when in contact with the forces 
of competitive life in the large cities and subject to the 
conditions of city life, it would seem absolutely certain 
that the employmeut of negroes in the cotton mills 
would materially shorten his duration of life. 

So far I have taken into consideration only the negro 
in the South. If we now consider the industrial capaci- 
ties and tendencies of the negro in the North, we must 
again draw our conclusions from very limited statistical 
facts. 

In the North the negro rarely cultivates the ground. 
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Few fanners employ negroes and the inclination of the 
latter is too strongly in the direction of city life to make 
usef ul workers on the farm. It has been shown in the first 
part of this work that in the North the great majority of 
negroes live in the cities, where they are crowded into the 
most undesirable sections. It would only be in the nature 
of things that we should find them occupied in voca- 
tions which are in harmony with this condition of life ; 
that we should find a tendency to seek employment 
along the lines that would permit of the largest degree 
of liberty, idleness, and most of all, mobility. The tend- 
ency of the negro to shif t from one occupation to another, 
from one employer to another, is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the summary of the principal occupa- 
tions for six fairly representative northem cities. 

From the partial returns of the state census of New 
York for 1892 it is possible to obtain a fair idea of how 
the various occupations are distributed among the colored 
population of some of the principal cities. It is much 
to be regretted that the information is not available for 
New York city and Brooklyn, as no retums have been 
made public for these cities. In the foUowing table I 
have consolidated the retums of the occupations of 
1,314 colored males living in six cities of the state. 
Syracuse, Albany, Buffalo, Auburn, Utica and Bingham- 
ton contain, according to the census of 1890, 1,628 colored 
males over 21 years of age ; hence the number enumerated 
by occupations according to the census of 1892 may be ac- 
cepted as representing with a fair degree of accuracy the 
working population of the colored race in those six cities. 
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REPRBSENTATION OP COLORED MAI^ES AMONG DIPPERENT 

OCCUPATIONS IN SIX CITIES.» 

(New York State Census, 1892.) 



Agcuts 2 

Bakers 4 

Bartenders 3 

Butchers i 

Bootblacks i 

Barbers 66 

Blacksmiths 5 

Bell boys aud ttien . . . 21 

Butlers 3 

Cooks and caterers ... 88 

Carpenters 12 

Clergymeu 4 

Cigars and Tobacco . . 2 

Clerks 22 

Coachmen 37 

Conductors i 

Coopers 3 

Doctors I 

Dogfanciers i 

Druggists i 

Engineers(statíonary) . 2 

Parmers, (gardeuers) . 10 

Glass-workers i 

Hotel keepers i 

Hootlers 34 

Iron-workers i 

Janitors 28 

Kalsominers 8 

Laborers 358 

Lawyers i 

Lamp-lighters i 



Laundry workers . . . 

Liverymen 

Masons 

Managers 

Merchants 

Mattress-makers . . 

Messengers 

Mnsicians 

Mechanics 

Machinists 

Moulders ..... 

Printers 

Painters 

Peddlers 

Polishers 

Paper-hangers .... 

Policemen 

Postmen (carriers) . . 

Porters 

Shoe-makers . . . . 

Stewards 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Teachers 

Teamsters 

Tinsmiths 

Upholsterers 

Valets 

Waiters 

Wood-workers . , . . 
Not given 



Total 



I 

3 

12 

I 

3 

2 

4 
18 

I 

I 

5 

2 

4 

2 

I 

5 
I 

I 

41 

2 

9 
I 

I 

I 

72 
I 

2 

3 

337 

2 

52 
I»3I4 



1 Kleventh annnal report of the New York state commissioner of labor, 1894. 

Leaving " laborers " out of the consideration, we find 
tliat waiters are in tlie majority. Next come cooks and 
caterers, foUowed by teamsters, coachmen and hostlers. 
If we combine the last three we have i^gconnected with 
the care of horses. The skilled trades and professions 
are represented by very few. The majority are employed 
at occupations which require no permanent settlement. 



^ 
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A waiter, a barber, a cook or a liostler can find work 
almost anywhere. The occupations selected are exactly 
those that we should expect to find on the basis of the 
facts previously presented. While useful in their way, 
these occupations, foUowed largely to the exclusion of 
others, must affect the home life and geueral usefulness 
of the negro as a factor in society. The large variety of 
occupations foUowed proves that he is not lacking so 
much in ability as in inclination, for the trades in which 
he is only slightly represented, such as tailoring, masonry 
and carpentry. 
£ The argument that labor unions are opposed to his 
entering these trades has no force. It only proves the 
absence of wiU power in the individual to become master 
of his own fortune. / Nor does this objection hold good 
in regard to sucIPtrades as shoe-making and tailoring, 
since the negro could easily find work enough among 
his own people to make these occupations remunerative. 
In Boston one of the leading tailors of the city is a col- 
ored man. Good colored shoe-makers are not at all rare 
in the South, nor are carpenters, blacksmiths and saw- 
mill hands. In smithcraft, we are informed by Mr. 
Bruce, the Virginia negro had a wide and favorable field, 
but from this occupation "the average young negro 
shrinks with the greatest aversion as it is the most ex- 
acting and confining of all mechanical pursuits." ^ In 
the various manufacturing industries, such as the turn- 
ing out of cotton goods, hosiery, men's clothing, shirts, 
coUars and cuffs, boots and shoes, few if any negroes are 
employed. In the city of Newark, New Jersey, there are 
some 4,000 negroes, but not one of them is employed in 
the thread works of the Clarks, employing some 5,000 
hands. I have investigated this matter in various large es- 

1 " The Plautatiou Negro as a Freeniau '' , p. 233. 
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tablishments in New York and New England, but I have 
never found an instance where numbers of negroes were 
employed as operatives in factories. 

It is true, of course, that his position is exceptional 
and one which in itself must produce many obstacles 
difficult to be overcome by individuals. But, generally 
speaking, there does not seem to be any tendency on the 
part of the negro in the large cities of the North in the 
direction of indoor occupations and factory work, but 
rather the tendency is in the direction of the occupations 
which allow him the greatest amount of liberty and re- 
quire the least application of continuous labor, and 
which almost always wiU aílord him a means of making a 
living in an humble way. 

A comparison might be made between the occupations 
foUowed by the Indians on the New York reservations ; 
but the conditious, of course, are not exactly similar. 
In a general way, taking the negro as we find him, and 
the Indian on the state reservation, the comparison wiU 
result in favor of the latter along the line of greater 
economic usefulness and advancement in individual 
prosperity. Out of 1,738 Indians employed in various 
occupations, 590 were fanners, 712 laborers, 32 car- 
penters, 10 mechanics, 185 basket makers, 5lumbermen, 
etc. The Indians on this reservation cultivated during 
1889-90, 20,763 acres of land, raised $97,887 worth of 
agricultural produce, owned$i28,i20worthof livestock, 
and $63,159 worth of agricultural implements. The 
total value of all the lands owned by them (the popula- 
tion being about 5,200) was $1,810,700 in 1890, the 
value of personal property $1,309,493. Is there a com- 
munity of negroes anywhere in the South that can show 
for 5,000 people an aggregate of wealth and an amount 
of productive labor surpassing this ? Had it been pos- 
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sible withoiit curtailing other matter, I should have 
been glad to deal with the two races at various places in 
this work, but this would have carried me beyond my 
original purpose. The comparison, whether it be made 
in the field of criminality, morality, industry or thrift, 
would result invariably in favor of the Indian of the 
New York reservation, for whom but little has been 
done, of whom but little has been said, and for whom 
few have even a word of kindness or regard. 

As regards the difficulties which hinder individual 
colored men in obtaining employment in other vocations 
than those referred to, and which hinder women in the 
field of domestic labor, they are probably even greater in 
the North than in the South. Not long ago, in a sermon 
preached in the Trinity Methodist Episcopal church of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a public plea was made for the 
employment of young colored people in the stores or 
offices of the city. In Leavenworth, Kan., a petition 
was circulated among the merchants requesting them to 
give employment to colored young men and women. 
About a hundred colored families agreed to patronize 
only those merchants who would grant their petition. 
So far as I can learn, in neither of the two instauces was 
the plea successful. In not one of the large department 
stores of New York city, Newark or Boston, are young 
colored women employed as clerks or for any other pur- 
pose. On none of the surface railway lines of New York 
or New Jersey have I ever met with a colored man as an 
employee. 

In the professions the difficulties are even greater. 
For a colored person to secure a position as a teacher in 
one of the public schools of the large cities in the 
North is almost impossible. Only very recently a case 
occurred in Jersey City where a mulatto woman, a 
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graduate of the city high school, who had passed a 
satisfactory examination, was most bitterly opposed 
when appointed to a temporary position as a teacher in 
a public school. About the same time a case occurred in 
New York where a young mulatto woman of good 
parentage and fuUy competent was refused an appoint- 
ment on account of her color. Even an appeal to the 
courts failed to aid her. 

In law as well as in medicine, instances of such difficul- 
ties are not infrequent. A few years ago a colored physi- 
cian brought suit against the Post-Graduate Hospital of 
New York city because, according to his statement, ad- 
mission was refused him on account of his color. In 
another case a young negro lawyer was refused admis- 
sion to a law students' association of New York city. 

Of course such difficulties must prove a slight check 
on the aspirations of the race, yet only to a very small 
extent. The number of young colored people who have 
been educated at public schools or in pri vate institutions, 
and who believe that they possess the ability to cope 
with whatever difficulties may come in their way, is very 
large and constantly growing. The experience of others 
is in this respect no check, and thousands come every 
year to the cities, ill-prepared for the struggle for life, 
The same result is met with in every direction ; a scant 
living is eked out by those who could have lived in 
comfort on the farms of their fathers. By force of cir^ 
cumstances, by weakness of wiU and by evil associations, 
the majority are forced into localities where vice and 
crime are the rule and virtue and honesty the exception. 
In dark out-of-the-way places, in dingy alleys, or among 
brothels as is the case in Chicago, it is no wonder that 
criminals and prostitutes are common. Men and women 

Z9 
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who might have li ved usef ul and happy lives on the f arm 
or in the small rural towns of the South, are thus reduced 
by thousands to the anti-social condition which the col- 
©réd race sustains in the large cities. Men and women 
who might have been usef ul factors in the material devel- 
opment of the nation, advancing the race as well as their 
own individual fortunes, become public burdens falling 
heavily on those who have to bear them. With a 
marked tendency towards those occupations which 
afford the least guarantee of permanency of income and 
development of local attachments, the race is drifting 
towards a condition which before many years will be 
worse tlian slavery. While here and there some able 
men of the colored race have sounded the word of 
waming and have preached the gospel of hard work 
and self-help, the great majority of those who have 
undertaken to direct the fortunes of the negro race have, 
through a false education, diverted the tendencies of 
the race in a direction which must lead to disaster. 

Such men as Professor Hugh M. Browne of Washing- 
ton, have f uUy grasped the danger. As coming from a 
colored man, the foUowing observatious are deserving 
of wide circulation : 

-Wbite menhaverisen to wealth and fame through the very claases 
of labor which we fooHshly despise as menial, and they are bringing 
science and art Into these to-day and elevating tbem beyond onr 
reach. . . . In my boyhood days, the household servants of the 
wealthy in this section of the country were colored, but now one finds 
the trained white servants, versed in ' household science' and 'domes- 
tic art.* Theu the ribbons of the private equipage were held by 
colored hackmen, but now they are handled by the trained white 
man, versed in veterinary science and the social etiquette of his posi- 
tion. The waUs and ceilings of their mansions received in the spring 
theirpnre white dress from tbe white-wash brush of the colored man, 
but now they are decorated, frescoed, etc, by the skiUed white artisan. ' 

^Washington Evening Star^ Dec, 1895. 
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And in another able paper in The Tradesman of Feb. 

15, 1894, he writes : 

* 

Happy will be the day for us if we ahall becotne the preferred 
labor iu all classes of unskilled labor. ... I have always believed that 
as fast as we receive as cotnmon laborers the plaudit *' well done " just 
80 fast wiH we receive invitations from employers of skilled labor to 
come up higher. . . . The spirít of fair play is too firmly rooted in 
the white race to permit them to check the worthy and competent 
efforta of another race to ríse, or to withold from that race the legiti- 
mate rewards of these efforts. 

Unfortunately, for the negro, the course of the race 
is influenced by those who have fiUed his mind with 
false ideals, who commencing with * forty acres and a 
mule,' have ended with the prospect of an education in 
coUeges or industrial schools, not one of which can take 
the place, not one of which ever has taken the place, of 
the hard but more useful school of everyday life and 
work. By the substitution of artificial conditions,. by 
misdirected education and an extravagance of charity, 
the race has within thirty years been reduced to almost 
the level to which the English poor sank through the 
workings of the old poor law in the thirties. 

Accumulation and Taxatton, 

Statements as to the aggregate accumulation of prop- 
erty by the colored population since the war are frequent. 
Estimates vary from $ioo,ooo,cxx) to $300,000,000 of tax- 
able values. In an address delivered by Bishop Pennick 
of the Protestant Episcopal church, the amount is 
given as $200,000,000. In another address by a colored 
minister on "The Progress of the Colored Race,*' de- 
livered in Baltimore a few years since, the amount was 
estimated at $225,000,000. 

In view of the fact that these statements are so very 
f requently made, and usually coupled with the assurance 
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" that during thirty years no other race ever made such 
progress in wealth, culture and all the otherachievements 
of civilized life," it may be of value to give a few facts 
as they have been compiled from official data, showing 
the amount of taxable property owned by colored per- 
sons, the amount of taxes paid by them and the public 
expenses incurred in behalf of the race. 

In the first place, there is absolutely no basis for a 
statement of the aggregate wealth of the colored people 
of this country, since no data are iu existence from which 
even a safe estimate could be calculated. In only three of 
the southem states is the information as regards property 
owned by negroes coUected and published, and only for 
these three states, Virginia, Georgia and North Carolina, 
is the information obtainable. But even for these states, 
only the taxable property is listed, and no estimate can 
be arrived at, with any degree of accuracy, as to the 
amount of untaxed property owned by the colored popu- 
lation of these states. 

Before I deal with the data which have been made 
public by the state auditors of the three states mentioned, 
I wish to notice briefly one indication of economic pro- 
gress among the colored population, to which, probably 
on account of its unfortunate termination, reference is 
rarely made in the literature of the day on the progress 
of the race. 

In March, 1865, Congress incorporated the " Freed- 
man's Savings and Trust Company," and in June, 
1874, the bank was closed. After an existence of less 
than ten years the bank failed, with an excess of liabilities 
over assets of one and a quarter miUion doUars. The bank 
was organized for the purpose of meeting the economic 
and commercial wants of the freed people, for the safe 
keeping of the pay and bounty money of the colored 
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soldier, and other charitable purposes. Among its fifty 
incorporators were such men as Peter Cooper, WiUiam 
Cullen Bryant, A. A. Low and many other philanthropic 
and patriotic citizens. From its modest beginnings the 
institution grew into an institution of respectable pro- 
portions and large influence, extending all over the 
South by means of branch offices, reaching during the 
period of its active operations more than seventy thous- 
and depositors, and handling more than fifty-five miUion 
dpUars of deposits. 

. The bank failed on account of the inefficiency and 
dishonesty of the management An amendment to the 
charter had been obtained from Congress in 1870, which 
embodied a radical and, as subsequent experience proved, 
hurtful change in the character of the securities in which 
the trustees were empowered to invest the deposits of the 
institution. The change opened the way for speculative 
loans, oflFered opportunities for easy infidelity to official 
trust, and invited a class of borrowers hurtful and 
dangerous to any fiscal institution. 

It was brought out in the official investigation by a 
special committe of the Senate,^ that the funds of the 
bank had been used for private purposes, that loans had 
been ipade which on their face bore the evidence of be- 
ing insecure and made in the interest of the borrower 
instead of the lender. Wlien the crash came at least one 
and a quarter million dollars were lost to the ignorant and 
innocent depositors, many of whom had their all de- 
posited in the bank, the security of which they thought 
was guaranteed by the government* How far the bank's 

1 Report of the select committee of the Senate, Poftj-sixth Con- 
gtess, 2ncl session, 1880. 

'Throngh the kindness of the Comptroller of the Currency in 
charge of the liquidation of the affairs oí the failed bank, I am able 
to give the foUowing additional facta. At the time of the company'a 
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influence extended, how largely the colored people availed 
themselves of the opportunity for investing small savings 
and had f aith in the security it offered for their hoarded 
sums, is seen in the foUowing table, showing the aggre- 
gate amount deposited each year as well as the annual 
gain. 

BUSINESS OF THE FREKDMEN»8 SAVINGS BANK» 1866-1872.» 





Total Amount 


Deposit Each 


Balance Due 


Gain Each 


Years. 


of Deposits. 


Year. 


Depositors. 


Year. 


looo . . . 


t 305.167 


$ 305.167 


1 199.283 


$ 199,283 


1867 . . 


1,624,853 


1.319,686 


366,338 


167,054 


1868 . . 


3»582,378 


1,957,525 


638,299 


271,960 


1869 . . 


7,257,798 


3,675,420 


1,073,465 


435.166 


1870 . . 


12,605,782 


5,347.983 


1,657.006 


583.541 


1871 . . 


19.952,947 


7.347,165 


2,455.836 


798,829 


1872 . . 


31,260,499 


11,281,313 


3.684.739 


1,227.927 


1873 . . 






4,200,000 




1874*. . . 


55,000,000 




3,013,670 





1 Senate Report, No. 440, ^Sth Congress, and session, p. 41, Appendiz. 
«Bankfailedin 1874. 

The table is complete to the year 1872. The balance 
due depositors in 1873 was $4,200,000, representing the 
accumulated savings of less than eight years. The total 
amount that had been deposited to the end of 1872 was 
over $31,000,000 ; by the end of 1874, when the failure 
came, over $55,000,000 had been on deposit in the bank 
at one time or another. While, therefore, the remnant was 
not so very large, the sphere of influence of the bank as 
an educator in thrift must have been very great. 

The faith of the depositors in the bank was implicit, 
and the reports issued by the bank gave not the slightest 
hint of possible danger. In 1872 wheh the bank was 
practically insolvent, the seventh annual report closed 

failure in 1874, it consisted 0^33 brancbes with 61,131 depositors, and 
the balance due these depositors at the time was 13,013,699 .... 
The total payments to March, 1896, were $1,722,548, leaving a bal- 
ance unpaid of 11,291,121. The present cash balance in the hauds of 
the goverument receivers amounts to $30,476. 
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with the foUowing remarks : " There are no stock- 
holders in this company, and all of the profits, over ánd 
above expenses, go at each interest day to the credit of 
the depositors' interest. . . . The past history of the 
bank is a matter of just pride to all. . . . trustees and 
depositors alike. . . and its future is fuU of promise. 
Before the uext annual meeting we shall be able to re- 
port five miUion doUars due depositors." Less than 
two years af ter this was written the bank f ailed and 
with its failure went the confidence of a large body of 
colored people in institutions for sávings. 

Not that the amount lost was so very great : to the 
average depositor the loss was probably small ; but it 
was the wrecked hopes, the loss of faith in thrift and 
accumulation as a means towards improvement of their 
humble condition, that injured the race to such an ex- 
tent that its e£Fects will be felt through several genera- 
tions. 

For the crimes thus committed against a helpless 
people, no one seems ever to have been punished. An 
investigation was made into the conduct of the officials, 
but the president and the actuary of the bank had in 
the meantime died, and the other persons sharing the 
responsibility, so far as they came before the Senate 
committee to be questioned, pleaded forgetfulness or 
ignorance of the violated law, or good intentions and 
philanthropic motives, and, all other excuses failing, 
placed the responsibility for all questionable acts upon 
their dead associates.' 

Previous to emancipation, the slaves and freed people 
of color owned but a small amount of property. The 
ownership of land to any extent by slaves was out of 

^Report of the select committee of tbe United States Senate, 
1880) p. vi. 
( 
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the question and no institutions for savings existed to 
encourage thrift in this direction. Many, however, ac- 
cumlated a sum suflSiciently large to purchase their own 
freedom ; and since the value of a slave was considerable 
during the last twenty or thirty years of slavery, their 
capacity f or self-denial f or a f uture end was of considera- 
ble economic importance. Of course the underlying 
motive in this habit of thrift was the desire for bodily 
freedom, in contrast with the underlying motive of 
modern thrift, economic freedom. 

We have no information for years previous to 1879 in 
regard to the accumulation of property by the colored 
population of any southern state. But since 1879 ^^ 
information is available for Georgia, although the data 
refer only to taxable values and not to property in 
general. In none of the last three census enumerations, 
dealing with wealth, debt and taxation, has an effort 
been made to obtain information on this most important 
point Hence the statistics for Georgia, as a representa- 
tive southem state, extending over a period of nearly 
twenty years, are of more than ordinary interest and 
value. For the purpose of comparison the amount of 
property owned by white persons is also given in the 
table below, which covers the period 1 879-1 895. 
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ASSBSSHD VAI^UATION OF PROPERTY OWNED BY WHITE AND COV 

ORBD PERSONS IN GEORGIA, 1879-1895.1 

Whites. Colored. 

1879 12x9,911,021 15,182,398 

1880 233,169,833 5.764.293 

1881 • • 247.773,679 6,478,951 

1882 261,930,100 6,589,876 

1883 277,300,555 7.582,305 

1884 286,863,845 8,021,525 

1885 290,993,408 8,153,390 

1886 297,852,280 8,655,298 

1887 3^6.605,329 8,939,479 

1888 ........ 318,232,060 9,631,271 

1889 335.523.507 10.415,330 

1890 365,044,781 12,322,003 

189I 388,389,733 14.196.735 

1892 406.189.434 14,869,575 

1893 410,644,753 14.960,075 

1894 388,428,748 14,387.730 

1895 370.739,521 12,941,230 



1 Reports of the Comptroller General of Georgla. 

It wiU be observed that in 1879 ^^ ^iggregate amount 
of taxable property owned by colored persons was 
slightly in excess of five miUion dollars. We may 
properly consider this amount as representing the ac- 
cumulations during the period 1865-79, ^^ during a 
period of about fifteen years. In 1894 the aggregate 
amount was in excess of 14 miUion doUars, or about ten 
million doUars above the amount for 1879. Hence if 
the period 1865-79 is represented as the first period of 
freedom, aud the last fifteen years the second period, 
we have an indication that the rate of increase in wealth 
during the last period was twice that of the first Of 
course in this calculation no account is taken of the in- 
crease in population. 

To represent more clearly the rate of increase in 
wealth and at the same time the contrast with the 
wealth of the white population, I give in the table below 
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the per capita wealth for the two census years 1880 and 
1890. 

ASSBSSED VAI^UATION OF PROPERTY AND P«R CAPITA VA^UATION 

IN 1880 AND X890. 

White Population. 
Population. Value of Property. Per Capita. 

18S0 816,906 {233,170,000 I285.40 

1890 973.462 365.044.7Sl 374.90 

Colored Population. 

1880 725.133 5.764,293 7.95 

1890 863,716 12,322,003 14.26 

According to this table the per capita value of assessed 
wealth has increased froin $285.40 to $374.90 for the 
white population, and from $7.95 to $14.26 for the col- 
ored, during the ten years, 1880-90. For every doUar 
owned by the colored people, the whites own and pay 
taxes on about $27 ; and of the aggregate wealth owned 
by both races, the colored in 1879 owned 2.3 per cent., 
and in 1892, 3.5 per cent. The percentage of colored in 
total population was 47.02 in 1880, and 47.01 in 1890. 
The disparity between the ratios of wealth and popula- 
tion is seen to be stiU very great, and it is also shown 
that even an addition of $10,000,000 in wealth during 
the period 1879-92 has afFected but slightly the percent- 
age of wealth owned by negroes. To this must be added 
the fact that during the period 1891-94 only slight 
additions have been made to the aggregate value of 
property owned by the colored population. The 
disparity between the wealth of the whites and that 
of the colored is stiU very great. While progress has 
been made, and some property has been accumulated, 
the colored race holds but a very small share of the 
aggregate public wealth in Georgia ; and we shall find 
the samé condition prevailing in the two other states 
for which the facts are available. 
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For tlie state of Virginia the data as to property owned 
by colored persons lias been made public since 1891 in 
such detail that a more complete view of the economic 
condition of the race is possible for this state than for 
any other. In the table below I have brought together 
the returns of the state auditor for five years, showing 
for both races the aggregate amounts of taxable values 
on both real and personal property. 

ASSESSBD VAI^UATION OP PROPBRTY IN VIRGINIA, 1891-1895.^ 

Owned by White Peraons. 
Real Bstate. Personal Property. Total. 

1891 Í286.192.615 f93i5 = 6,029 1379.708,644 

1892 291,292,281 92,525,131 383,817,412 

1893 296,371,055 9O1373.044 386,744,099 

1894 300,038,625 83.349,044 383.387.669 

1895» 291.308,592 79.955.026 361,263,618 

Owned by Colored Peraons. 

189I 8,995.514 3.094.451 12,089,965 

1892 .... 9.425.085 3.342,950 12,768,035 

1893 9.829.583 3.465,370 13.294.953 

1894 10,162,889 3.241,144 13.404,033 

1 89 5» i°:71?!?^? 3 '74.450 T3.933.998 

1 Reports of the auditor for public accounts, 1891-1895. 
I Re-aasessnient. 

The table shows that the whites in 1895 owned 361.2 
million dollars worth of real and personal property listed 
for purposes of taxation, while the aggregate wealth of 
the negroes is given at 13.9 miUions. Of the total wealth 
of both races the negroes, therefore, iu 1891 owned ^,l per 
cent., or 0.4 per cent. less than the proportion for Georgia. 
The per capita wealth in 1891, according to the fore- 
going figures, wasapproximately $374.20 for the whites, 
and $18.90 for the colored population. While the whites 
of Virginia and Georgia have about the same amount of 
taxable values per capita, the colored population of 
Virginia shows $4.60 per capita more than the colored 
population of Georgia. 
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The distribution of the accumulated wealth of the two 
races in Virginia, according to various kinds of real 
property, is given in the table below, which shows the 
amounts assessed against lauds, houses on lands, lots and 
houses on lots, together with the number of acres of land 
owned and the proportion of each class of property to the 
aggregate amount of real property. A comparison is 
also made for the two years, 1891 and 1895 ; but the 
period is rather too short to afiFord a clue as to the 
tendency of the colored population in the accuniula- 
tion of real property. 

COMPARATIVE VAI.UATION OF RBAI, PROPBRTY OWNED BY WHITB 
AND COI^ORBD PBRSONS IN VIRGINIA, 1891 AND 1895. 







Owncd by White Pereons. 










Perccnt- 




Pcrccnt- 






1891. 


agcof 
Total. 


1895. 


agcof 
Totel. 


No. acres of land . 


• • • 


25.285.981 




25. 154. 78 í 




Value of land . . 


• ■ • 


$123,497,236 


43-28 


$113.129,317 


38.83 


Value of bldgs. on 


land, 


39.362.942 


1375 


40,408.200 


13.87 


Value of town lots 


• • • 


52.590,894 


18.38 


63.074.643 


21.65 


Value of bldgs. on 


loU, 


7o,356..S43 


2459 


74,696,432 


25.65 


Total value .... 




286.192,615 
Owued 


TOOOO 


291.308,592 
-cd Pcraons. 


100.00 


^^m ^^r ^r^^^^m » ^^^^m ^^^ ^^^ V V • V 




i by Coloi 




No. acres of land . 


• • • 


698,074 




833. 147 




Value of land . . 


• ■ 


2.938.064 


32.66 


3,450,247 


32.06 


Value of bldgs. on 


land, 


1.393*766 


1549 


1.909. 154 


17.74 


Value of town lots 


• • 


1.954.394 


21.73 


2,142,196 


19.92 


Value of houses on 


lots . 


2.709,290 


30.12 


3. 257. 95 ï 


30.28 


Total value .... 




8.995.5H 


100.00 


ro. 759. 548 


TOO.OO 


^^m ^^r ^^^■^^B w ^^^^m ^^» ^^^ w P V ■ 







It is shown in this table that in 1891 the whites 
owned 25,285,981 acres of land, decreasing their hold- 
ings to 25,154,781 acres in 1895. The colored popula- 
tion owned 698,074 acres in 1891 and increased their 
holdings to 833,147 acres in 1895. In 1891 the whites 
owned 97.3 per cent of the aggregate acreage as against 
96.8 per cent. in 1895. 

The increase in the ownership of land held by 
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negroes in this state lias previously been referred to. It 
is here shown that during the depressed condition of ag- 
riciilture the colored population has been gaining by 
what the whites have lost. That is, the increase in the 
holdiugs of the colored population has been due not so 
much to an increase in the aggregate acreage by a 
utilization of former waste lands, as to purchase 
for cash or on time, of the land formerly under culture 
by the white. Of the aggregate taxable values of real 
estate, the whites owned 57 per cent in agricultural 
values (lands and houses) in 1891, and only 52.7 per 
cent. in 1895, showing a decrease of 4.3 per cent. 
or an increase by that much of the values of city real 
estate. The colored people's taxable accumulations con- 
sisted of 48.2 per cent. in agricultural values in 1891, and 
49.8 per cent. in 1895, showing an increase of rural over 
urban valuation of nearly two per cent. Hence during 
the past five years the tendency among the colored 
population has been in the direction of acquiring agri- 
cultural property rather than lots and houses in town, 
whereas among the whites the tendency has been the 
other way. It remains to be seen whether this condi- 
tion will be persisted in i;inder more favorable conditions 
as regards the returns f rom labor upon the land in this 
state. In view of the considerable migration of negroes 
from the country to the cities, it is remarkable that 
those who remained in the country should have been 
able to acquire and to keep as much property as the re- 
turns show they actually hold. 

In North Carolina the assessment of 1891 gave the 
value of real and personal property owned by each race 
in that state. According to the reports of the state 
auditor, the whites owned $234,109,000 worth of taxa- 
ble property, while the negroes owned a little in excess 
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of $8,cxx),ooo. Or, of the aggregate taxable wealth, 
the negroes owned about 3.3 per cent. The per capita 
wealth of the whites was $223.10 and qf the negroes 
$14.10. The returns for this state as well as those for 
Georgia and Virginia have been consolidated in the 
table below for the purpose of easy comparison. The 
general agreement of the íigures supports the claim that 
the official data are approximately correct in their rep- 
resentation of the taxable wealth of the negro in these 
three states. 

COMPARATIVK VAI^UATION OP TAXABI^R PROPERTY OWNBD BY 
WmTK AND COLORED PERSONS IN NORTH CAROIJNA, 1891. 



Pctrcntage of Per Capita 
Total Property Valuc of Prop- 
Owncd by Coí- crty Owncd. 
Whitcs. Colorcd. orcd Pcraons. Whitcs. Col'd. 

N. Caroliiia» 1891 1234.109,568 18,018446 3.3 f223.i $14.1 

Virginia, 1890 . 379,708,644 12,089.965 3,1 374 2 18.9 

Georgia, 1890 . 365,044,781 12,322,003 3.5 374-9 '43 

Three states 978,862,993 32,430,414 3.2 322.3 15.7 

In the three states the whites own 978 million dollars 
worth of taxable property as compared with 32 miUion 
dollars worth owned by the negroes. The per capita 
wealth is $322 for the whites and about $16 for the 
negroes. Of the aggregate the colored population owns 
3.2 per cent. 

It is shown in this summary that there are only slight 
differences between the three states as regards the pro- 
portion of wealth owned by the colored population. 
The per capita is largest in Virginia and lowest in 
North Carolina. The largest per capita wealth of the 
whites is in Georgia, and the lowest in North Carolina. 
The total white population of the three states is 
3»037>333) ^^ colored 2,071,755. Hence with 40.5 per 
cent of the population the negroes own only $3.20 out 
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of every hundred dollars of taxable wealth in these 
three states. The claim of an aggregate valuation of 
one hundred miUion doUars is probably based on this 
average, since a per capita of $15.70 applied to the ag- 
gregate colored population of the southern states would 
give about iio million dollars. But it is extremely 
doubtful whether this average would hold good for all 
the southern states. For such states as Mississippi, 
Louisiana and South Carolina, the average per capita 
wealth is probably much less than for Georgia and Vir- 
ginia. 

But vahiable as these figures are in indicating how far 
there may be a teudency to a higher economic stage, 
the data are insuíEcient, and fall far short of presenting 
a true picture of the economic progress of the race. 
The aggregate amount of taxable values is only one 
measure of economic progress. The amount of taxes act- 
ually paid, not merely on the property assessed, but also 
from other sources is even more significant. And in addi- 
tion to this we should know, for a full and comprehen- 
sive view of the negro as an economic factor in the de- 
velopment of the South, the proportion that he bears of 
the public burdens. 

It is only for the state of Virginia that these import- 
ant questions can be answered with any degree of ex- 
actness. For North Carolina my information is limited 
to the amount of taxes paid for school purposes only. 
In Virginia taxes are paid on real estate and personal 
property, on incomes over $600 per annum, and a capita- 
tion tax on males over 21 years of age. The aggregate 
amounts received from these sources are given in the 
table below, which covers the five years 1891-95. 
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AMOUNT OF TAX ON RBAL BSTATE, PKRSONAl, PROPBRTY AND 
INCOMBS ASSESSBD IN VIRGINIA, 1891. 

Astegsed Taxes. 
White Population. Colored Population. 

1891 Ii.796.576 $163,175 

1892 1,816,134 171,144 

1893 1,824,153 172,391 

1894 1,807,698 172,134 

1895 1,808,234 174,808 



The above table shows the assessed taxes only. It wiU 
be observed that while the whites iii 1895 were assessed for 
$1,808,234 of taxes, the colored population were assessed 
for only $174,808. It is not possible to give the exact 
amount of taxes actually paid, but I have been favored 
with an explanatory letter from Mr. Morton Marye, the 
auditor of public accounts of Virginia, which enables 
me to present the foUowing facts bearing on this point. 

Of the total taxes, those assessed on real and personal 
property as well as on incomes are practically all col- 
lected, but of the capitation taxes a large proportion is 
not coUected. In 1895, the whites failed topay $55,233 
of the capitation tax, or 23.6 per cent of the total capi- 
tations assessed against them, while the negroes failed 
to pay $57,925 or 48.3 per cent. If we compare the 
unpaid taxes with the aggregate of taxes assessed for 
all purposes we have the foUowing result. 

APPROXIMATB AMOUNT OF TAXHS PAID BY BACH RACB IN VIR- 

GZNIA, 1895. 

Tdtal Assesaed Unpaid Capita- Taxes Percentage of 

Taxes. tion Taxes. Paid. Tazes Paid. 

Whites . . ti,8o8,234 155.233 $i,753.ooi 96-4 

Colored. . 174,818 57,925 116,893 66.8 

Of theaggregate amount of taxes paid, only 6.2 per 
cent was paid by the negroes, although they form 38 
per cent of the total population, On the basis of the 
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census of 1890 the per capita taxes paid by the whites 
amounted to $1.75, as against a per capita tax of only 
18 cents paid by the colored population of the state. 
The economic consequences of this anomaly can hardly 
be overestimated. 

It has been stated that the unpaid taxes fall largely 
on the assessed capitations, and it may be of value to 
know the proportion of capitations to the whole amount 
of assessed taxes. The foUowing table wiU show for 
the year 1895, the proportion of each class of assessed 
taxes to the aggregate amount assessed. The table 
afifords other valuable information, especially with 
respect to taxes on incomes, which it wiU be observed 
amounted to only $16 for the colored population in 1895.^ 

DI8TRIBUTION OP THE A8SBSSBD TAXES IN VIRGINIA. 1895. 

White Pereentage Colored Pereentase 

Kind of taxea. Popolation. of TotaL Population. of Total. 

Real esUte |i,2xo,688 66.95 $ 41,823 23.92 

CapiUtion 234,268 12.95 120,152 68.73 

Peraoaal Propertj . . 320,269 17.72 12,827 7-34 

Income 43i009 2.38 16 i 

Total 11,808,234 100.00 |i74,8i8 100.00 

It is shown in the above table that of the total 
taxes for the white population, 12.95 per cent. are 
assessed on capitations, and for the colored 68.73 P^^ 
cent That is to say, the kind of tax most easily 
evaded comprises almost two-thirds of the total assessed 
taxes of the colored population, and as a result we 
find that the amount of public revenue is materially 
reduced by the non-payment of the capitation tax. For 
the whites only about one-fifth of the total is assessed 

' Besides the tazes ennmerated in this Uble, the sUte a aa coo ed taxes 
npon railroada, inanrance companies, banka, and licenae taxea, to the 
aggregate amount of |i, 136,603, aU of which is coUected, and of which 
the colored people practically pay nothing. 
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on capitations, and the non-payment of tlie amount 
given affects the aggregate returns to a much smaller 
degree. Thus the proportion of the public burden 
bome by the colored race comes down in final analysis 
to a per capita tax of only i8 cents. 

It wiU be noticed that of the income taxes, the whites 
paid" $43,009 ; while the colored population paid only $16, 
this amount coming from Richmond, and Charlotteville, 
and Chesterfield county. The tax on incomes is one dol- 
lar for every hundred in excess of six hundred dollars ; 
hence in only two cities and one county were there found 
negroes who paid tax on incomes in 1895 exceeding $600. 
Of course there are hundreds, perhaps thousands, whose 
incomes exceed this amount, and the fact that the tax 
is not paid shows that the class of the colored popula- 
tion of which we hear so much in the newspapers and ser- 
mons, the class who it is claimed have made such excep- 
tional individual progress, accumulating wealth any- 
where from five to one hundred and fifty thousand 
doUars, are wanting in that sense of public morality 
which demands that a man shall pay the taxes which his 
income, property or political privileges impose upon him. 

Income taxes have always been disliked and no 
doubt there are thousands of the whites who do not pay 
them. But it must be taken into consideration that the 
whites pay a larger proportion of taxes on real and 
personal property, and f urther that of the capitation tax 
only 23 whites per 100 fail to pay, as against 48 negroes. 
The amount of the income tax has declined in recent 
years, and the decline for the colored race has reduced 
the amount to practically nothing. Only about a 
year ago a correspondent of the New York Sun in an 
article on the negro section of Richmond, gave a list of 
12 colored persons whose aggregate wealth, it was 
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stated exceeded a quarter of a miUion doUars. There 
was one woman who was said to own $150,000 
worth of property, and five cases were gi ven where men 
owned more than $10,000 worth ; yet only $1.75 was 
paid in taxes on the incomes of the entire colored popu- 
lation of this city. This evasion of the payment of 
taxes is very general among negroes throughout the 
South, excepting for real property, on which the negro 
is usually prompt to pay. 

In North Carolina the data available do not afford a 
clear insight into facts. The table below wiU show for 
the state the amount of taxes for school purposes levied 
during five years, but the reports do not show the amount 
actually paid. 

TAXES POR SCHOOI, PURPOSES ASSES8ED IN NORTH CAROUNA IN 

1891-1895. 



189 1 . 
1892. 

1893. 
1894. 

1895. 

1891 . 

1892 . 

1893. 
1894. 

1895. 





White Population. 




General Property Tax. PoU Taxea. 


Total. 


1283,953 


1299,994 


1583,947 


364,012 


237,461 


601,473 


354,221 


240,912 


595,133 


378,248 


243.992 


622,240 


363,158 


250,458 
Colored Population. 


613,616 


8.735 


90,420 


99,155 


",373 


93.589 


105,962 


12,274 


92,870 


105,145 


13,071 


92,139 


105,210 


12,861 


94,436 


107,297 



The total amount of school taxes levied in 1895 was 
$765,510, 80.17 per cent. of which was assessed to the 
whites, and 14.01 per cent. to the colored, the remaining 
5.82 per cent being derived from other sources. In the 
same state the school population in 1890 was 64.9 per cent. 
white and 35.1 per cent. colored. Hence with 35.1 per 
cent. of the school population, the colored people were 
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charged with only 14. i per cent. of the taxes. It would 
be interesting to know what proportion of these taxes 
were actually paid. Since the larger proportion of the 
taxes levied against the negroes were poU taxes, it is 
doubtf ul if more than half of them were coUected. 

The economic consequences of this disproportion of 
taxes to population, and the great difFerences between 
benefits received and services rendered, are nowhere 
better illustrated than in the case of Virginia. 

In his work on " The Old South," Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page has called atteution to the fact that during twenty 
years (1870-90) the total cost of negro education alone 
was equal to nearly six million doUars, while for the 
whites during the same period 17.5 miUions were ex- 
pended for this purpose. These expenditures Mr. Page 
compares with the taxes ássessed in 1891, and shows that 
while 25 per cent. of the public funds for school pur- 
poses were devoted to negro education, the negroes were 
charged with only 8.3 per cent. taxes. Mr. Page, more- 
over, gave the assessed taxes and not the actual amount 
of taxes paid, which for the colored would approximate, 
on the basis of the figures for 1895, only 6.2 per cent 

Mr. Morton Marye, the auditor of Virginia, a few 
years ago was asked by a representative of the American 
Association of Educators of the Colored Youth, " What 
is the negro doing towards his own education ?", and 
replied with the foUowing statistics : 

By the tables which have been prepared from the official records it 
appears that the colored people of the state j>ay into the treasury the 
8um of 1103,565, and that the state pays out in their behalf : 

Por críminal expenses f 204,018 

Por education 324,864 

Por care of lunatics 80,000 

Total expenditure ^,383 

These figures show that so far from contríbuting their own support 
the colored people cost the state in críminal expenses 1100,453 ii^ore 
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than the entire sutn they pay into the treasnry. These figures also show 
that not only do the colored people fail to pay one cent towards the reg- 
ular expenses of the state govemnient (other than that of críminal 
tríals) such as salaríes of the governor, judges of the court of appeals, of 
circuit, corporation and county courts and of other state officers, cost 
of the general assembly, public printing, interest on the public debt, 
etCy but they cost the state for críminal expenses, education and care 
of their lunatics, $504,8 17 more than they pay into her treasury. 

It is difEcult to arrive at definite conclusions on the 
basis of the foregoing information. In one sense the 
statistics show a certain degree of economic progress : 
some lands have been acquired, some personal property 
has been accumulated, and some taxes are paid ; but after 
all the general condition of the race from an economic 
standpoint is far from what it ought to be to make the 
negro a positive and determining factor in the economic 
life of the nation. 

That he should try to evade the payment of his taxes 
is what might be expected. In this respect the white 
race has always set an example of which there is nothing 
to be proud. It was the conclusion of Professor 
Ely, that " a study of taxation is calculated to 
give one a rather pessimistic view of American 
laws, American institutions, and American character."' 
And the fact that the negro should prove himself an un- 
scrupulous tax-dodger is only another proof of his 
tendency to acquire the vices rather than the virtues of 
the white man's civilization. 

The tendency would seem to be in the direction 
of the purchase of land and property in the agricultural 
sections ; although a considerable portion of the assessed 
wealth owned by negroes is in city property. Whether 
their ownership of land will prove a benefit to the state is 
very doubtful. From such data as have been at my 
command, it would appear that the negro on the land is 
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contented with makíng a li ving and no more. This con- 
clúsion is supported by personal observations in various 
portions of the South. Hence it foUows that, while the 
settlement of the negro on land which is his own may 
insure a happier and less burdensome existence, it is 
very doubtful whether such a condition would not, in 
the end, prove more of a hindrance than a help to the 
economic progress of the South. 

In the large cities the vast majority of negroes lead a 
precarious existeuce, accumulating little property and 
making but scant provision f or old age, disease, and death. 
The evil influence of the failure of the Freedmen's Bank 
wiU be felt for generations to come in an indirect way. 
Some attempts have been made to induce the negro 
to save, but in most cases they reach only a small 
class of individuals. Northern societies for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the colored population have made 
some eíïorts to induce the negroes of the large cities to 
save small amounts by means of cards and stamps, but 
such instances as have come to my notice seem to 
prove that very little has been accomplished. I have no 
data, however, in regard to the amounts saved, and the 
sums thus laid aside may be larger than would appear. 

And in the accumulation of the property which the 
negroes actually own, there is one fact which must not 
be ignored, that is, the effect of the * uneamed increment', 
which, proportionately speaking, has probably benefitted 
the race more that the whites. The enormous develop- 
ment of the southern states during the past ten years, 
the growth of new cities and the extension of old, the 
development of suburban tracts and the growth of the 
railway systems have, in very many instances 
made rich people out of colored persons who acci- 
dentally owned a piece of land which under new condi- 
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tions became desirable because of its location. In many 
instances to my own knowledge, especially in the vicinity 
of Chattanooga, large sums were paid to negroes for land 
on account of its proximity to valuable land in a par- 
ticular section in which negroes were not wanted. Of 
course the same shifting of fortunes occurs everywhere, 
but it particularly modifies the amount that the negro can 
show in the way of taxable property as the result of his 
own labor. 

As a general conclusion it may be said that the negro 
has yet to learn the first elements of Anglo-Saxon thrift. 
He has yet to be taught, or left alone to leam the les- 
son of the consequences of the old English poor law. 
What Mr. Mackay says of the workings of the factory 
laws and other philanthropic efforts in behalf of the 
English poor, holds equally for the negro of the South : 

As they have not been obliged to learn the fírst steps, so they have 
diÍEculty in proceeding further and are constantly looking to the state 
to aid tbetn under conditions in which the state ia powerless. The 
workiug class gaiued, uo doubt, some of the advantages which the 
factory acts were intended to give, but these acts have made a break 
iu the continuity of individual eíforts. They have deprived men of a 
most iuvaluable educational process, and this loss perhaps more than 
balances the gain. Workmen have gained their present posilion by 
the short cut of state interference, and they hardly know how to 
utilize the advantages which they have acquired. The natural course 
of economic evolutiou is slower but surer in the end.^ 

But the consequences of this disregard of a funda- 
mental law of economic and social life, namely, that the 
individual shall develop his faculties and abilities, 
not in accordance with the preconceived ideas and 
notions of others, but as a result of his own individual 
struggle for success in life, have even more seriously 
affected the progress and development of the white race, 
if f or no other reason, because there was more to be lost. 

'Mackay, **The English Poor," p. 263. 
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The method employed by Mr. Marye in showing that 
the negro is a heavy burden to the state of Virginia, may 
understate, but it does not exaggerate the burden of a 
large negro population. If it were possible to obtain 
correct information in regard to the annual cost of the 
negro population and its annual contribution to the 
public fund, I feel sure that the indirect gain to the 
public through the productive ability of the negro would 
be shown to be far less than is supposed. Shirking its 
duty towards the state to such an extent that even those 
most able to pay evade the payment of a paltry income 
tax, much missionary work wiU stiU have to be done 
before the negro race wiU understand the rudimentary 
ethics of social life. 

With an inordinate rate of mortality, with an exces- 
sive degree of immorality, with a greater tendency to 
crime and pauperism than the whites, the negro race has 
also, as shown by the facts just given, a far lower degree 
of economic activity and inclination towards accumula- 
tion of capital and other material wealth. It seems from 
all the facts relating to their economic condition, that the 
great majority leave the earth as poor as they entered it, 
and are fuUy satisfied with a degree of comfort too low to 
prove of economic advantage to the state. It is not too 
much to say that if the present tendency towards a lower 
degree of economic efficiency is persisted in, the day is not 
far distant when the negro laborer of the South wiU be 
gradually supplanted by the immigrant laborer from 
Europe, just as the coolie in the West Indies has sup- 
planted the native laborer. 

Land at the present rates is very easily obtained by 
negroes in the Southern states, and once obtained it is 
very easily held. The genial climate and the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil will supply with little labor the 
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wants of a negro and his family, leaving bnt a small 
amoiint of work to be done to snpply those necessaries of 
life which have to be bought for cash, This is practi- 
cally the condition of the negro in the West Indies ;^ and 
this is the tendency disclosed by the available facts in 
the southem states. The drifting towards a proprietor- 
ship of small holdings may insure to the negro the 
comforts of life, but such a proprietorship wiU add little 
to the progress and prosperity of the state. And as a 
result of this probable condition, the state wiU in retum 
be slow to provide for its citizens those advantages of 
modern civilized life, without which the majority of 
the people are no longer willing to get along. Such 
public itnproveraents as good roads, canals, hospitals, 
asylums, institutions for higher and technical educa- 
tion, adequate provision for paupers and other depend- 
ents, will be largely impossible in states where the whole 
burden of public support is carried by a comparatively 
small proportion of the population. 

> The retnarks of Mr. Proude in regard to the negro in the West 
Indies are equall;^ applicable to the ne^ro throughout the larger part 
of the South. '* If happiness is to be aU and end all of life, and those 
who have most of it have most completely attained the object of their 
being, the * nigger ' who uow basks among the mins of the West 
Indian plantations is the supremest specimen of present humanity." 
("The English in the West Indies," p. 50. ) 



Chapter VII. 

CONCI.USION. 

Of all the vulgar inodes of escaping from the consideratiou of the 
effect of social and moral iufluences on the humau miud, the most 
vulgar is that of attributing the diversities of couduct and character 
to iuherent natural differencesJ — Mttt. 

In treatises on pathology we fínd much as to tlie influence of age, 
sez and temperament on disease, and concise descriptions of affections 
peculiar to ccrtaiu countríes, but almost uothing as to the influence 
of race.* — Topinard. 

The ceutral fact deducible from the results of this in- 
vestigation into the traits and tendencies of the colored 
population of this country, is plainly and emphatically 
the powerful influence of race in the struggle for life. 
In marked contrast with the frequent assertions, such as 
that of MiU, that race is not important and that environ- 
ment or the conditions of life are the most important 
factors in the final result of the struggle for life, indi- 
-^ \ vidual as well as social, we have here abundant evidence 
that we find in race and heredity the detennining factors 
in the upward or downward course of mankind. 

In the field of statistical research, sentiment, preju- 
dice, or the influence of pre-conceived ideas have no 
place. The data which have been here brought together 
in a convenient form speak for themselves. From 
the standpoint of the impartial investigator, no difference 
of interpretation of their meaning seems possible. The 
decrease in the rate of increase in the colored popula- 
tion has been traced first to the excessive mortality, 
A^ \ which in turn has been traced to an inferior vital 

* 

cap^cïty. The mixture of the African with the white 

\ . » «« Príuciplea of Political Ecouomy." 

> * *' Anthropology," p. 413. 
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race has been shown to have seriously afiFected the 
longevity of the fonner and lef t as a heritage to future 
generations the poison of scrofula, tuberculosis and 
most of all of, syphilis. This racial inferiority, has in 
turn brought about a moral deterioration such as is rarely 
met with in civilized countries at the present time. Al- 
ready subject to an inordinate rate of mortality, especially 
from all of the most destructive diseases, thé sexual im- 
morality prevailing between colored females and white 
malés of a lower type, as well as between colored males 
and colored temales, has also brought about a diminished 
power of vital resistance among the young, as is to be 
expected from the recognized fact that the death rate 
for illegitimate children is about twice that of children 
born in wedlock. As a general result there is diminished 
social and economic eíficiency, which in the course of 
years must prove not only a most destructive factor 
in the progress of the colored race, but also in the 
progress, social as well as economic, of the white racey 
brought under its influence. 

Racial inferiority was the keynote of the pro-slavery 
argument. On the other hand, racial difFerences were 
explained away by those who saw in freedom the sure 
prospect of speedy amelioration of the lot of the south- 
ern slave ; yet thirty years of f reedom in this country and 
nearly sixty in the West Indies have failed to accomplish 
the original purpose of the abolition of slavery, that is, 
the elevation of the colored race to the moral, mental 
and economic level of the white race. 

Nothing is more clearly shown from this investiga- 
tion than that the southern black man at the time 
of emancipation was healthy in body and cheerful in 
mind. He neither sufïered inordinately from disease 
nor from impaired bodily vigor. His industrial capaci- 
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ties as a laborer were not of a low order, nor was the 
condition of servitude such as to produce in him mor- 
bid conditions favorable to mental disease, suicide, or 
intemperance. What are the conditions thirty years 
af ter ? The pages of this work give but one answer, 
an answer which is a most severe condemnation of mod- 
em attempts of superior races to lift inferior races to 
their own elevated position, an answer so fuU of mean- 
ing that it would seem criminal indifference on the part 
of a civilized people to ignore it. In the plain language 
of the facts brought together the colored race is shown 
to be on the downward grade, tending toward a condi- 
tion in which matters wiU be worse than they are now, 
when diseases wiU be more destructive, vital- resistánce 
stiU lower, when the nuniber of births wiU fall below 
the deaths, and gradual extinction of the race take place. 
Neither religion nor education nor a higher degree of 
economic well-being have been able to raise the race 
from a low and anti^social condition, a conditioh really 
fostered by the very influences which it was asserted 
would soon raise the race to a place even more elevated 
than that of the whites. 

It is not in the conditions of life, but in race and 
heredity that we find the explanation of the fact to be 
observed in all parts of the globe, in all tinies and 
among all peoples, namely, the superiority of one race 
over another, and of the Aryan race over all. To what 
must we attribute this superiority ? To what inherent 
traits must we attribute the marvelous conquest of na- 
ture by the Aryan race ? I cannot do better than quote 
from the work of Mr. Morris, who defines in an admira- 
ble manner the essential differences between the four 
most important races : 
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If the negro is indoleut both physically and meutally, tlie Mongol- 
ian energetic physically but undeveloped mentally, and the Melano- 
chroi active physically and to some extent mentally, iu the 
Aryan we fiud a highly vigorous aud developed mental activity. 
Though by no means lacking in physical energy the mind is the rul- 
ing agent in this race, muscular work is rednced to the lowest level 
consistent with the demands of the body and the intellecti and evëry 
effort is made to limit the quantiiy of work represented in - a fized 
quantity of pro<1uct. Waste labor ts a cxlme to ihe Aryan mind. 
Ude is the guiding principle iu ali efforts. It is to this ruling agency 
of the iutellect over the energies of a muscular and active organism 
that we owe the superior quality, the restricted dimensions, ^nd tbe 
vast quantity of Aryan labor^products. lu his work pure thought 
is far more represented than pure labon' 

If we consider the negro race . . T . it is to find a lack of energy 
bolh physical aud mental. Nowhere in the region inhabited by this 
race do we perceive indications of high powers of either work or 
thought. No monuments of archiiecture appear, no phllosophies, or 
literatures have arisen. And in their present conditiou they stand 
mentally at a very low level, while physically they confíne themselves 
to the labor absolutely necessary for existence. They ueither work 
nor think above the lowest level of Jife needs ; and even in America 
uuder all the instigatious of Aryan activity, the Negro race scarcely 
displays any voluntary euergy either of thought or work.' It goes 
only as far as the sharp whip oT necessSty drives, and-looks upon in- 
dolence and sunshine as the terresttal paradíse. ^ 

The white race has great physical vi^or, capacity and endurance. 
It has an intensily of will aud desire which is controUed by intellect- 
uality. Great things are undertakeu, readily bnt not blindly. It 
manifests a strong utilitarianism, united with a powerful imagination 
which elevates, enobles and idealizes its practical ideas. The negro 
cati only imitate, the Chinese only utilize, the work of the white ; but 
the latter 19 abundantly able to produce new works. He has a keen 
sense of order as the yellow man, not from love of repose, however, 
but froni the desire to protect and prcserve his acquisitions. He has 
a love of liberty far more iniense than exists in the black or yellow 
races, and clings to life more earnestly. His high sense of honor is a 
faculty unknown to other races, and springs from an exalted seuti- 

^ Morris, ** The Aryan Race : itsOrigin and Achievements,*' p. 277-8. 

' '* Bveu so htghly developed a type of mind as that of the negro— 
submitted, too, as it has been in miliions of individual cases to a close 
contact with minds of tlie most progressive type, and enjoyiug as it 
has iu many thousands of individual cases all the advantages of a 
liberal cducation — has never so far as I can ascertain executed one 
single stroke of original work in any single department of intellectual 
activity.'' — Romanes "Mental Bvolution of Man," (New York, 1889,) 
p. 13. 
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ment of which they show no indications. His sensations are less in- 
tense than in either black or yellow, bnt his mentality is far more 
developed and energetic. 

Thus the Aryan stands as the type of iutellectual man, the central 
outcome of the races in which thf^ special condilions of dark and light, 
North and South, emotional and practical have mingled and combined 
into the highcst and noblest states of mind and body.^ 

In other words, the Aryan race is possessed of all the 
essential characteristics that make for success in the 
struggle for the higher life, in contrast with other races 
which lack in either one or the other of the determining 
qualities. A statement so far-reaching must needs have a 
considerable body of facts in its support, and the whole 
history of human effort is witness to the fact that no other 
race since the Aryan appeared on the scene, has, in the 
end, been able to resist the onward march of its progress- 
ive civilization. Here, in the contrast between the white 
and colored races we have the most complete historical 
proof of race superiority, a superiority extending into all 
the intricate and complex phenomena of life. Wlierever 
^^ the white man has gone, he has become master of the 
conditions of life. The whole history of Anglo-Saxon 
conquest and colonization is one endless proof of race 
superiority and race supremacy. In countries where the 
very forces of nature were at first against him, he has, 
after years of struggle, gained his end and mastered the 
conditions of life surrounding him. 

It has been shown in this work how the mortality of 
the white troops in the West Indies has gradually de- 
creased during the past seventy years. It may not be 
out of place to give a few additional facts. 

In the abbreviated table below I give some of the 
most important statistics bearing on the question of the 
ability of the white race to live in the tropics. Here 
we have for four large sections and for a very long 

'Morris, ''The Aryan Race : ito Origin and Achievements,*' p. 28. 
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period the experience of tlie British and Dutch armies 
in the East and West Indies. Without exception the 
fall in the death rate has been very great. It is im- 
material for our present purpose to know to what causes 
this diminishing mortality may be due ; we here have 
merely to consider the fact that those countries are no 
longer " the white man's grave." 

MORTAI^rrY OF THE BRITISH TROOP8 IN BBNGAI,. 

1825-29 77.7 per 1,000 

1881-90 14.5 

MORTAUTY OP THB BRITISH TROOPS IN MADRA8. 

1801-1809 68.0 per 1,000 

I88I-I890 13.0 

MORTAUTY OP THE BRITISH TROOP8 IN THK WBST INDIBS. 

1819-1836 78.5 per 1,000 

1886-1892 9.7 

MORTALITY OP THB DUTCH TROOPS IN THB BAST INDIBS. 

1819-1828 170.0 per 1,000 

I879-I888 30.6 

-1892 16.0 

Were not the conditions of life extremely unfavora- 
ble to the white race in those countries in the earlypart 
of the century ? Is not the climate the same, the heat 
still as oppressive, the jungle stiU as malarious, the life 
in itself still as totally different f rom the life at home ? 
Are not these statistics proof that the white race must 
have been able to master the unfavorable conditions of 
life in order to have made possible such enormous re- 
ductions in the death rates ? Even if it is admitted that 
in certain sections it is not as yet possible for the white 
race to increase and multiply, is it not proof of a supe- 
rior vitality to have been able to make at least a station- 
ary condition possible at the present time ? And wiU it 
be doubted that where so much has been accomplished 
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tlie race wiU be able to improve its condition still f urther, 
to adapt itself stiU more completely to the prevailing 
conditions, and thanks to superior race traits and con- 
sequent moral, intellectual and economic superiority, in 
the end to become absolute master of the conditions of 
life, even in what were formerly considered the most 
fatal regions of the earth ? 

Let us consider one experiment of this kind. The 
colonization of Aigeria by France was most bitterly 
opposed fifty years ago. In numberless instances the 
claim was made that never under any circumstances 
could the French population become so acclimated that 
it would increase and multiply. Major Tulloch (v/ho 
wrote extensively on the mortality of the white race in 
the tropics during the first nfty years of the present 
century,) in a paper on "The Mortality among Her 
Majesty's Troops in the Colonies '', speaks of the colon- 
ization of Algiers as follov/s : 

To ascertain the races of uieu best fitted to inhabit aud develop 
the resources of differeut colonies is a most important inquiry, and 
one which has hitherto attracted too little attentiou, both in this and 
other countries. Had the goverument of Frauce, for instance, ad- 
verted to the absolute impossibility oi auy population iucreasing or 
keepiug up its numbers under au aunual mortality of seven per cent., 
(being that to which th'e settlers are exposed at Algiers), it would 
never have entered ou the wild speculatiou of cultivating the soil of 
Africa by Europeans, nor have wasted a hundred miUion sterliug with 
no other result than the loss of 100,000 men, who have faUen victims 
to the climate of that country. In such questions military returns, 
properly organized and properly digeste<l, afford one of the most use- 
ful guides to direct the policy of the colouial iegislator ; they point out 
the limits iuteuded by uature for particular races and within which 
alone they can thrive and iucrease.' 

What are the facts of subsequent experience ? Was 
ultimate failure the result of this struggle of the white 
race against such unf avorable * conditions of lif e ? ' 

^Jourfuil ofihe Royal Statistical Society^ Vol. X, (1847), page 259. 
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Algeria became a colony of France in 1837, whenthe 
last provinces were conquered. Nearly seven years had 
passed since the first attempt was made to conquer the 
territory, and during this time 6,592 persons of French 
descent had settled in the new colony. The total Eu- 
ropean population in this year was 16,770, exclusive of 
the military force. Nearly twenty years later, or nine 
years af ter Mr. TuUoch wrote his essay against coloniza- 
tion, the population of French descent had increased, 
largely of course by immigration, to 92,750. Twenty 
years later, that is, by the year 1876, the French popu- 
lation numbered 156,365 ; while at the last census, 1891, 
the number had increased to 271,101. 

During the same period other races, most of all the 
Spanish, had settled in Algeria and were increasing at a 
rapid rate. From 5,189 Spanish settlers in 1837, the 
population of Spanish descent increased to 151,859 by 
the year 1891. The Jews, who numbered 6,065 in 
1837, increased to 21,048 by the year 1856, and to 47,- 
564 by 1891. Only the Germans, who numbered 782 in 
1837, and 5,440 in 1856, have shown a tendency to de- 
crease in population, numbering only 3,189 at the 
census of 1891.^ 

Thus, it is clearly shown that those races which 
Mr. Tulloch concluded could not possibly survive the 
early unfavorable conditions of life, half a century later 
had increased, partly by immigration but in no small 
part by natural increase, to a total European population 
of nearly half a miUion. And only forty years later 
Mr. Playfair, the British consul, could say : " Who shall 
estimate the gain to humanity by the transformation of 
a nest of pirates and robbers into the beautiful colony 
which Algeria now is?" The enormous mortality of 

> «Statistiqne Générale de l'Algerie," Alger, 1894. 
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the early years has long since decreased, and to-day the 
births exceed the deaths, year after year, with a favor- 
able tendency upwards, 

I have calculated the ratios of births to deaths, for 
the period 1881-93, which shows that for all Euro- 
peans in Algeria the ratio is one death to every 1.15 
births, those of French descent have a ratio of one 
to 1.17, while the Jews have a ratio of one to every 
1.65 births, the most favorable of all. The native 
population of Algeria has frequently shown an ex- 
cess of deaths over births, but the statistics for this part 
of the population must of necessity be wanting in com- 
pleteness. Surgeon P. L. Du Bois, writing in 1880 to 
the Navy Department,* expressed it as his opinion that 
the native Mussulman population would rapidly disap- 
pear, but so far this has not taken place. For while at 
times the births have fallen below the deaths, at other 
times the reverse has occurred. If the race is destined 
to disappear it wiU be a very gradual process of extinc- 
tion, increasing perhaps in rapidity in course of time. 

Such extinction has been almost invariably the rule 
where white races have permanently settled among 
what the Germans call the " Naturvoelker.'* It would 
carry me beyond my purpose were I to deal to any ex- 
tent with this point ; but on account of the close rela- 
tion between the extinction of native races in various 
parts of the world and the settlement of those sections 
by the white races, it may not be out of place if I give 
here the foUowing table showing the decrease in the 
native Indian population of this country, and of the 
natives of the Sandwich Islands and New Zealand. 

^ Annual report, Secretary of tlie Navy, 1880, p. 439. 
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ACTUAI, AND R^I^ATIVB D9CRBASE IN THB NATIVB INDIAN POPUI^A- 
TION OP THE UNITED STATE8, THE HAWAIIANS 

AND THE MAORIE8. 



North Amerlcaii Indians. 
68 Yean. 



Year. Fopulatlon. 

1822 471.417 

1850 388,229 

1870 3I3»7I2 

1890 248,253 



Total decrease, 
% of decrease, 
Av. annual 



223,164 

47.4 
a69 



Hawaiians.^ 
67 Years. 



Year. 

1823 

1853 
1872 

1890 



Fopttlation. 

142,000 
71,019 
49,044 

34.436 

107,564 
75.8 
I.I2 



Maoriea. 
48 Years. 



Year. 

1843- 
1858. 

1881 . 

189I . 



Populatlon. 

114,890 

56,049 

44,099 

41,993 

72.897 

63.4 
1.32 



^ ANZrUAL DBATB RATB IN HONOLT71.U (SANDWICH ISLANDS), X893-94. 

Per 1,000 of Population. 



Native. . 
Asiatie . . 
European 



1894. 


1893. 


33.6 


39-5 


24.3 


ao.8 


16.8 


17.7 



I have confined myself in thís table to periods of ob- 
servation f or which the statistical data are fairiy reliable 
and which would tend rather to understate than over- 
state the native population at the eariier periods. It 
wiU be observed that the annual rate of decrease has 
been highest for the Maories, slightly lower for the 
Hawaiians, and about half the rate of the former f or the 
native Indian population. These figures are interesting 
from a number of standpoints, but we must confine our- 
selves to one or two. It goes without saying that the 
conditions of life have been the most unfavorable for 
the Indians in comparison with the Maories and Hawai- 
ians. Of the Maories it need only be said that they lived 
in a land where the dominant white today enjoys the most 
favorable rate of mortality of any race on earth excepting 
the Norwegians. Of the Hawaiians it need only be said 
that the very name of the group of islands, the " Para- 
dise of the Pacific," indicates that the conditions of life 
must have been fairly favorable for success in the 
mere struggle for physical existence. Of the three races 
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the American Indians have without question been ex- 
posed to the greatest hardships and the most unfavorable 
conditions of life, if only on account of the enormous in- 
crease in the white population. Yet the rate of decrease 
has been only one-half that of the others, and the reason 
for this becomes plain if we go a little deeper into the 
life history of the three races. 

Of the Maories, Mr. Archibald Hamilton wrote in 
1869 as foUows : 

It is frequently asserted that, under any circumstances the uatives 
must disappear before the advance of Buropeau civilization ; that 
they are a doomed race. For the sake of hum^nity, I trust that some 
means may be found of termiuating the present state of chronic hos- 
tilities, so that there may stiU be a fair opportuuity for preserviug by 
far the fínest and most iuteUectual race with whom Anglo-Saxon 
colonists have yet come in contact. There is ample room for both : 
no wide extent of country is required for huutiug ground : and a 
glance at the map wiU show how smaU a portion of the islaud has 
been yet appropriated. ' 

Another writer observes : 

The Maories, snch as they were found by Tasman and Cook, no 
longer exist; they were a people of great force of character and 
snperior intellectual powers, and it is proper that their memory should 
be perpetuated ; for their descendants are no louger the typical repre- 
sentatives of the ancestral stock ; they are the degenerate ofifspriug of 
a superior people, who within a longer or shorter period wiH become 
entirely extinct' 

In regard to the conditions of life, Mr. F. D. Fenton 
in his able report on the Maories, printed in 1859, wrote 
as follows : 

A similar abundance of fertile soil, extreme facility in obtaining the 
necessities of existencei aud a climate of even greater salubríty ( than 
the United States) place the aboríginal inbabitants of this island in 
circnmstances of similar advantage for developing to the utmost the 
powers for rapid iucrease possessed by the human race generaUy.' 

Thus, with conditions of life exceptionally favorable, 
conditions which enabled the white population to reduce 

^Joumalofthe Royal Statistical Society^ September, 1869, p. 303. 

'Peatherman, "Oceano-Melamesians/* p. 166. 

^Joumal o/ the Royal Statistical Sodety^ December, 1860, p. 514. 
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its annual mortalíty to less than 10 per 1,000, and as a 
result increase its average longevity far in excess of that 
enjoyed by the whites of this country, the native race, 
though exceptional in character, failed to meet the final 
test of the survival of the fittest; and before another 
half century the most of its members wiU have passed 
away. It was racial inferiority, therefore, and not the 
conditions of life that brought about gradual extinction 
of this race. 

Of the Hawaiians we have so many accounts that it is 
extremely difficult to select descriptive statements that 
would not contradict others of equal value from the 
standpoint of personal observation. Mr. Featherman 
speaks of them at the time the missionaries came to 
the islands, as "the uncorrupted children of nature." 
Mr. Bishop in a paper read before the Socíal Science 
Association of Honoluhi, spoke of the women of the race 
as natural prostitutes, incapable of conceptions of sexual 
morality.^ Mr. Charles Gulick in " A Footnote to Ha- 
waiian History " speaks of the race at the time of the 
missionary settlements as ** of incomparable physique, 
open-hearted, generous, and hospitable to a fault.* 
While Mr. Bishop speaks of the Hawaiian female as 
" aggressive in soHcitation," Mr. Gulick asserts, on the 
strength of forty years residence in the islands, that he 
has " discovered no such custom or weakness." That 
the women were weak and willing to submit to irregular 
sexual relations with the whites is not to be doubted. 
It would be contrary to all other experience with native 

' " Wliy are the Hawaiians dyin{; out?" By S. E. Bishop, Hono- 
luhi, Nov., 1888. ( Reprínted in Appendix 2, "Foreig^ Relations of 
the United States,** 1894, p. 769, et seq. ) 

■** A Pootnote to Hawaiian History," by Chas. T. Gnlick. (Re- 
prínted in Appendix 2, '*Foreign Relations of the United States," 
1894, p. 745* ^tseg,) 
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races if it were otherwise. This, however, would prove 
nothing further than that the whites who came to the 
island were not slow to take advantage of the child-like 
ignorance of the women or the foolish vanity of the men 
who in the words of Mr. Featherman, " were proud of 
the attentions shown and the intimate relations culti- 
vated by their better halves when visitors or distin- 
guished strangers claimed thelr hospitality." ^ 

Yet in the " Paradise of the Pacific," under the influ- 
ence of missionary efforts for more than seventy years, 
subjected to all the religious and educational influences 
prevailing among the white race, and practically under 
complete influence of preachers and teachers, the race is 
dying out at a rate which wiU make its complete extinc- 
tion only a question of a few years. And why is it thus 
becoming extinct ? Mr. Bishop attempts to answer this 
question : 

As the leading and most efficient element of weakness in the Ha- 
waiian race, tending to physical decay, we predicate : UncfiasHiy. A 
{(éneral impairment of constitutional vigor in tlie people by venereal 
diaease caused them to faU early yictims toother maladies, both natiye 
and foreign. All diseases ran riot in their shattered constitutions. 
They became especially incapacitated to resist pulmonary maladies. 
The greatly increased preyalence of colds and consumption is doubt- 
less due to this syphiUtic diathesis rather than to changeof habit as to 
clothing, although tlie latter may have had some unfavorable effect.* 

It is not, therefore, to any unfavorable conditions of 
life but to a race trait, an inordinate amount of sexual 
immorality, that Mr. Bishop attributes the downward 
tendency of the race, " a race," he adds, " well w^ortli sav- 
ing. With all their sad frailities, they are a noble race 
of men physically and morally. They are manly, 
courageous, enterprising, cordial, generous, unselfish. 

^ ''Oceano-Melamesians,'* p. 241. 

'''Poreign Relations of the United States/' Appendiz 2, 1894, p. 
771. 
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They are highly receptive of good. . . . In an unusual 
degree they possess the capacity for fine ardent enthusi- 
asm and noble ends. Should the Hawaiian people leave 
no posterity, a very sweet, generous, interesting race 
will have been lost to the world." Lost to the world, 
Mr. Bishop could have added, in spite of more than 
seventy years of missionary and educational efforts, and 
in spite of the possession of all the virtues, it would seem, 
except one, — ^the absence of which in civilized life is as 
fatal as in the life of the native who inhabits the "Para- 
dise of the Pacific." With every possible chance that 
improved conditions of life could offer, with all the 
churches and schools that were needed, with wiUing 
hands ready to help, to support, to save, — this race, 
"sweet, generous and interesting," has in the short 
space of three score and ten years been reduced to less 
than one-fourth its original numbers. 

The North American Indian, has been at times a very 
troublesome factor in the growth of the American 
nation. Years of strife has reduced his original habita- 
tion to a few litnited reservations, most of which are 
constantly being encroached upon by the aggressive 
white population. Few races have made such a brave 
struggle for their own preservation ; few races can 
boast of so high a degree of aboriginal civilization. If 
the race had produced nothing better than the " League 
of the Iroquois," it would have left its mark in indeli- 
ble imprints on the history of the human race. The 
race made a brave and persistent struggle, but all to no 
avail. 

Those who have had opportunity to study the original 
paintings in the Catlin gallery of Indian portraits,^ 
must have been struck by one predominating trait in the 

' Stnithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 
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Indian countenance, a trait met with in nearly every in- 
stance, f rom chiefs ever so humble, to the mightiest whose 
fame stiU lingers. An iron will can be traced upon the 
countenance of nearly every Indian of note. That trait, 
a race trait, is stiU met with, and the faces of Sitting BuU, 
the Sioux chief ; Piah, the Ute chief ; Tomasket, the Nez 
Perce chief; Keokuk, the Sac and Fox chief ; White 
Bird, the Crow Indian,^ stiU show the inflexible, unbend- 
ing nature of the Indian of long ago. This race could 
never be permanently enslaved, it could never be brought 
to accept the customs and ways of the white race. More 
subtle methods and power were necessary to civilize it 
away. Neither the poison of adulterated whisky, nor 
the frightful consequences of sexual immorality, spread 
around the forts and settlements of the whites, were 
suflScient. The most subtle agency of all, governmen- 
tal pauperism, the highest development of the theory of 
easy conditions of life, did what neither drink nor the 
poisons of venereal disease could do, and today the large 
majority of the tribes are following the Maories and Pla- 
waiians towards the goal of final extinction. There are 
exceptions and it is in the exceptions that we find the 
most emphatic lessons — ^lessous which if heeded by those 
remaining will alone effectually check the downward 
course of the race. 

The facts on which the following table is based have 
been in part obtained from two vahiable papers on 
gynecic notes among the Indians, contributed by Dr. A. 
B. Holden, former agency physician, to the Journal of 
Obstetrics^ and in part from the reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs. I have selected the two years 
1882 and 1895 for comparative purposes, since the 

^ CensuB report on Indiaus, Washington, 1890. 

' American Joumal of ObsietricSy June and July, 1892. 
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fonner year covers about the period at which the notes 
were compiled in regard to the prevailing state of 
morality and association with the whites. The table 
shows the population of each tribe in 1882 and 1895, 
and contains a statement of the prevailing degree of 
chastity and prevalence of venereal diseases. 

TRIBES HAVING UTTI^E OR NO INTKRCOURSB WITH THB WHITES. 

Fopttlation. 

Naxne of Tríbe. 1882. 1895. Remarlui. 

Flatheads, Montana . . 1,381 1,695 Adultery rare; no venereal dis- 

eases. 

Cheyenne RÍT., Mont 3,188 2,539 Chaste; venereal diseases rare. 

Sioux of Devirs Lake, Chaste, and venereal diseases 

Montana 933 1,021 rare. 

Klamath, Oregou . . . 707 982 Chaste; veuereal diseases rare. 

Total 6,209 6,237 Increasc in population, 28. 

TRIBES HAVING COMMON INTBRCOURSE WITH THB WHITES. 

Population. 
Name of Tríbe. 1882. X89S. Remarks. 

Gross Veutre, Mont. 950 624 Unchaste ; venereal diseases ez- 

.cessively prevalent. 
Assiniboine Siouz, " S50 763 Uuchaste ; venereal diseases ez- 

cessively prevalent. 
Crows, Mont .... 3,500 2,133 Without chastity ; venereal dis- 

easea ezcessively prevalent. 
Assiniboine of Port Morals ; low venereal diseases 

Peck, Mont .... i»3O0 716 prevalent. 
Yanktomains, Mont . 3,800 1,276 Morals low; V. diseases prevalent 
Neah Bay, Wash. . . 1,019 754 Unchaste ; all are tainted with 

syphilis. 
Round Valley, Cal . . 645 623 Chastity unknown ; 75 per cent. 

a£fected with syphilis. 

Total 12,064 6,889 I>ecrease in population, 5,175. 

In the words of Dr. Holden, " Venereal diseases pre- 
vail in any tribe in exactly that degree in which men 
and women of that tribe have ceased to be chaste and 
faithful in wedlock. " And further : " Tribes who have 
been isolated, or who have held aloof f rom the whites, 
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retained their tribal relations, and declared for non-inter- 
course, are chaste and free from taint The tribes who 
have opened their arms to receive the white man, or who 
have been seduced by him, have been debauched and 
inoculated." This plain and emphatic condemnation of 
intercourse between tinlike races, or attempts at their 
amalgamation in violation of the " law of similarity, " 
is supported by the table before us, which shows that 
while the tribes that have little or no iUicit intercourse 
with the white race are holding their own or making 
slight gains in population, those that have " opened their 
arms to receive thé white man" have decreased to 
nearly one-half their number during the short period of 
13 years. Hence the decrease in the Indian population 
is due largely to the rapid decrease among certain tribes 
while others are holding their own or gaining slowly 
year by year. 

These instances of the results of intimate contact of 
the lower races with those of a much higher degree of 
culture and morality, wiU suffice to show the preponder- 
ing influence of race in the struggle for life. Given 
the same conditions of life for two races, the one of 
Aryan descent wiU prove the superior, solely on account 
of its ancient inheritance of virtue and transmitted 
qualities which are detennining factors in the struggle 
for race supremacy. The lower races, even under the 
same conditions of life must necessarily fail because the 
vast number of incapables which a hard struggle for life 
has eliminated from the ranks of the white races, are 
stiU forming the large body of the lower races. Easy 
conditions of life and a liberal charity are among the 
most destructive influences affecting the lower races ; 
since by such methods the weak and incapable are per- 
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initted to increase and multiply, while the struggle of 
the more able is increased in severity. 

The two essential virtues of modern progress, self re- 
liance and chastity, have not been the result of easy con- 
ditions of life. Self reliance in the Anglo-Saxon race is 
the result of the struggle of ages rather than of 
book education or missionary efïorts. No missionary or 
educator or philanthropist extended aid or comfort to 
the English peasant class during its darkest days, to the 
earliest settlers on the coast of New England, or the 
pioneer in the forests of the far West. History is 
replete with instances of men of mark emerging 
from the most unfortunate conditions of life ; but it is 
extremely rare to find a case where easy conditions of 
life or liberal charity have assisted man in his upward 
struggle. Self reliance in man and chastity in woman are 
qualities that must be developed, and thus far they have 
not been developed by the aid of charity or liberal 
philanthropy. 

A study of the race traits and tendencies of the negro 
in America makes plain the failure of modem education 
and other means in encouraging or pennitting the de- 
velopment of these most important factors, without 
which no race has cver yet been able to gain a perma- 
nent civilization. Easy conditions of life, a liberal con- 
struction of the doctrine of the forgiveness of sins and 
an unwarranted extension of the principle of state or 
private interference in the conduct of individual life, 
have never yet raised a race or individual from a lower 
to a higher plane. On the contrary, the world's 
failures are largely those of races and individuals 
in wliose existence the struggle for a higher life 
had practically come to an end. " For carrying on the 
chief objects of our life on earth, very little of what is 
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now called civilization is really wanted ; " * and, unfor- 
tunately, it is justthe useless adjuncts to civilization that 
the lower races in their contact with the higher races 
first acquire. 

The downward tendencies of the colored race, there- 
fore, can only be arrested by radical and far-reaching 
changes in their moral nature. Instead of clainoring 
for aid and assistance froni the white race the negro 
himself should sternly refuse every offer of direct inter- 
ference in his own evolution. The more difficult his 
upward struggle, the more enduring wiU be the quali- 
ties developed. Most of all there must be a more 
general recognition of the institution of monogamic 
marriage and unqualified reprobation of those who 
violate the law of sexual morality. Intercourse with 
the white race must absolutely cease and race purity 
must be insisted upon in marriage as well as outside of 
it. Together with a higher morality wiU come a greater 
degree of economic efficiency, and the predominating 
trait of the white race, the virtue of thrift, wiU follow 
as a natural consequence of the mastery by the colored 
race of its own conditions of life. The compensation 
of such an independent struggle wiU be a race of people 
who wiU gain a place among civilized mankind and 
wiU increase and multiply instead of dying out with 
loathsome diseases. 

The day is not far distant when, in the words of Mr. 
Kidd, " The last thing our civilization is likely to per- 
manently tolerate is the wasting of the resources of the 
richest regions of the earth through the lack of the 
elementary qualities of social efficiency in the races 
possessing them." When the ever increasing white 
population has reached a stage where new conquests are 

' Maz MucUer, " The Savage." 
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necessary, it wiU not hesitate to make war upon those 
races who prove themselves useless factors in the progress 
of maakind. A race may be interesting, gentle and hos- 
pitable ; but if it is not a usef ul race in the common ac- 
ceptation of that term, it is only a question of time when 
a downward course must take place. All the f acts brought 
together in this work prove that the colored population 
is gradually parting with the virtues and the moderate de- 
gree of economic efficiency developed under the regimé 
of slavery. All the facts prove that a low standard of 
sexual morality is the maiu and underlying cause of the 
low and anti-social condition of the race at the present 
time. AU the facts prove that education, philanthropy 
and religion have failed to develop a higher appreciation 
of the stern and uncompromising virtues of the Aryan 
race. The conclusion is warranted that it is merely 
a question of time when the actual downward course, 
that is, a decrease in the population, will take place, 
In the meantime, however, the presence of the colored 
population is a serious hindrance to the economic pro- 
gress of the white race. 

Instead of making the race more independent, modern^ 
educational and philanthropic efforts have succeeded in 
making it even more dependent on the white race at the 
present time than it was previous to emancipation. It 
remains to be seen how far a knowledge of the facts 
about its own diminishing vitality, lowstate of morality 
and economic efficiency will stimulate the race in adopt- 
ing a higher standard. Unless a change takes place, a 
change that will strike at the fundamental errors that 
underlie the conduct of the higher races towards the 
lower, gradual extinction is only a question of time. 
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PREFACE. 



The connection between monetary appreciation and the 
rate o£ interest has received very scant attention from econ- 
omists. The writer has been led to believe that this neglect 
has somewhat retarded the progress of economic science and 
the successf ul interpretation of economic history — in particu- 
lar the monetary history of the last twenty years. The views 
here put forward were first stated in brief before the Ameri- 
can Economic Association at Indianapolis, December, 1895. 
They diff er radically from those expressed by Mr. Giffen and 
many other eminent economists. Por this reason it has been 
necessary to make a statistical examination of all available f acts 
bearing on the subject. Such a study could not be properly 
conducted without a definite economic theory as a starting 
point. The idea on which this theory is founded appears to 
have occurred independently to several writers, of whom Mr. 
Jacob de Haas, Jr., of Amsterdam, seems most fuUy to have 
realized its importance. To develop the theory in a quanti- 
tative form, some simple mathematics have been employed. 
With numerical illustrations at each step, it is hoped 
that those to whom mathematics are distasteful wiU find few, 
if any, impediments to easy reading. The mathematical 
reader, on the other hand, may feel that the discussions are 
too much encumbered by numerícal illustration and detail ; 
but these presentations are usually in such a form that they 
can easily be passed over by those who find them superfluous. 
The gist of the theory is contained in Chapter II, but its 
statement would not be complete, nor the apparent objections 
to it fuUy answered, without the discussions of Chapters 
III-VI. 
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The writer is greatly indebted to the many persons whose 
names are mentioned in the text, who have supplied him 
with important facts and references ; also to Professor Sum- 
ner for the privilege of consulting his coUection of works on 
banking ; to Professor Hadley, for valuable suggestions and 
criticisms ; to Mr. Horace White for pointing out the im- 
portant pamphlet of the eighteenth century mentioned in 
Ch^pter I ; and to Mr. Sakata for translating several statis- 
tical tables from Japanese. 

Nkw Havbn, Augnst, 1896. 



PART I. THKORY. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 
§1. 

The chief issues in the bimetallic controversy center 
about the question of justice between debtor and creditor, 
The bimetallic propaganda succeeds just so far as it 
spreads a belief that an injustice has been done by the 
adoption of the gold standard, which the re-adoption of 
bimetallism would correct. 

The question therefore arises, does the appreciation of 
gold necessarily aggravate debts? Are contracting 
parties powerless to forestall the gains or losses of an 
upward or downward moving currency ? It is clear that 
if the unit of length were cHanged and its change were 
foreknown, contracts would be modified accordingly. 
Suppose a yard were defined (as once it probably was) to 
be the length of the king's girdle, and suppose tlie king 
to be a child. Everybody would then know that the 
" yard " would increase with age and a merchant who 
should agree to deliver i,ooo " yards " ten years hence, 
would make his terms correspond to his expectations. 
To alter the mode of measurement does not alter the 
actual quantities involved but merely the numbers by 
which they are represented. 

§2. 

Hitherto monometallists have usually replied to the 
argument "gold has appreciated, therefore the debtor 
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has been robbed " by challenging, not the inference, but 
the premise. Thus the discussion has been shunted ofE 
from economic theory and turned into a controversy 
over the fact of " appreciation." This controversy has 
been, to a large extent, a mere war of words, because, by 
" appreciation " the monometallists mean one thing and 
the bimetallists, another. No one has yet provided a 
meaning for that much abused word acceptable to both 
parties. The bimetallists prove the appreciation of gold 
by the fall in prices. The monometallists reply that 
wages have risen, and hold that the fall in prices is due 
to progress in the arts. Some bimetallists, e, g.^ Leonard 
Courtney,^ accept the distinction between a fall in prices 
through causes connected with gold and a fall through 
causes connected with commodities, but most of them 
assert that a " fall of prices " and " appreciation of gold " 
are synonymous expressions, and that, if progress cheap- 
ens other commodities, it ought justly to cheapen gold 
also. Generally speaking, bimetallists set up the " com- 
modity standard" and monometallists, the "labor 
standard." 

Others attempt to find the " just " standard in " mar- 
ginal utility," " total utility," and so forth. On all sides 
it is tacitly assumed that a " just " standard must in 
some sense be an " invariable " standard ; that is, a 
standard such that the principal of the debt when due 
should be equivalent in some way to the original loan. 
" AU writers on the subject of money have agreed that 
uniformity in the value of the circulating medium is an 
object greatly to be desired — ^a currency to be perfect, 
should be absolutely invariable in value." ^ Proposals 

^Report of the Indiaii Currency Committee, 1893, p. 39; also, 
Nineteenih Ceniury, April, 1893. 

'Ricardo, "Proposals for an Economic and Secure Currency,** 
Secs. I, II. 
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to define and secure such invariability have been made 
by many writers. Within the last few years, the prob- 
lem has become a favorite one and scarcely an issue of 
the economic journals appears without discussions on 
" The ultimate standard of value," " The just standard 
of deferred payments," " Has gold appreciated ? " " The 
measurement of the value of money," and kindred sub- 
jects.^ 

§3- 

It is not prosposed to deny that the terms appreciation 
and depreciation may have an " absolute " as distinct 
from a " relative " meaning.* But such definitions and 
distinctions can throw no light whatever on the question 
of justice in contracts. We shall see that a standard to 
be perfect need not be invariable. What is required is 
simply that it shall be dependable^ so that contracting 
parties may be able to forecast all required elements of 
their economic f uture in terms of that standard as accur- 
ately as in terms of any other. If a standard is thus de- 
pendable, the terms of the contract wiU be as "just" as 
they could possibly be under any system. 

§4. 

At a later stage the general question of " justice " will 
be discussed. Here the effort wiU be to show that losses 
due to " appreciation," however defined, wiU tend to be 
forestalled. For this, it is not necessary to scale the 
principal of a debt. The principal is not the only or 
even the chief element in a loan contract. The other 
element is the rate ofinterest. It is an astonishing fact 

' See, e, g.y the connected discussions in the Annals of ihe Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Sciencey 1892-95, and the foumal 
of Political Economy, i893-95i hy Ross, Merríam, Fetter, CommonSy 
Newcomb, Cummings, Orton and Taylor. 

* See Chapter XII. 
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that the connection between the rate of interest and ap- 
preciation has been almost completely overlooked, both 
in economic theory and in its bearing upon the bime- 
tallic controversy. 

Of the few writers who have conceived this connection, 
apparently the eariiest was the anonymous author of the 
remarkable pamphlet entitled : " A Discourse Conceming 
the Currencies of the British Plantations in America." 
Boston, 1740 (Reprinted in the "Overstone Tracts," 
1857). He writes : 

77ie Argufnents curreni amongsi ihe Populace in favour of Paper 
Money^ are, 

I. In most of the Paper Money Colonies one of the príncipal Rea- 
sons aUedged fortheir fírst Emissions ; was, io preveni Usurers impos- 
ing kigh Inieresi upon Borrowers^from ihe Scarciiy ofSilver Money, 
It is true, that in aU Countríes the increased Quantity of Silver, faUs 
the Interest or Use of Money ; but large Emissions of Paper Money 
does naturally rise the Interest to make good thesinking Príncipal : for 
Instance, in the Autumn, A, 1737, Silverwasat 26 s. to 27 s. per Ounce, 
but by a large Rhode Island Bmission, it became in Autumn 1739, 29 s. 
per Oz. this is 7 per Cent Loss of Príncipal, therefore the Lender, to 
save his Príncipal from siukiug, requires 13 per Cent. natural Interest 
(our legal Interest beiug 6 per Cent) for that Year. In Autumn A. 
1733, Silver was 22 s. per Oz. by large Bmissions it became 27 s. in 
the Autumn, A. 1734 ; is 22 per Cent. loss of Principal ; and the 
Lender to save his Príncipal ; requires 28 per Cent. natural Inierest 
for that Year. Thus the larger the Emissions^ naiurai Inierest be- 
comes the higher; therefore the Advocates for Paper Money (who are 
generally indigent Men, and Borrowers) ought nottocomplain, when 
they hire Money at a dear nominal Rate. 

If Bills were to depreciate aíler a certain Rate, Justice might be 
done to both contracting Parties, by imposiug the Loss which the 
Príncipal may sustain iu any certain Space of Time (the Períod of 
Payment, upon the Interest of a Bond or Príce of Goods : but as De- 
preciations are uncertain, great Confusions in Dealings happen. 

John Stuart MiU expresses the same view,^ as do 

* " Prínciples of Political Economy," Book 3, Chapter 23, {4. [A 
«ingle paragraph.] 
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also Jacob de Haas^ and Professor John B. Clark.* A 
principle which apparently has been independently dis- 
covered by each of these economists and quite possibly by 
others, is likely to be of some importance. It is the ob- 
ject of the present essay to develop the theory in a quan- 
titative form, to bring it to a statistical test, and to apply 
it to current problems, and to the theory of interest. 

* * ' A Third Elemen t in the Rate of In terest. * * Joumal of the Royal 
Siatisiical Society^ March, 1889. [A more extended discussion, with 
statistics.] 

■ " The Gold Standard in the Light of Recent Theory." Pólitical 
Science Quarterly^ September, 1895. [Applied to the cnrrent bime- 
tallic controversy.] 



CHAPTER 11. 

ONE YEAR CONTRACTS.* 
§1. 

We must begin by noting the distinction between a 
foreseen and an unforeseen change in the value of money. 
Only the losses or gains of the former can be forestalled. 
A sudden and unexpected inílation, as in the United 
States in 1862, works enormous losses to creditors while 
an unforeseen contraction is equally harmful to debtors. 

How far foresight in such matters actually exists wiU 
be discussed in Part II. At present we wish to discover 
what will happen, assuming this foresight to exist. 

If a debt is contracted optionally in either of two 
standards and one of them is expected to change with 
reference to the other, wiU the rate of interest be the 
same in both ? Most certainly not. Only a few months 
ago the Belmont-Morgan syndicate offered the United 
States govemment the alternative of taking some 65 
miUions at 3^ in gold or at zV^% ^^ "coin." Every- 
one knew that this additional ^ ^ was due to the mere 
possibility of f ree silver coinage. If the alternatives had 
been between repayment in gold and — not possible but 
actual — repayment in silver, the additional interest 
would certainly have been much more than ^^. 

§2. 

To fix our ideas, let the two standards be gold and 
wheat, and, while today a bushel of wheat is worth a 

^ More properly speaking, in place of " one year " should be put 
" one interest interval.'' 
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doUar, let it be known that one year hence it wiU be 
worth but 96 cents. One hundred doUars (gold standard) 
or its equivalent one hundred bushels (wheat standard) 
are borrowed today and are to be repaid with interest in 
one year. If the rate of interest in the gold standard is 
8 % , what wiU be the rate in wheat ? 

We note that the repayment, if in gold, wiU be, not 
$100 but $108, and our problem is solved by finding 
what wiU be the equivalent of this sum in wheat at the 
end of the year. This is easily obtained from the ex- 
pected price of wheat, thus : * 

96 ceiits gold "^ I bushel wheat. 

Hence i dollar ** o Ví bushels ** i, ^., 1.94J bu. 

loSdoUars *' <* 108 X 1.04^ bushels " i. e,^ 112^ bu. 

Thus the repayment of 112^ bushels wiU be equivalent 
to $108. The altemative contracts would therefore be : 

For 100 dollars borrowed today, 108 dollars are due one year hence. 
For 100 bushels " " 112Í bushels " ** •* " *' 

Hence 8 % interest in the gold standard is equivalent 
to i2\^c in the wheat standard. 

Now the relative change in the two standards may be 
spoken of either as an appreciation of gold relatively to 
wheat or as a depreciation of wheat relatively to gold. 
We are not compelled to inquire which is the "abso- 
lute " change. If we speak in terms of appreciation, we 
say $1 changes in valuefrom i bushel of wheatto 1.04^ 
bushels and hence has appreciated 4^ ^ ; while we may 
also say, wheat has depreciated from $1 to $.96 or 4^. 
Our results can be stated in either of two ways : 

I. If the rate of interest in one standard is 8^, then 
in another, which depreciates 4 ^ relatively to the first, 
it will be 12]^% ; that is, a depreciation of 4 % is oflFset 
by an increase of interest of ^yifo* 

* The symbol " ^ »' is used for " are equivalent to." 
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2. If the rate of interest in one standard is I2>^ ^, in 
another, which appreciates 4 ^ ^ relatively to the first, 
it wiU be 8 ^ ; that is, an appreciation of 4 >^ % is offset 
by a decrease of interest of 4^ %. 

§3- 

Leaving this numerical case, we may state the problem 
more generally. Suppose gold is to appreciate relatively 
to wheat a certain known amount in one year. What 
wiU be the relation between the rates of interest in the 
two standards ? Let wheat f all in gold price (or gold 
rise in wheat price) so that the quantity of gold which 
would buy one bushel of wheat at the beginning of the 
year will buy 1 -\- a bushels at the end, a being therefore 
the rate of appreciation of gold in terms of wheat. 

Let the rate of interest in gold be /, and in wheat be 
j\ and let the principal of the loan be D doUars or its 
equivalent B bushels. 

Our alternative contracts are then : 



For D dollars borrowed D-\-D i or D (i-{-i) dollars are due in one yr. 
Por B bushels " B^- Bj or B {i +j ) bushels " 



i( i( (( 



and our problem is to find the relation between / and/, 
which wiU make the D{i + i) dollars =0- the B{i +j) 
bushels. 

At íirst, D doUars o B bu. 

At the end of the year D *' ^ B (i +a) 

Hence " " " ^{i+i) " ^ B{i-{-a){i-{-i) 



(( 
(( 



Since D{i + i) is the number of doUars necessary to 
liquidate the debt, its equivalent ^(i + a){i + e ) is the 
number of bushels necessary to liquidate it. But we 
have already designated this number of bushels by 

Our result, therefore, is : 
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Dollars. Bushels. Bushels. 

Attheendof iyearZ)(i + í) -o ^(i +y) = ^(i + a) (i + í) (i) 

which, after B is canceled, discloses the formula : 

i+y=(i + a)(i + ») (2) 

or y = t + a + fa (3) 

or in words : The rate of interest in the {relativelý) de- 
preciating standard is equal to the sum of three terms^ 
viz.y the rate of interest in the appreciating standard^ 
the rate of appreciation itself and the product of these 
two elements. 

Thus, to ofiEset appreciation, the rate of interest must 
be lowered by slightly more than the rate of apprecia- 
tion.^ 

We may introduce depreciation in a similar manner. 
Instead of saying, gold appreciates at the rate a^ rela- 
tively to wheat, we may say, wheat depreciates at the 
rate rf', relatively to gold.^ This means that wheat has 
sunk in terms of gold in the ratio i to i — d^ and rea- 
soning similar to the foregoing shows that 

i + ,-=(i-</)(i+y). (4) 

Equations (2) and (4) may be conveniently combined, 
thus : 

i-i-y_L±f— ^ (K\ 

r+7""~i ï~cí ^^^ 

' Professor Clark, (Political Science Quarierly^ September, 1895), 
implies that i % appreciation is offset by less than i % reduction of 
interest. But in niaking his calcnlation he has failed to " compound." 
The numerical illustrations of the eighteenth century pamphleteer 
(supra) are also erroneous. E.g.^ instead of 28 %, should be 29.32 
%. Professor Marshall, ('* Principles of Economics,** Vol. I, ^rd ed., 
P- 674), gives a correct example. His example is designed to show 
the losses from a fluctuating currency and not the effort to offset these 
losses. He appears, however, to have in mind this effort when he 
postpones to the next volunie the discussion of '* theinfluences which 
changes in the purchasing power of money do actuaUy exert on the 
terms on which loans are arranged," (p. 673). 

' The relation between d and ais(i+íï) (i— í/) = i, which is evi- 
dent from equation (5) or can be easily shown independently. 
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T —I— /T 

Since -— — is the ratio of the value of gold at the end 

I 

of the year to its value at the beginning (all in terms of 
wheat), that is, the ratio of divergence of the two stand- 

ards expressed in wheat, while is the same ratio 

I — d 

of divergence expressed in gold, and since i + ^ is the 

" amount " of $1 put at interest for one year while i +j 

is the " amount " of one bushel ; we may state equation 

(5) as foUows : 

The ratio of divergence between the standards equals 
the ratio between their " amounts?^ 

This is, perhaps, the simplest mode of conceiving the 
relation and stress is laid upon it because it brings into 
prominence the " amount," or ratio of future payraent to 
present loan, a magnitude which in most questions of in- 
terest plays a more important róle than the rate of in- 
terest itself.^ 

Equation (5) gives the relation between i and / in 
terms of a or d, From it, foUows the value of / in terms 
either of i and a or of i and rf, and also the value of i in 
terms either oij and a or of y and d^ thus : 



I -h t I I — í/ 



(5) 



whence y = j -f a -\-ia = * "^ (6) 

I — d 

m 

or i^zj^d'-jd^J ^- (7) 

^ Iii fact, except for couvenience in computation, the conception of 
the rate of interest might well be dispensed with, giving place to the 
conception of a year's "amount.** or "ratio of accumulation." In 
his *'Positive Theory of Capital," Professor Bohni-Bawerk expresses 
the same view. (Bnglish Translation, p. 296). We should then speak, 
not of a 6 % rate of interest, but of 1.06 as the " ratio of accumula- 
tion." In like manner **rate of appreciation '* would give place to 
" ratio of appreciation.** Denoting the ratio of accumulation, i -\-j\ 
by r' and i -f t by r, and the ** ratio of appreciation," i -f «i by /, our 

theorem becomes simply - =s/. 

r 
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It follows that j exceeds t by more than the rate of 
appreciation, which in turn is more than the rate of de- 
preciation, {i. e.^j — 1^ a^ d). 

§4. 

It is to be noted that we have been regarding money 
as a standard of value and not as a medium of exchange. 
In either contract the actual liquidation need not be 
made either in gold or wheat but in some other medium, 
as bank notes. The speculator who sells wheat " short," 
really uses wheat as a standard and not necessarily as a 
medium. In consideration of value rcceived today 
(which, though reckoned by the speculator in money, 
may readily be thought of as measured in wheat) he 
promises to deliver, at a later date, so many bushels of 
wheat, it being perhaps understood that he need not act- 
ually deliver the wheat so long as he delivers its equiv- 
alent in money. This operation, as actually practiced, 
involves great uncertainties, and therefore occurs as a 
gambling transaction. Moreover the wheat is not 
usually paid for in advance. But if wheat were a more 
reliable standard, selling it " short " in consideration of 
present advances might be a true method of business 
borrowing, and would then exactly exemplify the case 
we have supposed. In fact, such contracts are identical 
in form with those which would be made under the 
oft-proposed "multiple standard." 



CHAPTER III. 

MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

§1. 

A prominent bimetallist in conversing with the writer 
on the subject of interest and appreciation, raised the 
following objection: "Interest and principal are sepa- 
rate ; the one is paid regularly in installments ; the other 
remains to the end ; hence appreciation must affect theni 
in totally different ways. I do not see how it is possible 
by a uniform reduction in interest applied to contracts 
of different periods to offset the appreciation of both 
interest and principal." This view, as we shall soon 
see, is quite erroneous and arises from the habit of 
separating in thought interest and principal. 

§2. 

First consider the case in which no interest is paid 
until the end of the term of years. Let us suppose, 
for instance, a savings bank which receives $ioo, gold 
standard, and repays the depositor in five years at 5 ^ 
compound interest. If there were an alternative 
standard, say wheat, in terms of which gold is known to 
appreciate ^ constantly by i ^ per annum, what would 
be the rate of interest in this standard ? We shall sup- 
pose for convenience that at first the price of wheat is 
$1 per bushel. 

^ Or what is equivalent, wheat depreciates {a% relatively to gold. 
As it will be uiiderstood that there are always these two modes of ex- 
pressing the relative change of two standards, we shaU hereafter 
adhere to '*appreciation.'* 
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If the repayment were to come in one year, we know 

from Chapter I, § 3, that the rate of interest in wheat is 

given by the formula 

j = i + a-\-ta 
= .05 + .01 -f- .000$ 
= .o6o> 

This result is as truly the answer to our problem for a 
series of years as for one year. The proof consists 
simply in separating the contract into several contracts 
of one year each. Thus, by Chapter II, we know if we 
deposit today $100 or its equivalent, 100 bushels, it wiU 
amount in i year to $105 at 5^ or its equivalent, 106.05 
bushels, at 6^%. We may now regard these equiv- 
alent amounts as withdrawn but immediately redeposited 
for one year. Then, with the same rate of interest in 
gold and the same rate of relative appreciation, we shall 
obtain the same rate of interest in wheat, so that $105.00 
or its equivalent, 106.05 bushels, will amount in i year 
to $110.25 at 5^, or its equivalent, 112.47 h^shels at 
(y^%. In this way each successive pair of " amounts," 
including the last, wiU be equivalent. 

§3- 

The principle employed in § 2 is to resolve the contract 
into a series of one year contracts. The general case is 
precisely similar. For the first year we have, by 
formula (i), Chapter II, 

Dollars due. Bushels due. Bushels due. 

z?(i+o*^(i+y)=^(i+«)(i+í) 

In the second year the same formula applies except 
that in place of Z>, the principal is now Z> (i + í), and 
in place of -ff, B (i +/) or jff (i + a) (i + i). Making 
these substitutions in the formula, we obtain 



I 
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Z? (i + if oB(i +jy = B(i + af (I + if 

and similarly in the third year, 

D(i + iy -oB^i +jf = B(i + af (i + if 

and so on. Each of the results discloses the principle 

i+y=(i+«)(i+»). 
§4. 

In § § 2 and 3, we began f or simplicity with the case 
in which the debt is allowed to accumulate to the end. 
The most general case, however, is one in which the re- 
payments are in instálhnents. 

Suppose, as in § 2, that the interest in gold is 5 % and 
that gold is known to appreciate i fc per annum rela- 
tively to wheat. A farmer mortgages his land for ý 1,000 
or its then equivalent, 1,000 bushels of wheat, and agrees 
to pay annually the interest and such parts of the principal 
as he can save, making the repayment complete in 7 years. 
Our problem is to find that rate of interest in wheat 
which will make the contracts in gold and wheat 
equivalent in every respect. 

The solution of this problem is precisely the same as 
that of § 2, viz., 6^^. For, at the end of one year, the 
farmer's debt amounts to $1050 or its then equivalent, 
1060.50 bushels. Let us suppose that he finds himself 
able to pay, not only the " interest," $50, but also $50 of 
the " principal," that is $100 altogether. The equiva- 
lent of this in wheat is 101.00 bu. 

Hence he can either 

pay $100.00 on $1,050.00, leaving $950.00 

or 101.00 bu. on 1,060.50 bu., leaving 959.50 bu. 
and, since the "amounts" $1,050 and 1,060.50 bu. are 
equivalent and the deductions $100 and 101.00 bu. are 
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equivalent, the remainders $950 and 959.50^^. must also 
be equivalent ; and, in fact, this may be seen directly 
since, with gold appreciating i ^, $950, originally worth 
950 bu., becomes worth i fo more, or 959.50 bu. 

Thus the farmer's remaining debt at the end of the 
first year is the same whether measured in wheat or 
gold and since the same reasoning applies to the second 
year, third year, etc, the equivalence remains to the end 
of the contract. 

It is worth noting here that the $100 payment in gold 
wiU be regarded as consisting of half interest and half 
principal, whereas the equivalent payment in wheat, 
101.00 bu., consists of 60.50 bu., interest and 40.50 bu., 
principal. 

The liquidation of the contract during the 7 years 
may be supposed to take place in either of the foUowing 
equivalent ways : 

GOI.D STANDARD. 



At beginniug 



In 
In 



!• 



(f 



«( 



(< 



year. 

years 
t( 

(( 

(( 

(( 

«( 



Interest. 


Amount. 


Payment. 




. t 




I50.CX) 


11,050.00 


Iioo.oo 


47.50 


997.50 


97.50 


45.00 


945.00 


145.00 


40.00 


840.00 


150.00 


34.50 


724.50 


Ï74.50 


27.50 


577.50 


277.50 


15.00 


3^5.00 


315.00 



Príncipal. 



f 1,000.00 
950.00 
900.00 
800.00 
690.00 
550.00 
300.00 
0.00 



WHEAT STANDARD. 



At beginning 
In I year . . . 
lu 2 years 

3 
4 
5 



(( 
(« 
(. 

**6 

l< m, 



t( 
(( 
1« 
«( 
«( 



Interest. 


Amount. 


Payment. 








60.50 


1,060.50 


101.00 


58.05 


1,017.55 


99.46 


55 54 


973.63 


M9 39 


49.87 


874." 


156.09 


43-44 


761.46 


183.40 


34.97 


613.03 


294.57 


19.27 


337.73 


337.73 



Príncipal. 



1,000 

959 
918, 

824 

718 

578 

318 



,00 bu. 
50 " 
09 

24 
02 

06 

46 

00 



(( 
«( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
«( 



In these two tables every entry in one is equivalent to 
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the corresponding entry in the other except those in the 
interest columns. 

We thus see that the farmer who contracts a mortgage 
in gold is, i/ the interest is properly adjusted^ no worse 
and no better off than if his contract were in a " wheat " 
standard or a "multiple" standard. 

§5- 
The pnnciple involved in § 4 is that equivalent pay- 
ments subtracted from equivalent " amounts " wiU leave 
equivalent remainders. The payment in any year forms 
the same fractional part of the " amount " in the two 
standards. We may designate this fraction at the end 
of the first year by / the second year by f\ etc, and 
we have the f oUowing results : 

BND OF FIRST YEAR. 

Dollars. Bushels. Bushels. 

Amount. D^\-^i)^ ^(1+/)= ^(i+fl)(i+í) 

Paym't /ZP(i+f) ■» /B(i-^j)= /B {i+a) {i+i) 

RWr.(i-/)Z?(i+f)-*(i-/)Trx+y) = (i-/)^(i+^)(i+0 

In like manner the unpaid remainder at the end of the 
second year can be shówn to be 

Dollars. Bushels. Bushels. 

(I-//) (!_/) i) (!+,•)« ^ (!-/') (1-/)^ (!+/)«= (1-/0(1-/)^ (!+«)• (l + «r- 

and so on for any number of years. Each result again 
yields the formula (i +j) = (1 + a){i + z). 

This includes, of course, the case of § i, in which no 
partial payments are made,/jy', etc, beingthen zero. 

§6. 

One special case may seem to require separate consid- 
eration. Suppose the interest alone is annually paid and 
the principal redeemed at the end, as in the case of a 
bond not subject to a sinking fund. What correspond- 
ence between the two standards is then possible ? The 
foUowing tables answer this question, the first, for the 
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case where the wheat interest, the sécond, where the 
gold interest is annually paid. 



TABLE I. 



TASm II. 





Interest. 


Amount. 


Payment 


Principal. 


At beginning (Bashels^ 








1,000.00 


In I year . . . ' 




60.50 


1,060.50 


60.50 


1,000.00 


*• 2 years. . . 






<( 




<< 




"3 ** . 








<< 




<< 




"4 " . 








<< 




<< 




"5 '* . 








«< 




<< 




u 5 1. 








(< 




<< 




"7 " , 








<< 




<< 




«< 8 « 








(< 




<< 




"9 •* . 








<< 




<< 




" 10 " . 








<< 




1,060.50 


0.00 


At besrinnine ( DoIIats^ 








1,000.00 


In I year . . . ' 


y 


50.00 


1,050.00 


59.90 


990.10 


" 2 yeara. . 






49-50 


1.039.60 


59.31 


980.29 


"3 " , 


■ • 4 






49.01 


1,029.30 


58.72 


970.58 


"4 '• . 


> . 4 






48.53 


1,019.11 


58.14 


960.97 


"5 " 


• • 






48.05 


1,009.02 


57.56 


951.46 


"6 " , 


> • 4 






47.57 


999.03 


56.99 


942.04 


"7 " , 


> • 4 






47.15 




56.43 


932.76 


"8 " , 








46.63 


979.39 


55.87 


923.52 


"9 " . 


1 * t 






46.17 


969,69 


55.32 


914.37 


" 10 " , 


> • 1 






45.71 


960.08 


960.08 


0.00 



At befirinninflT (Bushels^ 








1,000.00 


In I year ... * 


' 


60.50 


1,060.50 


50.50 


1,010.00 


*' 2year9. 








61.10 


1,071.10 


51.00 


1,020.10 


«3 « . 








61.72 


i,o8i.{;2 


51.52 


1,030.30 


- 4 " . 








62.32 


1,092.62 


52.03 


1,040.59 


'•5 " . 








62.96 


1,103.55 


52.55 


1,051.00 


"6 " . 








63.59 


i»"4.59 


53.08 


1,061.51 


"7 " . 








64.22 


1,125.73 
1. 136.98 


53.61 


1,072.12 


"8 " . 








64.86 


54.14 


1,082.84 


"9 ** . 








65.51 


I. 148.35 


54.68 


1,093.67 


" 10 " . 








66.17 


1,159.84 


1,159.84 


0.00 


At befrinninfiT (DoHa'*^ 








1,000.00 


In I year ... * 


— — -/ 


50.00 


1,050.00 


50.00 


1,000.00 


" 2 years . 
« « . 

- 4 " . 
«5 « . 

"6 " . 








<< 
« 














« 














<< 














<< 








" 8 " ! 








« 














« 








« ^ « . 
" 10 •* . 








<< 














<< 




1,050.00 


0.00 
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From Table I, it wiU be seen that the case in the 
wheat standard, in which only the interest is annually 
paid and the principal redeemed in ten years is equiva- 
lent, step for step, in the gold standard to a series of 
small partial pajonents. Thus, instead of paying merely 
the annual interest of $50, the sum paid the first year is 
$59.90 reducing the principal by $9.90. At the end 
there is due $914.37 of principal and $45.71 of interest, 
making $960.08 in all, which at that date is, of course, 
precisely equivalent to the 1,060.50 bushels, the final 
payment in wheat 

On the other hand, the case in which the gold interest 
payments are kept up, corresponds to a series of wheat 
payments less than the annual interest, so that the un- 
paid interest accimiulated to the end makes the sum then 
due, 1,159.84 bu., of which 1,093.67 bu. are principal. 

It is thus clear that the case in which in one standard 
the interest is paid annually and the principal at the 
end, can be exactly matched in the other standard either 
by minute partial payments or minute arrears of interest 
Without such partial payments or arrears in one of the 
standards, the two would not be equivalent step for step. 
We shall see, however, that they would stiU be equiva- 
lent as a whole. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" PRESENT VALUE." 
§1. 

In practice, of course no such minute partial payments 
of principal or minute remissions of interest would be 
made. Any advantages to be derived f rom such calcula- 
tions of trifles would not be worth the trouble. But 
even if we destroy the precise step-for^step equivalence 
between the wheat and gold tables, we do not destroy 
their equivalence as a whole. The ^^present values " 
remain exactly equal. 

The ordinary definition of the " present value " of a 
given sum due at a future date is " that sum which put 
at interest today wiU * amount ' to the given sum at 
that future date." " Present value " and " amount " are 
thus correlative terms. In fact we may extend the pre- 
ceding definition to include the present value of past 
sums as the accumulated " amount " today of the past 
sum put at interest then. 

The literal meaning of " present value " implies that 
it is the actual market price today of a future sum due. 
This is, in fact, the case. We need not stop to prove it 
in theory, for we are all familiar with it in practice. 
Elaborate tables are constructed on this principle f or the 
practical use of insurance companies in calculating their 
premiums, and for brokers in determining the compara- 
tive merits of various bond investments. What we are 
here concemed with is applying the principle to our 
problem. 
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§2. 

If a debt of $1,000 is contracted today, interest being 
5^, the "present value" of all payments, principal and 
interest, by which that debt is to be liquidated is exactly 
$i,ooó.^ Again, the debt's present value, reckoned at a 
later date than the time of contract, is the " amount " of 
$1,000 at interest from the time of contract to that date, 
and this is true, whether or not any of the debt has al- 
ready been paid. Thus if the present values at the date 
of contract are computed for the gold and the wheat 
debts of the last chapter, they wiU be $1,000 and 1,000 
bushels, which are then equivalent. If the present val- 
ues one year later are taken they are $1,050 and 1060.50 
bushels which at that date are also equivalent, gold hav- 
ing appreciated i fo . 

Prom these familiar principles, it foUows that the 
present values of the two debts, reckoned at any date 
whatever, are identical whether the individual payments 
correspond or not. Thus, to take the case first referred 
to, suppose the wheat debt to be discharged as in Table I 
and the gold debt, as in Table II. The present value, at 
the date of contract, of the interest and principal, sepa- 
rately computed, wiU be -? 

Dollars. Bushels. 
Present value of aU interest payments .... 386.09 < 444.24 

priucipal due in 10 years . . 613.91 > 555.76 



II II 



** ** total 1000.00*0 1000.00 

If the present values (including " amounts " of past 

1 This and the otber general theorems on present value are not proved 
here becanse their proof is accessible in most treatises on interest, an- 
nuities, insurance, etc. See, ^. ^., the '* Encyclopsedia Britannica/' 
•* Annuities." 

*The symbol < is here used for *' is less than the equivalent of " 
and > for **Í8 more than the equivalent of.'' 
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interest) were computed 5 years after the date of tlie 
contract, the items would be : 

Dollara. Bushela. 

Interest 492-75 < 595-88 

Priucipal 783-53 > 745-50 

Total 1276.28*01341.38 

We thus see that it would be just as much a hardship 
to pay the high interest in wheat as to pay the more 
onerous principal in gold. 

« 

§3. 

The case of a perpetual annuity may be given special 
consideration. As is well known, the present value of a 
perpetual annuity is its " capitalized " value. Thus, if 
the rate of interest is taken at 5^, the present value of 
a perpetual annuity of $50 per annum is $1,000. Ap- 
plying the same principle to the wheat annuity of 60.50 
bushels and extending the previous reasoning, we find 
that the two annuities are equivalent. 

At first sight this seems impossible since 6^ ^ is a 
higher rate of interest than 5^. This is true in the 
numerical sense, and it is also true that the early pay- 
ments of 60.50 bushels are actually more valuable than 
$50. But after a certain time (in this case 19 years) the 
reverse is true, The igth payment of $50 in gold is 
worth 60.40 bushels while the 20th is worth 61.01 bush- 
els. That is, the recipient of the wheat annuity has at 
first a slight advantage over the recipient of the gold 
annuity which ceases and becomes a slight disadvantage 
after 19 years. 

§4. 

To derive the formula for the time at which the rela- 
tive values of the two annuities become reversed, let the 
rate of interest in gold be í, in wheat,/; let the two an- 
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nuities be D i and Bj\ their capitalized values being D 
and B {D </^ B 2.\. the beginning) and let x be the num- 
ber of years in which Bj is as valuable as or more val- 
uable than D i. Then 

Bushels. Dollars. 

At end of x years, - - - Bj > Di 
At end ol x -\- 1 years, - BJ < Di 

and since we know that in x years, D -o B {1 -^- a)' and 
hence Di ^o Bi(i -\- cíf ; and likewise in ;i: + i years, 
Z?z o ^ z (i + a)'^+ ^ , we see that the previous inequal- 
ities become : 

Boshels. Bushels. 

At end of x years, - Bj > Bi{\ + cíf 
At end of .r + i years, Bj < B i{i + ^z)-*' + ' 

which may be combined in the formula : 

í(i+flK<y<f(i+a)^+i 

:c<^-^Mp^<::c-^i. (8) 

— log(i+a) 

That is, X is the integral part of the number 

logy--jlogj 

log(i +a)' 

Thus, if /=.05, « = .oi, and hence alsoy=.o6o5, 
then 

\ ogj — log i ___ 2.7818 — 2^6990 __ .0828 _ ,Q ^ 
log(i+a) "~ .0043 """.0043"" 

Hence x = ig. 



CHAPTER V. 

VARYING RATES OF INTEREST AND APPRECIATION. 

§1. 

Hitherto we have assumed that the appreciation pro- 
ceeded (during the period of the contract) at a constant 
percentage rate per annum, and that the rate of interest 
(in one standard, and consequently in the other) remained 
constant also. The more general case is one in which 
these elements are changing. 

Beginning with a numerical case, let us suppose that 
the United States govemment is ofiFered an altemative 
loan, not in gold or " coin," but in gold or silver. Let 
it be known that loo gold doUars wiU remain at par the 
first year, but in two years wiU be worth 150 silver dol- 
lars, that is, gold wiU " appreciate," in the second year, 
50^ relatively to silver; also that in the third and 
fourth years it will appreciate 10% and 5^ respectively. 
We shall suppose that the rate of interest, if the con- 
tract be in gold, is 3 ^ f or each year of the contract 

Our problem is to discover what wiU be the interest 
in silver. It is perhaps already evident that it wiU be a 
different rate for each year. If the contract were made 
for one year only, the rate of interest in silver would 
also be 3^, since silver remains so far at par with gold. 
If the contract (or any unpaid part of it) were then re- 
newed for a second year, the rate of interest would be, 
by formula (3) : 

= .03 + .50 + .015 
= .545 

= 54j% 
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In like manner, we may deduce the rate of interest in 
each year, with the foUowing results : 

Gold Silver Appre- 

Standard. Btandard. datlon. 

istycar 3% 3 % 0% 

2cl year 3 54Í 50 

3d ycar 3 13^ 10 

4tliyear 3 8,^^ 5 

Etc. 

§2. 

The question arises, can a single " average " rate of 
interest be substituted f or the above irregular series ? 

We answer that such an average is not possible if the 
debtor has the option of arbitrary partial payments. 
If , f or instance, the average were 20 % , and the govem- 
ment could pay off at any time, it would evidently be 
tempted to refund the debt at the end of the second 
year, to which the lending syndicate would not agree. 
If , however, the conditions as to repayment are stipulated 
f or in advance, an average can easily be computed on the 
principle of present values. 

Suppose the govemment agrees to extinguish the 
debt in four years by paying at the end of successive 
years 20, 40, 30, and 10 millions (these to include " in- 
terest"). The present value of these sums is 66.321 
miUions, which is therefore the amount of the loan re- 
ceived from the syndicate. This sum is obtained by 
adding the present values of several payments. The 
present value of 20 miUions, due one year hence, is 

-?^ = 19.418 millions. 
1.03 

and of 40 miUions, due two years hence, is 

7 ^ r = 25. 136 milHons, 

(1.03) (1.545) 

for evidently if this be put at interest for one year at 
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3 fo , and the next at 54^ % it wiU amount to 40 miUions. 
Likewise the third and fourth payments have present 
values of 

-. ,, ^^ ,, r = 16.639 millions 

(i.03)(i.545)(i.i33) 

'° = 5. 128 miUioos. 



(i03)(i.54s)(i.i33)(i.o8i5) 



The sum of these four present values is 66.321 mil- 
lions. Now if we compute the present values of the 
four payments on the basis of a uniform rate of 20.26^ 
interest, we obtain the same sum, thus 



^^ = 16.631 txiillions 



(1.2026) 

40 ^^ /:,^ « 



(7:^=^7-'^9 

, ^^ ... = 17.250 
(1.2026)' 

'° s= 4.781 



(1.2026)^ 



I* 



«( 



Total, =66.321 

The separate present values are here fictitious, that is, 
no one of them is the actual present selling price of the 
future payment to which it refers, but the deviations so 
ofiEset each other that their sum is the actual present 
selling price of the whole set of future payments. It 
foUows from principles already stated that the debt, 
66.321 miUions, can be liquidated by precisely the same 
payments (20, 40, 30 and 10 miUions) whether the in- 
terest is reckoned separately at 3, 54>^, 13-^") ^^^ ^^% 
or uniformly at 20.26^. In fact the details of the book- 
keeping in the two cases are : 
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At3. 54i, n^xs>^ijs%' 


At 20.26% uniformly. 




(In MiUions.) 


(In MiUions.) 




Inter- 
est. 


Amount. 


Pay- 
ment. 


Prin- 
cipal. 


Inter- 
est. 


Amount. 


Pay- 
ment. 


Prin- 

cipal. 


Date 

In i year . 
In 2 years . 
In 3 years . 
In 4 years . 


• • • 

1.99 

26.33 
4^6i 

.75 


• • • 

68.31 
74.64 

39-25 
10.00 


20.00 
40.00 
30.00 
10.00 


66.32 

48.31 

34.64 

9.25 
0.00 


• • 

13-44 
12.11 

6.45 
1.68 


79.76 

71.87 

38.32 
10.00 


• 

20.00 
40.00 
30.00 
10.00 


66.32 
5976 

3i->i7 
8.32 
0.00 

t 



We thus see tliat 20.26 fo is the "average" of 3, 54 j4, 
13 A ^^^ 8i^^8 in the sense that, by it, the same pay- 
ments will cancel the same debt. It is not identical 
with the arithmetical average, which is 19.74%. 

§3- 

Let us suppose that the rate of appreciation of one 
standard in terms of the other is foreknown to be a^ the 
first year, a^ the second year, a^ the third year, and so 
on ; also, to be as general as possible, that the rates of 
interest in both standards are variable, being in the ap- 
preciating standard i^ the first year, /, the second, etc, 
and in the depreciating standard, j\y /„ etc. Let the 
final settlement occur in n years. Then, as in § 2, we 
may regard the contract as equivalent to a series of one- 
year contracts successively renewed in whole or in part, 
the difïerence being only that the terms are all made in 
advance. As equation (2) applies to each of these con- 
tracts, we have 

i-fy, = (i+«.)(i4-/j 

i4-y,=(i + «,)(! + ',) (9) 

i"+y„'=(i+«„)(i+ín) 
§4. 

To obtain an expression for the average rate of inter- 
est in either standard, i. e.^i^ (ory J, we require a given 
series of payments Z>^, Z>„ . . . D^ in the gold standard 
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(or their equivalent B^, ^,, . . . B^ in the silver 

standard). The aggregate present value of these 

payments, reckoned by the separate rates of interest, 
^'ii^'í) . . \{orj\,j\ . . yjis 



i+í".^ii-i-*.)(n-f;)^ ^(i+í,)(n-o... (i + o 

(or the corresponding expression in terms of ^'sand/'s). 
Now the " average " rate t^ must be such that if applied 
to the same set of payments it wiU make the same sum 
of present values ; that is, t^ is determined by 



(10) 

i + ^^(i + íJ(i + í;)"^- •"^(i + í\)(i + /,) . . (i + o 

and /, is determined by the corresponding formula in 
Rs and j 's. 

This equation has only one real and positive root or 
value of i^. It can readily be obtained by Horner's 
Method.^ We shall call z' and ;' the " actuarial aver- 
age" of í„ z„ • . i^ and of /„ /„ . . j\ re- 
spectively.* 

' For, by substituting for — ï-_, the single letter x and for — L_. 

I -h «a I -h í., 

r-, etc, the letters x., x^, etc, the equation becomes : 

In the example of { 2, the equation becomes : 

20 ;r -(- 40 ;r* + 30 ^r* + 10 AT* = 66 32 1 , 
the required root of which is ^ = .83155, 

which, applied to jr = ' . , gi ves j^ = . 2026 

• I + í» reduces to the " geometrical average " of i + 1„ i + í„ etc» 
when J9, = Z>, = . . = /?„_, = o. 
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§5- 

We may define the average rate of appreciation of one 
of the two standards in terms of the other as that rate 
which would connect the two average interest rates if 
the latter were actual (instead of averages of actual) rates.* 
That is, the average appreciation, a^, is given by the 
equation 

i+ya=(i+o(i+o 

or g, =- ^» ~ V (11) 

• I +ía 

Thus in the example of §1, the average silver interest 
is 20.26^. and gold interest 3^ so that 

^__. 2026 — .03 ^f-^f. 

«a= — i = .1070, 

1 + .03 

or 16.76%. This average is not identical with the 
arithmetical average of o, 50, 10 and 5%s, which would 
be 16.25%, ^^^ í^ it identical with that rate which if 
uniform would result in four years in the same jJiver- 
gence between silver and gold as was produced by the 
four successive rates o, 50, 10 and 5%s; this would be 
14.70%. For the statistical purposes of Part II., how- 
ever, the latter method is adopted for simplicity and is 
doubtless correct within the limit of error. 

§ 6. 

It may seem that the subject of this chapter can have 
no practical application. In Part II we shall see that 
this is not the case. A government bond, for instance, is 
a promise to pay a specific series of future sums, the 
price of the bond is the present value of this series and 

' It may be proved that this defínition of a^, satisíies the general 
condition of an average, viz., that a^ reduces to a,, a,» etc, when the 
latter are all equal, whether z,, «,, etc (^caá j\,j\, etc,) be aU equal 
or not. 
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the " interest realized by the investor " as computed by 
actuaries is nothing more nor less than the " average" 
rate of interest in the sense above defined. Of course 
the investor puts no specific values on the individual 
yearly rates of interest of which the " interest realized " 
is the average, but that this interest is truly an average 
is attested both by the comparative stability of the rate 
of interest realized on long time bonds as compared with 
the fluctuations of the rate of interest in the short time 
money market ( a stability which the rate realized on the 
bonds does not possess when near maturity* ) and by the 
fact that interest realized on a very long bond, say 50 
years, is often lower than on a 25 years' bond. This is 
explainable by the prevailing opinion that interest tends 
to fall, so that if the 50 years' investment were in two 
successive bonds of 25 years each, the interest realized 
in the second would be lower than in the first. The 
" actuarial average " of the two is equal to the interest 
realized on the 50 years' bond. 

> This is abundaiitly verífíed by market quotations, as is also the 
fact that the interest realized to hini who buys a bond and seUs it 
again in a short time is even more varíable than rates on money. 
Thus, if iii a fortnight ( in which no interest falls due ) the bond ad- 
vauces yi^ the speculator realizes at the rate of about 3% per annnm ; 
if the ríse is >^, he realizes over 12%. The investor who holds a bond 
a long timc realizes an interest which is an '* average " of the oscinat- 
ing rates of those who speculate during the interím. 



^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

ZERO AND NEGATIVE INTEREST. 

§1. 

Having established the truth and generality of the 
principle i +/ = ( i + ^) (i + ^), we next inquire what 
limits, if auy, are imposed on the three magnitudes 
y, a^ i. The foregoing equation seems to require that, 
when the appreciation is sufficiently rapid, the rate of 
interest in the upward moving standard should be zero 
or negative. Thus if a =/, the equation gives us t= o. 
Again if a > y then t < o. For instance, if /, the rate 
of interest in wheat, is 8^ and if gold appreciates rela- 
tively to wheat 20% per annum, we have i + .08 = 
(i + .20) (i + i) whence i= — .10 ; that is, the rate of 
interest in gold would be minus 10 fo 1 

Now it is clear that negative interest is impossible. 
Any possessor of $100 of gold (or its equivalent in goods 
which can be sold for gold) would hoard the gold rather 
than lend it at a loss. That is, the relation í < o ís im- 
possible and therefore also a>y is impossible. Thus 
our magnitudes are restricted within certain limits, viz., 

í >o 

(12) 
a^j 

or, in words, the rate of interest in a money which can 
be hoarded (without trouble, risk or expense) can never 
sink below zero and the money itself can never undergo 
an expected appreciation (relatively to another standard) 
greater than the rate of interest in that standard. 
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§ 2. 

This last result wiU not seem mysterious when we re- 
flect that the same canse, viz., hoarding, which prevents 
the interest f rom being negative also checks the expected 
rate of appreciation. An example will make this clear. 
It is a familiar fact that the expected rate of appreciation 
of real estate (relatively to money) can never be more 
rapid than the rate of interest (in money). If the latter 
is 5^, the (money) value of land can never advance 
faster than 5 fo per annum except when that advance is 
unforeseen. 

The explanation is simple. If it were foreknown that 
certain land values would rise 10 ^, owners would be 
able to make twice as much by holding as by selling 
and investing the proceeds at 5^. The land would be 
hoarded. This decreases the supply and sends up the 
price until it is within at least 5 ^ of the expected sell- 
ing price one year hence. It thus happens that holding 
city lots f or speculation comes to be regarded as a regular 
investment from which the same return is to be ex- 
pected as f rom investing in a productive enterprise. The 
same could be said of wheat, cotton, or other specula- 
tion. Hoarding money is but a particular form of 
" holding for a rise." In all cases the process tends to 
lessen the rise — ^not to obliterate it but to make it equal 
to the rate of interest (in the standard in which the rise 
itself is measured). 

In the case of appreciating money we saw that, of the 
two conditions t^ o and a ^j\ the first was the more ob- 
vious, while in the case of appreciating real estate the 
second was the more obvious. The reason is that in 
both cases we are accustomed to think in terms of 
money. We say, " the rate of interest cannot be nega- 
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tive," " the expected rise of real estate cannot exceed 
tlie rate of interest," but, as we have seen, each of these 
statements implies another. It may strike the reader as 
a new idea that land speculation presents an actually 
existing case of zero interest. And yet this is undoubt- 
edly so, if we take as our standard an acre of speculative 
land. The land speculator is " making money " but not 
" making land." His 100 acres remains 100 acres. We 
could even imagine all loan contracts translated from 
" doUars '* into " acres " (though stiU keeping money as 
the medium). A debt of 100 " acres " would be liquid- 
ated one year hence by 100 " acres " and interest would 
be niL There is no intrinsic reason why this same zero 
interest (for absolutely safe loans) might not sometime 
be true of money, and this without implying any change 
in the abundance of capital. 

§3- 

It is important to emphasize the fact that these limits 
imposed on the magciitudes t and a come from the possi- 
bility of hoarding money without loss. If the money were 
a perishable commodity, such as fruit, the limit would be 
pushed into the region of negative quantities. One can 
imagine a loan based on strawberries or peaches con- 
tracted in summer and payable in winter with negative 
interest^ Or, again, we may define a " doUar" as con- 
sisting of a constantly increasing number of grains of 
gold.* If the weight doubles yearly, such "doUars" 
cannot be hoarded without growing fewer with time, 
and if interest was previously 5 ^ it will now be minus 
47>^^, for he who borrows $100 (2580 grains) to-day 

*Cf. Bohm-Bawerk, " Positive Theory of Capital," pp. 252, 297. 
' Such a defínition for either the gold or silver " pound" Í8 implied 
in Professor PoxweU's proposal for a "climbing" tatio. 
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will pay back $52.50 (2709 grains) one year hence. 
Again we find a real example by recumng to land 
speculation. Since to hold land usually involves paying 
taxes upon it, the rate of interest in terms of such 
" acres" is often, in actual fact, negative. 

§4- 

In this connection, an apparent difficulty needs to be 
explained. If gold should appreciate up to the maxi- 
mum limit so that the interest rate were zero for safe 
loans, would not all investment cease? What object 
would a capitalist have in investing when he could gain 
as much by hoarding ? Nothing could be more natural 
than the fallacy here involved and we ought not to be 
surprised on finding it among the arguments of certain 
bimetallists. For example, the Free Coinage Conven- 
tion at Memphis, Tenn., a year ago, adopted the foUow- 
ing resolution : " The demonetization of either silver or 
gold means a fall in the prices of commodities, a dimi- 
nution of the profits of legitimate btiisiness, a continuing 
increase in the burden of debts, with consequent hard 
times, idle labor and idle capital^ the increasing value 
of money promising a surer return to a hoarded dollar 
than to an invested one^ 

The error here contained is the ancient confusion of 
capital and money. It is true that a limited^ amount 
of gold would be withdrawn and hoarded, but this 
would not check the investment of capital any more 
than the similar withdrawal of so much copper. If a 
hoarded doUar yields a " sure retum,'* a hoarded dollar^s 

> As in the case of land, the hoarding would reach ita limit when it 
had raiaed the valne (marginal ntility) of present money up to the 
present valne of futnre money. Hoarding beyond this point would 
bring I088. 

3 
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worth of goods as surely brings loss. The possessois of 
stocks of cotton or grain, machinery or ships, the prices 
of which are falling, have no disposition to keep them 
unemployed. A retail dealer fills his store with carpets 
and gives the wholesale dealer his note f or three months. 
He is said to borrow " money" but he really borrows 
carpets. He may pay no (money) interest and yet the 
wholesaler gains by the loan. He is saved a loss in the 
(money) value of the carpets which he would have in- 
curred had he failed to get rid of them. In terms of 
carpets he may be making 5^. Similar considerations 
apply when the loan is negotiated through a third party, 
as a bank, and apply in fact to all forms of loans and 
investments. But the case supposed is so highly hypo- 
thetical and the error involved has been so often ex- 
plained * that no f urther treatment of it seems necessary 
here. However turned or twisted and from whatever 
point of view examined, lending " money" at no per 
cent. may under certain circumstances be a very profita- 
ble transaction. It goes without saying that the fore- 
going conclusions apply only to "pure" or "net" 
interest. That part of market interest representing 
risk, and that part representing commissions for transact- 
iug the business of lending and borrowing would not 
disappear. 

^E,g, F. A. Walker, "Money," (New York, 1878), p. 94. 



PART II. FACTS. 
CHAPTER VII. 

INTRODUCTION. 
§ I. 

No study of the relation between appreciation and in- 
terest would be complete without verification by facts. 
In imaginary iUustrations, such as those used in Part I, 
it is easy to make calculations agree to the last decimal 
place ; but the figures in which we are really interest- 
ed must come from actual market quotations. Through 
these alone can we test our assuihption that foresight in 
regard to the appreciation or depreciation of money ac- 
tually exists. 

At the outset the question arises, how can a merchant 
be said to f oresee the appreciation of money ? Appreci- 
ation is a subtle conception. Few business men have 
any clear ideas about it. Economists disagree as to its def- 
inition, and statisticians as to its measurement. If you 
ask a merchant whether he takes account of appreciation, 
he wiU say he never thinks of it, that he always regards 
a dollar as a doUar. Other things may change in terms 
of money, but money itself he is accustomed to think 
of as the one fixed thing. But though we do ordinarily 
regard the value of a dollar as a fixed magnitude, this 
does not really prevent our taking account of its changes. 
In our daily life we think of the earth as fixed, but we 
virtually take account of its rotation whenever we speak 
of sunrise or sunset. During a period of inflation the 
ordinary man conceives the premium on gold as a rise of 
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gold not a fall of money. But if he takes account of 
rising wages and rising prices lie arrives at the same re- 
sults as if he had thought of falling money. We need 
not ascribe to the practical man any knowledge of 
" absolute " appreciation, but whatever absolute apprecia- 
tion is, it is included, though unseparated, in the practical 
man^s forecast in terms of money of all the economic 
elements which concern him — ^prices of his product, 
cost of living, wages of his workmen, and so forth. If 
he expects falling prices and rising wages, as is of ten the 
case, he may be said to foresee an appreciation of gold 
as defined by the ordinary bimetallist and at the same 
time a depreciation as measured by difiiculty of attain- 
ment. What is more, he takes account of the relative 
importance, as affecting himself , of the various changes 
which he expects, and not of their relative importance 
in the elaborate averages of the statistician, averages 
which may emphasize some commodity or some labor 
whose fluctuations have absolutely no concern for him. 
His effort is not to predict the index numbers of Sauer- 
beck or Conrad, but so to foresee his own economic fu- 
ture as to make reasonably correct decisions, and in par- 
ticular to know what he is about when contracting a loan. 
If gold appreciates in such a way or in such a sense that 
he expects a shrinking margin of profit, he will be cau- 
tious about borrowing unless interest falls ; and this very 
unwiUingness to borrow, lessening the demand in the 
" money market," wiU bring interest down. Further 
explanation of this process is postponed to Chapter X. 

§ 2. 

Before proceeding to specific statistics, it is important 
to emphasize the broad fact that in general, business fore- 
sight exists and that the accuracy and power of this f ore- 
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sight is greater today than ever before. It is one of the 
distinguishing marks of modem business. Multitudes 
of trade joumals and investors' reviews have their sole 
reason for existence in supplying data on which to base 
prediction. Every chance for gain is eagerly watched. 
An active and intelligent speculation is constantly going 
ou which, so far as it does not consist of fictitious 
and gambling transactions, perforras a well known 
and provident function for society. Is it reasonable 
to believe that foresight, which is the general rale, has 
an exception as applied to falling or rising prices ? Or, 
if so, can the academic bimetallist assume himself pos- 
sessed of a foresight of which he says the practical man 
is incapable ? It is the practical man's business to fore- 
see. It is he who first gathers the facts and statistics on 
which forecasts must be based. It is he who watches 
the trend of past price movements and notes the slight- 
est signs of a change. And it is in his trade journals 
that we find the first discussions of the probable effect of 
gold discoveries or silver legislation on prices and trade. 
The theorist can aid in these predictions only by sup- 
plying or correcting the principles on which they are 
constracted. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

GOLD AND PAPER. 
§1. 

General evidence that an expected change in the value 
of money has an effect on the rate of interest can be ob- 
tained from several sources. Municipalities often íind 
they can sell gold bonds at better terms than currency 
or coin bonds. The very desire of lenders to insert a 
gold clause in their contracts is strong proof that they 
are wiUing to yield something for it. This was strik- 
ingly shown in California^ during the war inflation 
period, where for a time, gol<d contracts could not be en- 
forced and in consequence interest rates were very high. 

During a period of progressive paper inflation it is also 
true that interest is high even when the contract is 
drawn on a paper basis. As we shall see at a later stage, 
this was partially true during the civil war, though its 
effect was not very pronounced owing to the over san- 
guine hopes of an early termination of the war and a 
return to a specie basis. It was also true during the 
currency troubles in the thirties. Raguet wrote : * " In 
the six months before the suspension of '37, although 
the amount of the currency was greater than it had ever 
been before in the United States, yet the scarcity of 
money was so great that it commanded from ifo to 3 ^ 
per month." It would be unsafe to found much infer- 
ence on these facts. Their significance may be partly 

^ Bernard Moses, " Legal Tender Notes in California,'* Quarterly 
Joumal o/ EconotnicSy October, 1892, p. 15. 

* '* Currency and Banking/ ' (1S39), p. 139 ; alsoSumner, " History of 
Banking," (1896), p. 264. 
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or whoUy different. But they raise a presumption in 
favor of the theory here advanced and against the theory 
that the rate of interest is lowered by inflation of the 
currency. 

§2. 

A definite test must be sought where two standards 
are simultaneously used. An excellent case of this kind 
is supplied by two kinds of United States bonds, one 
payable in coin and the other in currency. From the 
prices which these bonds fetch in the market it is pos- 
sible to calculate the interest realized to the investor. 
The currency bonds are known as currency sixes and 
mature in 1898 and 1899. ^^^ ^^^^ bonds selected for 
comparison are the 4^s of 1907. The foUowing table 
gives the rates of interest realized in the two standards 
together with the premium on gold. 

RATES OP INTHREST RKAIJZED PROM DATE8 MENTIONED 

TO MATURITY.» 











Priceof 












: Coin. 


Currency. 






Coin. 


Currency. 






6.4 




Gold. 








Jan., 


1870 . 


5.4 


TI9.9 


Jan., 1879 • • 


3.7 


4.5 


July, 


, 1870 . 


5.8 


5.1 


II2.2 


Jan., 1880 . . 


3.8 


4.0 


Jan , 


1871 . 


6.0 


5.3 


110.8 


Jan., 1881 . . 


3.3 


3.4 


July, 


, 1871 . 


5.8 


50 


II3-2 


Jan., 1882 . . 


30 


3.5 


Jan., 


1872 . 


5.3 


4.9 


109.5 


Jan., 1883 . . 


2.9 


3-3 


July 


, 1872 . 


56 


5.0 


II3-9 


Jan., 1884 . . 


2.6 


2.9 


Jan., 


1873 ■ 


5.7 


5.1 


III. 9 


May, 1885 . . 


2.7 


2.7 


Jnly 


► 1873 . 


5.4 


50 


"53 


Jan., t886 . . 


2.6 


2.6 


Jan., 


1874 . 


5.0 


5.0 


110.3 


Jan., 1887 . . 


2.3 


2.6 


July 


, 1874 . 


5-0 


4.9 


IT0.7 


Mar., 1888 . . 


2.3 


2.9 


Jan., 


1875 . 


5.1 


4 7 


112.6 


Jan., 1889 . . 


2.2 


2.6 


July 


, 1875 . 


5.1 


4.4 


117.0 


May, 1890 . . 


2.X 


2.6 


fan., 


1876 . 


4.7 


4.4 


T12.9 


July, 1891 . . 


2.4 


3.0 


July 


, 1876 . 


4.5 


4.2 


112.3 


Jan., 1892 . . 
Mar., 1893 . . 


2.6 


3.1 


Jan. 


. 1877 . 


4.5 


4.4 


107.0 


2.8 


3.1 


July 


, 1877 . 


4.4 


4.3 


105.4 


Nov., 1894 . . 


2.7 


3.5 


Jan. 


, 1878 


5.0 


4.6 


102.8 


Aug., 1895 . . 


2.8 


3.6 


July 


, 1878 . 


3.9 


4.4 


T00.7 


Aug., 1896 . . 


3.2 


4.3 



^ This table has been obtained by the aid of the usual brokers' bond 
tables. In the case of currency bonds, it was only necessary to deduct 
accrued interest (if any) from the quoted price and look in the table 
for the interest which corresponds to the price so found and the num- 
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Several points in this table deserve notice. The quo- 
tations for 1894, '95, '96 show a considerably higher rate 
of interest in the currency standard than in the coin stand- 
ard as well as a higher rate in both standards than in 
previous years. The difïerence is between 2.7% and 
3.5^ in 1894, and between 3.2% and 4.3^ in 1896. 
Both the increase and the wedging apart of the two rates 
are explainable as efFects of the free silver proposal and 
its incorporation (July 1896) in the platform of the 
Democratic party. A free silver law would certainly re- 
duce the value of returns f rom currency bonds and possi- 
bly also of those from coin bonds. If the mere dread of 
inflation has this effect, it might be supposed that, dur- 
ing the period of actual inflation, the discrimination in 
f avor of coin bonds would be even greater. But we find 
the exact opposite to be true. In 1870 the investor 
made 6.4 % in gold but was wiUing to accept a return of 
only 5.4% in currency. This fact becomes intelligible 
in the light of the theory which has been explained. It 
meant the hope of resumption. Just because paper was 
so depreciated there was a prospect of a great rise in its 
value. It was not until 1878 when the prospect of a 
further rise disappeared that the relative position of the 
two rates of interest was reversed. After resumption in 
1879 the two remained very nearly equal for several 
years until recent fears of inflation again produced a 
divergence. 

ber of years to maturity. In the case of gold bonds, since the quota- 
tions are given in currency, it is necessary to divide the quoted price 
by the price of gold in order to obtain their price in gold (i. tf., 
"coin'*) and then proceed as above indicated. The quotations of 
prices of bonds and gold are the *'opening" prices for the months 
named and are taken froni the Financial Rcview^ 1895, the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle, the (New York) Bankers* Magazine 
and the Bankers^ Almanac, After 1884, January quotations were not 
always available. 



*^ 
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§3. 

We have found so far tliat the facts agree with the 
theory previously laid down. But it is necessary further 
to inquire how close is this agreement. For this pur- 
pose, the figures just given are of little vahie. They 
represent the rates of interest realized for the periods be- 
tween the dates named and the times at which the bonds 
mature. These periods are not the same for the two 
bonds. As has been explained such a rate of interest is 
a sort of average of the rates of interest for the individual 
years of the periods in question. Thus, in the foregoing 
table, the rate of interest in currency opposite January, 
1870, is 5.4^. This is the rate realized between 1870 and 
1899. It is a sort of average of, say, the raterealized be- 
tween 1870 and 1879 and between 1879 and 1899. As 
we shall see the former was 6.3^ and the latter, 4.5^. 

It is clear that we must seek the rates of interest in 
the two standards for the same periods. In the foUow- 
ing table the periods sclected terminateon Jan. i, 1879, 
the dateof resumption of specie payments. We may 
say, to fix our ideas, that the figures represent the rate of 
interest realized to investors who buy the bonds at the 
dates mentioned and sell them on January i, 1879 5 ^^^ 
it is obviously unnecessary to consider the bonds as ac- 
tually either bought or sold, but only as owned. This 
is no new use of terms. Business men reckon securities 
in their assets at their market prices and if these prices 
rise or fall they count themselves as gainers or losers. 
This gain (or loss) added to the annual interest receipts 
and properly distributed over the time considered gives 
the rate of interest realized. 
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RATES OF INTEREST REALIZKD FROM 


DATES MENTIONED TO JAN- 


UARY X, 1879, (Datb op 


Rbsumption>). 






Coln. 




Appreciation of Cnrrency in Gold. 




Currency. 












Expected. 


Actual. 




J' 


• 


a 




January. 1870. . . 


71 


6.3 


.8 


2.1 


July, 1870 .... 


6.2 


5-7 


.5 


1.4 


January, 1871 . . . 


6.7 


6.3 


.4 


1-3 


July, 1871 .... 


6.4 


5-7 


.7 


1.8 


January, 1872. . . 


5.9 


5-7 


.2 


Ï.3 


July, 1872 .... 


6.2 


5.7 


•5 


2 I 


Januarv, 1873. . • 


6.5 


6.2 


.3 


2.0 


July, 1873 .... 


6.2 


6.0 


.2 


2.8 


January, 1874. . . 


5.6 


61 


—.5 


2.1 


July. 1874 .... 


5.7 


5.8 


—.1 


2.4 


January, 1875. • • 


6.0 


5-4 


.6 


31 


July, 1875 .... 


6.1 


4.2 


1.8 


4.9 


January, 1876, . . 


5-4 


41 


1.2 


4.3 


July, 1876 .... 


5.2 


2.4 


2.7 


4.9 


January, 1877 . . . 


5-5 


4.0 


1.4 


3.5 


July, 1877 .... 


5.7 


3.1 


2.5 


3.6 


January, 1878. . . 


8.2 


6.0 


2.1 


2.8 


July, 1878 .... 


4.8 


2.6 


2.1 


1.4 



^ Since the fígures in this table represent therates of interest which 
will render the "present value,'* at the date of purchase, of all the 
future benefíts to January, 1879, cqual to the purchase price, they can 
be calculated by Horner's method as indicated in Chapter V. But the 
method which has been adopted is less laborions, as it enables us to 
use the bond tables. It can best be explained by an example. The 
opening price, January, 1870, of currency 6*s was 109)^, and Jauuary, 
1879, ïi9/^» which require no correction for accrued interest. Our 
problem is, if a man spends $\o()% in 1870 and receives $ii9}4 in 
1879 ^tb $6 per annum (semi-annually) iu the meantime, what rate 
of interest does he realize? Now it is clear that the answer is the 
.same if all the benefits and sacrifices involved are doubled or halved 
or increased or decreased in any common ratio. Let us thetr divide 
them all by i. JgK- Then ^91.3 would be paid in 1870 for $100 due in 
1879, ^^^ 15*02 per annum in the meantime. That is, the interest 
realized is exactly as if the bond were a 5.02% bond maturing in 1879 
and bought at 91.3 in 1870. This can readily be obtained from the 
bond tables by interpolating between the figures for a s% and a 5}4% 
bond purchased at 91.3 and having 9 years to run. For a 5% bond 
we obtain 6.28%, and for a 5}ú% bond, 6.Sí%, Hence for a 5.02% 
bond the result is 6.30%, or 6.3%, The third column gives what may 
be called the expected rate of appreciation of currency in terms of 
gold, that is, that rate of appreciation wbich would have made the 
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From this table we see that the interests realized for 
the period, January, 1870 to January, 1879, were, incoin, 
7.1^, and in currency, 6.3%, which, according to the 
formula i + / = ( i + í ) ( i + a ), gives a rate of appre- 
ciation of .8%. This may be called the " expected ap- 
preciation ". The actual rate of appreciation was 2.1%. 
That is, the estimated appreciation was about two-fifths 
of the appreciation as it really turned out Thus those 
who held currency sixes had the better investment. In 
fact it is well known that many speculators grew rich by 
exchanging gold bonds for currency bonds at this time. 
The table shows the same misjudgment in July, 1870, 
January, 1871, and July, 1871. From then to July, 
1874, the outlook for resumption grew gloomy, due no 
doubt to the strong greenback sentiment. The inflation 
bill of 1874 actually produced a prospect of negative 
appreciation, t. e.y depreciation. This bill was vetoed by 
President Grant, and in December of that year the biU 
for resumption was passed by the Senate. Accordingly 
January, 1875, opened with a more hopeful estimate. 
The bill became law on the i^th of January and there 
was an immediate rise in the " expected " appreciation 
which, from then on, averaged 2%. But during the 
same period the actual appreciation from the dates named 

two interest rates equally proíltable. It is obtained from the formula 
I -\-j=f(í 4-í) (i + <*)• The last column gives the actual rate of ap- 
preciatiou between the dates mentioned and January i, 1879. This 
is calculated from the quoted príces of gold. Thus the opening príce 
of gold Januarj, 1870, was 119.9» and January, 1879, ^^* Hence 
currency appreciated in nine years in the ratio 100 to 119.9, which Í8 
at the rale of 2.1% per annum. If the appreciation proceeded uni- 
formly this method would be stríctly correct. As It is, a more elabo- 
rate luethod would be required, in accordance with the prínciples ex- 
plained in Chapter V, to take account fully of the fluctuations of the 
annual appreciation. But for our present purposes, and for results 
worked out to but one decimal place, the simpler method here 
adopted is sufficiently correct 
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to January, 1879, averaged 3.6%, so that even after the 
government promised resumption, investors and specula- 
tors did not put implicit confidence in that promise, the 
" expected " appreciation being only a little more than 
half the actual appreciation. This corresponds to the 
well knowu fact that the resumption act was then looked 
upon as a political manoeuvre, likely to be repealed. 

§4. 

It should be observed that the method employed to 
determine the rate of interest realized is open to one 
danger. It correctly represents the rate of interest act- 
ually realized between two dates, but, unless the later of 
the two dates is maturity, it does not necessarily repre- 
sent the rate of interest expected at the first date. The 
investor could not know in January, 1870, what the price 
of bonds would be in January, 1879, unless the bonds 
matured at that time. To compare, in 1870, the relative 
advantages of coin and currency bonds for the period 
1870-79, a forecast was necessary, not only of the rela- 
tion of currency to gold, but also of the prices of the two 
bonds in 1879. These prices in tum depend on a new 
forecast made in 1879. It follows that a mistake in this 
forecast of 1879 and embodied in the prices of that year 
wiU affect the rate of interest realized between 1870 and 
1879 in the same manner as a mistake of the o|íposite 
kind in the forecast of 1870. 

But in most cases the method given is sufficiently 
exact. For, although in 1870 it would have been im- 
possible to predict exactly the prices of the two bonds in 
1879, y^^ i^ ^^ usually be depended upon that any great 
change in price is apt to aflfect both alike (provided they 
have approximately the same time to run) and thus 
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eliminates itself for the most part in the comparison. 
For this reason it is cleariy better to take bonds whose 
dates of maturity approximately correspond, in order 
that any abnormal influence in 1879 may ajffect both 
alike, than to take, for instance, currency sixes of 1899 
and coin bonds of 1881. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GOLD AKD SILVER. 
§1. 

We turn next to the problem of the monetary disturb- 
ance since 1873. The question whether the relations 
between debtor and creditor have been disturbed during 
this period resolves itself simply into the question 
whether the rate of interest has been properly adjusted. 
If it be discovered that this adjustment was inadequate 
it is still of great importance to find out how much the 
debtor has lost or gained. The comparison must be be- 
tween gold and silver contracts in the same market and 
with the same security. Such contracts are fortunately 
available in the London market of government securities. 
The loans of India have been raised partly in gold and 
partly in silver, and both forms of securities are bought 
and sold in Ivondon.^ The interest on the silver bonds 
is paid by draft on India. The sums actually received 
in English money depend on the state of the exchanges. 
The rate of interest in the silver standard is calculated 
in the same way as for gold bonds in the last Chapter.* 

The results are contained in the foUowing table : 

^ The silver bonds or ^* rupee paper *' were issued to raise loans in 
India, but they have also beeu enfaced for payment in England 
and in 1893-4 some Rz 25,000,000 were on the London books. 
— Burdett's ''OflScial Intelligencer", (1894), p. 75. 

' Thus in 1880 the average price paid in London for " nipee paper ' 
of face value i,ooo Rs yieldiug 4% or 40 Rs per aunum was jCj^. In 
order to fínd the rate of interest realized by the investor, we must 
translate ;f 79 into silver. The average rate of exchange in 1880 was 
2od. per rupee. Hence £j() were equivalent to 948 rupees. That is, 
speakiug iu terms of silver (or, more exactly, in terms of exchange 
on India), the price of a 4% bond was 94 8, which, treatedas a perpet- 
ual annuity, yields the investor 4.3%. In the same year, an India 
gold bond yielded 3.6%. 
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RATKS OP INTHREST RSAUZED FROM DATES NAMED TO 
MATURITY OR IN PKRPETUITY.» 



1865 

1868 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 . . . . 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 . . 

1889 

1890, ist half, . 

1890, 2nd half. 

1891 

1892 . . . . 

1893 

1894 

1895 



Sllvcr.» 



1.3 
4.3 
4.3 
4.1 
3-9 
3-9 

3.9 

4.0 

4.1 

41 

4.2 

4.4 

4.3 
4.0 

3.9 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.T 
4.0 

39 
3.8 

3-9 
3 9 

3.4' 



Gold.» 



4.1 
4.0 
4.0 
3.8 
3.7 
3.7 
3.8 
3.6 
3-7 
3.7 
3.9 
3.7 
3.6 

3.4 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
3-5 
3.5 
3.4 

3.1 
30 
30 

3.1 
.VI 

31 
30 
3.0 
2.8 



Difference. 



.2 

•3 

.3 

.3 
.2 

.2 

.1 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.7 

.7 
.6 

.4 

.7 
.8 

.6 

.6 

.7 
i.o 
i.i 
i.o 

.8 

.7 
.8 

•9 

.9 
.6 



Exchange on 

India. 

Pence per rupee. 



23.2 
23.0 
23.6 
23.2 
22.6 
22.4 
22.2 
21.9 
20.5 
20.9 
20.2 

19.7 
20.0 
19.9 

195 
19.5 
19.5 
18.5 

17.5 
17.2 

16.5 

16.5 

17.6 

19.3 
17. 1 

15-3 
15.0 

13.5 
13.4 



* This table is formed from averages of (usually teu) quotations 
distríbuted thronji^h each year, taken from the EconotHtst, the Inves- 
tor*s Monthly Manual^ and the (London) Banker*s Magazine, The 
fonrth column is founded on the table in the Report of the Indian 
Currency Committee, (1893), p. 27, butis corrected to apply to calen- 
dar instead of official years. 

' The quotation from which the interest was computed for 1895 is 
^oi* 3l^ % nipee paper. All other quotations are for 4 % *8. The 4 % 's 
were repayable on three months* notice ; this notice was given in 
1894, and the bonds redeemed or converted into 3>^ %'s before 
the close of the year. To obtain the rate of interest realized, the 
London quotations in pounds sterling are first converted into mpees 
at the current rates of exchauge, and then the bonds are treated as 
perpetual annuities. The results diífer from those given in the Inves- 
tor's Monthly Afanualf because the rupee is there converted at a con- 
ventional value, not the market value. 

'To 1880 inclusive the íigures refer to 4%'fi, repayable October, 
1888 or later ; those of 1881-84 ^^ ^or ^}í %*8 maturing in 19 31, and 
those for 1885-95 are for 3 %*s maturing in 1948. 
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From this table it will be seen that the rates realized 
to investors in bonds of the two standards differed but 
slightly until 1875, when the fall of Indian exchange 
began. The average difference before 1875 was ,2% 
while the average difference since 1875 ^^ ht^^n .7%, 
or more than three times as much. 

From 1884 exchange fell much more rapidly than be- 
fore, and the difference in the two rates of interest rose 
accordingly, amounting in one year to i.i^. Since 
the two bonds were issued by the same govemment, 
possess the same degree of security, are qnoted side by 
side in the same market and are in fact similar in all 
important respects except in the standard in which they 
are expressed, the results afford substantial proof that 
the fall of exchange (af ter it ouce began) was discounted 
in advance. Of course investors did not form perfectly 
definite estimates of the future fall, but the fear of a fall 
predominated in varying degrees over the hope of a rise. 

The year 1890 was one of great disturbance in ex- 
changes, the average for the first six months being 17.6 
and for the last six months 19.3. The gold price of 
the silver bonds rose from an average for the first six 
months of 73.8 to 83.5 for the last six months, but the 
rise in their silver price was only from 100.6 to 103.7, 
showing that the increase of confidence in the " future 
of silver" was not great and in fact only reduced the 
disparity in the interest from i.o to .8^. 

This great rise in exchange and the slight revival in 
silver securities occurred simultaneously with the pas- 
sage of the Sherman act of July, 1890, by which the 
United States was to purchase four and a half miUion 
ounces of silver per month. There can be little doubt 
that the disturbance was due in some measure to the 
operatiou or expected operation of that law. 
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This is not the only case in which the relative prices of 
rupee paper and gold bonds were probably ajffected by po- 
litical action. The smallest difference (since 1874) in 
the two rates of interest occurs in 1878, which was the year 
of the Bland act and the first intemational monetary 
conference. 

After the closure of the Indian mints on June 26, 1893, 
exchange rose from 14.7 to 15.9, the gold price of rupee 
paper from 62 to 70 and consequently its rupee price 
from 101.2 to 105.7. 

§2. 

The preceding comparisons serve to establish the in- 
fluence of the divergence between the standards on the 
rates of interest, but afford no measure of that influence. 
The rates of interest which have been deduced for gold 
bonds were the rates realized if the bonds were held to 
maturity. The rupee bond had no fixed date of matur- 
ity and had to be treated as a perpetual annuity, although 
it differed from such an annuity in being terminable by 
the government at par on three months' notice. 

In order to measure the extent to which the fall of sil- 
ver was allowed f or by investors, it is necessary to exam- 
ine the rates realized during specified periods. The fol- 
lowing table gives the rates realized between the first 
five and the last five years of the period of falling ex- 
change. 
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RATES OF INTBREST REALIZED ON INDIA BONDS FOR PERIODS 

SPECIFIED.i 





Sllver. 

• 

J 


Gold. 

• 

t 


Apprrciation of Gold 1N 

SILVB&. 




Estimated. 

a 


Actual. 


1875-91 .... 

1876-92 .... 

1877-93 .... 

i87a-94 .... 
1879-95 .... 


4.1 
4.3 
4.5 

4.6 
4.8 


3.5 
3.6 
3.6 

3.8 
3-9 


.6 
.7 
.9 
.8 

.9 


1.6 
1.8 
2.1 

2.6 
2.4 


Average .... 


4.5 


3.7 


.8 


2.1 



The average estimated appreciation for the periods 
taken is .8%, which is slightly more than one third of 
the average actual appreciation, 2.1%. Perhaps to ob- 
tain the net estimate of investors as to the fall of ex- 
change we ought to deduct from the .8% another .1 % due 
to the trouble and expense of obtaining English money 
f or Indian exchange, for it wiU be remembered that even 
before the fall of exchange began, the rates yielded to 
investors diíïered by .2%.^ We thusobtain .7% as the 
extent to which, on the average, investors protected 
themselves against the fall in silver during the period 

^ The methods by which the fírst colunin is computed are the same 
as those explained in the preceding chapter, account being taken of 
the fact that the price quotations for rupee paper are not ''flat/* so that 
no corrections for accrued interest need be applied. For computing 
the second column a more laborious method was necessary, due to the 
fact that the quotations are not continuous for the same bond. The 
earlier oues are for a 4 % bond and the later for a 3 % bond. The 
buyer of a 4 % bond is regarded as converting it into the 3 % at the 
current price in 1888, the date of maturity of the earlier bond. As no 
bond tables apply to such conversions, tables of present values were 
used and that rate was found by trial (and interpolation) which would 
make the present value of aU benefíts equal to the purchase price. 

' This probably included besides the brokerage and trouble of ob- 
taining and seUing "interest bills'\ the risks even at those early 
dates of a falling or fluctuating exchange. 
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named. The remaining fall, 1.4%, implies a rela- 
ative loss to the holders of rupee paper and a gain 
to the holders of gold bonds. Had the business 
world fully foreseen the fall of Indian exchange, rupee 
paper would have been cheaper or gold bonds dearer 
than they actually were, or both. The rates of interest 
realized in the two standards during the periods men- 
tioned would have been spread apart ( at most ) i}4% 
further. 

§3- 

The question arises at this point, how is this lyifo to 
be distributed? Did investors overestimate silver or 
underestimate gold most ? There is nothing in the fore- 
going investigation to decide this vexed question. Our 
quantitative result is purely a differential one. But 
other sorts of evidence point strongly to the conclusion 
that the major part of the miscalculation was on the sil- 
ver side. So far as " demonetization " is concemed, the 
effect on silver must have been, according to any reason- 
able view, greater than the effect on gold, and in conse- 
quence any unforeseen part of these effects would be 
probably greater in the case of silver than in the case of 
gold. So far as production is concerned, the disturb- 
ance in silver was far greater than that in gold either 
when reckoned absolutely or in proportion to the total 
masses whose values would be affected. Finally, since 
the break-down of bimetallism in 1873-4, the world-wide 
agitation to " rehabilitate silver " has held out a delusive 
hope which must have acted to give the silver bonds a 
higher price than they " were worth." The strength of 
this agitation need scarcely be dwelt on here. It f ound 
expression in many biUs in Congress which were never 
passed and in two which were passed, in numerous pro- 
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posals in Germany, in silver commissions there and in 
England, and in three international conferences. If any 
further evidence is needed that this agitation contrib- 
uted to mislead investors as to the future of silver, it 
can be found by examiuing the discussions and mistaken 
prophecies on silver, contributed to the Economist and 
other trade journals. It would seem extremely improb- 
able that these hopes for the " rehabilitation of silver " 
have acted to depress the price of gold bonds rather than 
to raise the price of silver bonds. 

For these reasons it seems likely that, of the ^%fo 
relative gain or loss, not more than half represents an 
unexpected gain on the gold bonds. That is, the inter- 
est realized on the gold bonds, if higher than it should 
be, was not higher by more than ^ %. If this be true 
of one gold investment it was undoubtedly true of all 
gold investments and of the whole money market in 
London. This aíïords therefore, a probable upper limit 
to the debtor's loss in England for contracts made since 
1874. But even if the miscalculation was twice as great 
for gold as for silver, the upper limit becomes only i ^. 

Our result therefore, is that the average debtor's loss 
in London for contracts made since the fall of silver be- 
gan, was probably less than ^ fo and almost certainly 
less than i ^ per annum. In Chapter X we shall at- 
tempt to find a lower limit. 

§4. 

A great deal has been written on the loss incurred by 
India in paying her annual interest to England in gold, 
but little is said of the interest paid at home in silver. Of 
India's national debt, about ;^ioo,ocx>,ooo are in gold 
and Rx 100,000,000 in rupees. This rupee debt was 
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almost all in force twenty years ago and was then equiva- 
lent to ;^ 100,000,000, but today it is worth only ;^6o,- 
000,000. The difference may mean an added burden of 
gold debt, but it may also mean a lessened burden of 
silver debt and it is by no means impossible that, so far 
as national indebtedness is concerned, India is better off 
than she would have been if a bimetallic tie between 
silver and gold had been maintained. 

In this connection it may be worth while to point out 
a curious oversight in Mr. Elijah Helm's recent book.' 
In Chapter XVI he proposes the conversion of the 4 fo 
rupee debt into a 3^ gold debt and, assuming very 
plausibly that the gold bonds could be sold for 99, shows 
that so long as exchange remained at its present level, 
there would be an annual saving of interest ol Rs 
160,000. This is correct enough, but he next attempts 
to show that if exchange should gradually fall there 
would continue to be a saving until it should sink to 
lo^d. This is entirely erroneous. It takes account only 
of the annual interest and not of the deferred principal 
which if in gold, grows progressively onerous in terms 
of silver. It is odd that a bimetallist who portrays so 
vividly the evils to the debtor from an appreciatinggold 
principal should have found himself in the position of 
deliberately advising a debtor to adopt that standard to 
lessen his burden of interest. In the same year that 
Mr. Helm's book was written, the Indian Government 
converted its 4JÍ rupee debt, not into gold, but into 
another rupee debt at 3j4fo. 

1 "The Joint Standard," (London and New York, 1894.) 



CHAPTER X. 

MONEY AND COMMODITIES. 

§1. 

In attempting to apply our theory to periods of rising 

and falling prices, we are met by the dijfl5culty that 

comparison can only be made between successtve periods. 

We can leam what the rate of interest has been since 

1873, but we cannot know what it would have been if 

bimetallism had been extended or if the world's cur- 

rency had been so expanded as to have prevented the 

fall of prices. Without this missing term of compari- 

son, it is difficult to measure the influence of the pro- 

gressive scarcity of gold, if such there has been, upon 

the rate of interest. It does not answer the purpose 

merely to compare the rates of interest before and after 

1873. No two periods are so alike industrially that we 

can say they diíïer only in the state of the monetary 

standard. Other influences innumerable affect the 

" value of money" on the money market. Individual 

quotations at different times on the same market vary 

from one half of one per cent. to fifty per cent. while 

yearly averages vary from one to seven per cent. We 

can never whoUy eliminate all causes but one, and even 

partial elimination is possible only by taking averages 

for periods of several years each. In spite of these diffi- 

culties however, certaiu general conclusions can be 

established. 

§2. 

Our main problem is not concemed with high and 
low prices but with rising or falling prices. But we 
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note in passing an important generalization in regard to 
price levels and the ráte of interest. Shall we associate 
high interest with high prices or with low prices ? To 
answer this question the foUowing table is constmcted. 
Two rates of interest are given for each decade. The 

MARKOT RATES OP INTERBST IN RBI#ATlON TO HIGH 

AND I,OW PRICES.1 





1824 to 
183X 
incL 

3.8 

3.2 


1833 to 
X841 
incl. 

4.4 
3.2 


1843 to 
185X 
ind. 

3.6 
2.6 


x85ato 
i86x 
incl. 

5.4 
3-0 


x863to 
X87X 
incl. 

5.1 
2.6 


1873 to 
i88x 
ind. 


x88ato 

1891 

incl. 


Loudon, High príces . 
** Lowpríces . . 


3.7 
2.5 


30 
2.5 


New York, High príces . 
** Lowpríces. . 




9.1 
9.1 


7.4 
6.7 
4.6 
3.4 


7.0 
5.1 


5.3 
5.1 


Beríin, High príces . 
** Lowpríces . . 


3-7 
3.2 


3-3 
2.7 


Paris, High príces . 
** Low príces . . 








4.1 
2.4 


2.6 
2.6 


' Calcutta, High príces . 
** Lowpríces . . 








6,2 
5.6 


5.4 
6.2 


' Tokyo, High príces . 
** Lowpríces. . 








12.3 
12.0 


10. 1 
10. 1 


* Shanghai, High príces . 
** Low prices . . 






• • • 

• • • 


6.0 
5.7 



^ This table is constmcted from the data given in the Appendiz. 
For New York, the rates for the fírst decade are averaged from the 
column in the Appendiz headed '*6o days,*' and are not to be com- 
pared with those for the remaining decades, which are averaged from 
the column headed ** Príme two name 60 days.'' The indez numbers 
of príces which have been employed are those of Jevons (1824-51) 
and Sauerbeck (1852-91) for Bngland, Soetbeer and Heinz for Ger- 
many, the Aldrích Senate report for the United States and Prance, 
and the Japanese report for India, Japan and China. (See Appendix, 
{ 3). The table ends in 1891 because there are no index numbers for 
the United States since that year. 

' For Calcutta the rate for the bank of Bengal is employed, no 
" market " rate being available. The first column is for 1873-81 in- 
stead of 1872-di, for the reason that no indez nnmber for 1872 is 
available. 

' For Tokyo the fírst column is for 1873-81 for the same reason. 

* For Shanghai the períod is 1885-93 instead of 1882-91, for the rea- 
son that the available rates begin in 1885 and the indez numbers end 
in 1893. 
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first, opposite "high prices," is the average rate for 
those years of the decade whose price levels, as shown 
by an index number, were above the average price level 
for the whole decade ; the second is the average rate for 
the years whose prices were below the general average. 

Of the 21 comparisons contained in this table, 17 show 
higher rates for high-price years than for low-price 
years, one shows the opposite condition and three show 
equal rates in the two cases. As the table covers 68 
years for London, 40 for New York, 30 for Berlin, 20 
for Paris, 19 each for Calcutta and Tokyo, and 9 for 
Shanghai, or 205 years in the aggregate, the result 
may be accepted with great confidence that high aud 
low prices are usually associated with high and low 
interest respectively. 

There are two probable reasons for this connection. 
One is that high general prices usually mean scarcity of 
capital rather than abundance of money, while low prices 
generally mean abundance of capital, not scarcity of 
money. This corresponds to the observations of Jevons 
on the relation of the rate of discount to the price of 
wheat ; ^ the other reason is connected with periods of 
speculation and depression and wiU be discussed in § 12. 

§3- 

The relation of high or low prices to the rate of inter- 
est must not be confused with the relation of rising or 
falling prices to the rate of interest ^, to which we now 
turn. 

* " Investigations in Currency and Finance," (1884), p. XIV. 

' de Haas appears to have fallen into this confusion both ín his crit- 
icism of Jevons and in his treatment of statistics. See '* A third 
element in the rate of interest," Joumal of the Royal StcUisiical 
Society^ March, 1889. 
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It was predicted by Mr. Gibbs/ formerly a director of 
the Bank of England, and by other eminent bimetallists 
that the progressive scarcity of gold would raise the rate 
of interest. Such a scarcity makes a stringency in the 
money market, and the banks, each struggling to attract 
reserves from the others, will raise their rates. This 
prophecy, however, has not been fulfiUed. Scarcely had 
Mr. Gibbs made his prediction when the rate fell enor- 
mously. Some monometallists have argued from this fact 
that there has been no appreciation of gold ^ But the 
theory that appreciation raises interest has been confi- 
dently aflSrmed on both sides and has even received the 
stamp of approval of Mr. Gifïen.^ It is, however, utterly 

• **The BimetaHic Controveray," (London, 1886), pp. 19, 231, 245-8-9, 

373. 

'Report of the Gold and Silver Commission, (1S88), p. 120; also 
Professor Laughlin in Quarterly Joumal of Economics, Vol. i., p. 344, 

' ** Bssays in Finance,*' (2dseries, 1886), p. 70. ** The years oí fall- 
ing prices and rising prices also correspond as a rule with those years 
Ín which high rates and low reserves, and low rates and high reserves 
are combined.*' This (so far as príces and interest are concerned) is 
not only the exact opposite of the truth but it is flatly contradicted by 
the few figures which Mr. Giffen himself bríngs forward. Of these 
he says : ** . . in years like 1865 and 1866 with which the Table 
begins, there ís an obvious connection between the low reserve and 
high rate of discount of those years and the high Indez No., leading 
in the foUowing [!] years 1867-71 to a simultaneous fall in the Index 
No. and the rates of discount . . " He adds : " . . the low 
prices rather succeed the high discount rates than exactly correspond 
. . •* Coming to the recent períod of gold contraction, he says : 
*' Turning to the rate of discount, we fínd the facts once more in cor- 
respondence. What we find first is a stríking disturbance of the 
money niarket at the maximum períod of high príces, 1871-73 [a pe- 
riod of rising príces and high interest], when the contraction of gold 
begins." Of the períod 1875-79 (falHng príces and low interest), he 
wrítes: "With a minimum average monthly rate of 2 per cent in 
each year, the following maximum monthly rates were nevertheless 
touched, viz" : [4Í, 4f, 4}, 5}, 4) %s]. " In the present year (1885) 
when with duU trade and low prices the reserve should be full and 
discount rates low, we find that with a minimum of 2 per cent. there 
is again to be a comparatively high maximum (4 %) within the year." 
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at variance with facts, That an abnormally high or low 
bank reserve is correlated with low and high interest is 
abundantly justified in theory and verified in practice.' 
But the normal bank reserve itself shrinks with a 
shrinkage of gold and in consequence the inference that a 
contraction of the general gold supply wiU raise interest 
is fallacious.' 

When prices are rising or falling, money is depreciat- 
ing or appreciating relatively to commodities. Our 
theory would therefore require high or low interest ac- 
cording as prices are rising or falling, provided we as^ 
sume that the rate of interest in the commodity stand- 
ard should not vary. This assumption would be thor- 
oughly justified only in case the two periods were eco- 
nomically alike in all respects except in the expansion 
or conttaction of credit and currency. In the following 

"To sum up— what I bave to say of the recent discount rates is that 
while there has been an undoubted fall in receut years, corresponding 
to the abundance of capital, yet the market has been fevered by the 
demands on the reserve . . " '*The monetary history of recent 
years has accordingly been very like what was to be ezpected on the 
theory above set forth, assuming a contraction of gold to have oc- 
curred, . . finally the mouey market has been irritable and fever- 
ish in a remarkable manner during the period of coutraction. '' Thus, 
beginning with a statement that years of faUing and rising príces cor- 
respond to years of high and low interest, Mr. Giffen cites facts which 
show that the opposite is true, but proceeds complacently to compare 
the rates of períods of rising (or falling) príces with the príces of the 
succeeding períod of faUing (or rísing) prices. As the períod of fall- 
ing prices in which he wrítes is unfínished, he can only say of it that 
the *' money market has been irrítable and feverish in a remarkable 
manner.*' Another monometaUist, Clarmotit DanieU, objects to bi- 
metallism for India on the ground that it would depletelndiaof silver 
and raise the rate of i nterest. ( * * The BimetaUic Con troversy / * p. 257 ) . 
On this point see { 5. 

^See, ^. ^., Giffen's '^Essays/' ihid.y or the diagrams in Clare's 
*• Money-Market Primer," London, 1891 ; also F. M. Taylor, "Do we 
want an Blastic Currency," Pólitical Science QtULrterly^ March, 1896, 

Pp. 133-157. 
' See , however, {12, note. 
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table for London the periods are selected to correspond 
with the main movements of prices. Thus the period 
1826-29 was a period of falling prices so that money ap- 
preciated in terms of commodities at the average rate of 
4.2 ^ per annum. This is indicated in the third column 
by the figure +4.2. In the period 1836-39 prices rose 
so that money fell at the rate of 2.3^ per annum, indi- 
cated by — 2.3. 

LONDON RATES OF INTERBST IN REI*ATlON TO RISING 

AND FAI^UNG PRICES.1 





Bank. 


Market. 

• 

t 


Appreciation of 

Money in 

Commoaities, 

a 


Vlrtual Interest 

in 

Commoditles. 

(Market.) 

J 


1826—29 

1830—35 ' 
1836-39 ' 

1840—44 

1845—47 
1848—52 

1853—57 
1858—64 . 

1865—70 . 

1871—73 
1874—79 

1880—87 . 
1888—90 . 

1891—95 




4.4 
4.0 

4.7 
4.2 

3.7 
2.9 

4.1 

4.4 
3.8 

3.9 
3-2 

3.3 

3.8 

2.6 


3.5 
3.2 
4.2 

3.5 
4.2 

2.5 

5.3 
4.2 

3.6 

3.7 

2.7 
2.6 

1.6 


+4.2 
0.0 

—2.3 
+5.9 
—3.0 

+ 1.2 
—2.4 

—30 

+ I.I 
— 6.2 

+4.3 
+3.8 

—1.4 

+3.8 


7.8 

3.2 
1.8 

96 
I.I 

37 
2.8 

i.i 

4.7 
—2.7 

7.1 
6.5 
1-5 
5.5 


Mean Variation, 


.5 


.7 




2.6 



^ This table is constructed from the data in the Appendiz. The 
third colutnn is based on indez numbers, (Jevons* for 1826-52, and 
Sauerbeck's for the remaining years). The index numbers for two 
dates, as 1826 aud 1829, being given, their inverse ratio gives the rela- 
tive value of money ( in commodities), at those two dates. From these 
it is easy to calculate the average annual change in its value. Theo- 
retically, since the loans here included run usually, perhaps 30 to 90 
days, the quotations averaged should begin at the first of the two dates, 
and cease, say, 60 days before the second. But the index numbers are 
not always for definite points of time, nor can the interest quotations 
be subjected to such minute corrections withont an immense expendi- 
ture of labor. Hence, the method adopted has been to average the 
rates for aU the years of a period, e.g.y for the four years, 1826-29, 
while the '* appreciation " is reckoned between those dates, and 
thus is an average for only three years. If the indez numbers repre- 
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If this table be examined in successive periods, it wiU 
be found, in eleven out of thirteen sequences for bank 
rates and in ten out of thirteen for market rates, that in- 
terest is high or low according to the degree in which 
prices are rising or falling. Attention is called particu- 
larly to the period 1853-57 during which prices rose 
very fast simultaneously with and presumably because 
of the great gold production. The market rate of in- 
terest averaged 5.3% which was far higher, not only 
than in any subsequent, but also than in auy previous 
period, although it can scarcely be supposed that capital 
was less abundant This fact has been commented upon 
by various writers, ^ and is usually attributed to trade ac- 
tivity and speculation. Such a reason, however, is not 
really explanatory unless the reason for the speculation 
is also given. 

The theory here ofïerred, that the high rate represent- 
ed an effort to offset the depreciation of money, not only 
affords a complete explanation but in connection with 
another fact soon to be notëd, explains the trade activ- 
ity also. 

§4. 

The following table for Berlin displays the same con- 
nection between price movements and interest 

sent the price levels at tlie middle of 1826 and of 1829, then the average 
interest rates ought in theory to include only the last siz months of 
1826, and the first four months of 1829. But it seemsbetter to include 
too much at both ends, than to omit the averages for 1826 and 1829 
altogether, for the reason that an average is the more valuable the 
greater the number of terms included. The method adopted also 
seems better than omitting either one of the extreme years, partly for 
the reason just given, and partly because both years usually belong 
to the same economic movement. 

^ E.g,, Sir LouisMallet. Note to Report of Gold and Silver Com- 
mission, (1888) p. 120; andjevons* ''lnvestigationsin Currency and 
Finance," (1884) p. 95. ïhe latter will be again referred to. 
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BERUN RATES OF INTERKST IN RELATION TO RISING 

AND FAI^UNG PRICBS.^ 



1851—52 

1853-57 

1858-64 

1865-70 

1871-73 

1874-79 

1880-83 

i884-«8 

1889-91 

1892-95 

♦ 

Mean variation, 1858-91 



Bank. 
«1 



4.0 

4.7 
4.3 
4.7 
4.5 
4.3 
•4.3 
3.6 
4.0 

3.4 



Market 



3./ 
4.0 

4.1 

3.2 

3-4 

2.5 

3.1 
2.2 



.4 



Apprecla- 

tion of 

Money in 

Commod- 

ities. 



-1.5 

-3.3 
—2.2 

0.0 

—41 

+3.1 
—0.1 

-1-2.9 

—1.4 
+5.2 



Virtural | Virtual 
Interest in Interest in 



Commod- 

ities. 
(Bank.) 

J\ 



2.4 
1.2 

2.0 



Commod- 

ities. 

(Market.) 

Jt 



1.4 

4.0 

—0.2 

6.4 

3-3 
5-5 
1.7 

7.5 



2.1 



In the foregoing table the relation is observed in six 
out of nine sequences for bank rates (one being neutral) 
and in six out of seven for market rates. 

For France, index numbers covering a wide range of 
articles are not available. Using those given in the Al- 
drich report for sixteen articles, we have : 

FARIS RATBS OF INTEREST IN REI.ATION TO RISING 

AND FAI^UNG PRICES.* 



1861-64. 
1865-70 . 

1871-73. 
1874-79 . 

1880-86. 

1887-90. 

1891-95 . 



Bank. 


Market. 


Appreciation in 
Commodities. 


5.1 




-8.1 


3-2 




+ 3.6 


5.3 
3.1 
3-2 


4.6« 

2.6 

2.8 


-4.5 

+ 4.3 
-+-2.3 


3.1 


2.6 


-5.1 


2.6 


2.0 





^This table is constructed from the data in the Appendiz. The 
average in the second column, marked ( i ), is for the years 1861-64, 
not 1858-64. The " appreciation " is calcnlated from the íigtires of 
Soetbeer and Heinz, as given in the Aldrich report. 

' This table is constructed from the data in the Appendix. The 
average in the second column marked (2) is for the years 1872-73, uot 
1871-73. 
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Here the law is observed in five out of six sequences 
for bank rates and three out of four for market rates.^ 

It wiU be noted that the course of prices and interest 
has been very similar in England, Germany and France. 

For New York we have the foUowing table : 

NBW YORK RATES OF INTERHST IN REIvATlON TO RISING AND 

FAI^WNG PRICES AND WAGES.» 







60 


name, 
60 days. 


Apprciation of 

Money in 
Commoddities. 


iation of 
in labor. 


interest 
moditieSf 
iays.) 


interest 
modities, 
ime.) 


interest 
bor. 
days.) 


interest 
bor. 
rlme.) 




Call. 


days 


Prime 
Two 


Apprec 
Money 


Virtual 

ÍnCom 

(60 < 


Virtual 

itiCom 

(Pr 


§3« 

> 


13« 

> 




6.2 


• 

t 
9.2 


1 


a 


a 


J 




• 

J 


• 

J 


1849-57 . . 


• • • 


-3.8 


— I.I 


5.1 


• • • 


8.0 


■ ■ « 


I85S-60 . . 


S.o 


7.4 


• • 


+6.4 


— I.O 


14-3 


• » • 


6.3 


■ ■ ■ 


1861-65 . . 


5.9 


8.4 


6.8 


—20.2 


-9-3 


-13.5 


—14.8 


-1.7 


—3.1 


1866-74 . . 


5.4 


8.4 


7.5 


+4.7 


-05 


135 


12.6 


7.9 


7.0 


1875-79 . . 


• • 


• • 


5.1 


+7.9 


+3.2 


• • ■ 


13.4 


• . . 


85 


1880-84 . . 


• • 


• • 


5.4 


+0.6 


—2.0 


■ • • 


6.0 


... 


3-3 


1885-91 . . 


• • 


• • 


5.1 


— 2 


-1.3 


• • • 


4.9 


... 


3.7 


1892-95 . . 


• • 


• • 


4.6 


• • ■ 


■ • • 


• ■ « 


■ • ■ 


... 


■ • ■ 


Mean varía- 
















tíon, *66-9i 


• • 


* • 


.6 


• • • 


■ • ■ 


• • • 


3-6 


• . • 


2.1 



We find here the same association of appreciation and 
interest in all of the three sequences for call loans, in 
two of the three cases for 60 days paper (the third being 
neutral) and in three of the five cases for " prime " paper.' 
This is with reference to commodities. The same holds 
true in reference to wages. We find in the successive 
periods that interest is high or low according to the degree 
in which wages rise or fall. This is true in each of the 
three sequences for call loans, in two of the three for 60 
days paper and in three of the four, for " prime " paper. 

^Assuming that príces feU, 1891-95. 

' This table is constructed from the data in the Appendix. The 
rates of appreciation are calculated from Palkner's figures for prices 
and wages in the Aldrích Report. 

3 Assuming that príces feU, 1892-95. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable fact in this table is 
the extremely low rate for 1875-79. ^^'^ average 
is 5-1/^ which is the next but lowest in the table, 
the lowest being 4.6% for 1892-95. The extra- 
ordinary change in interest rates beginning in 1875 
has been observed before ; but its connection with the 
resumption act (as it seems to the writer) has been mis- 
construed. Thus WiUiam Brough referring to that act 
says:* "The mere announcement of our intention to 
put our money on a sound metallic basis had brought 
capital to us in such abundance that the resumption was 
not only made easy, but the normal rate of interest was 
reduced. . . . This remarkable reduction . . is ex- 
plainable only on the ground of a large influx of foreign 
capital." But this explanation would naturally require 
a stiU lower rate of interest after resumption had been 
accomplished. As the facts are the opposite, there 
seems little room for doubt that the rate of interest was 
simply accommodating itself in some degree to the rapid 
appreciation involved in a retum to specie payments. 

§5- 

The preceding statistics apply to gold standard 
countries. Index numbers for silver standard countries 
are not available prior to 1873. It is, however, a priori 
probable that the relative price movements in gold and 
silver standard countries before and after the rupture of 
the bimetallic tie in 1874 presented a strong antithesis. 
This event marked a change in gold standard countries 
from rising to falling prices, while in silver standard 
countries prices began to rise. Unless, therefore, prices 
in silver countries had been rising previous to 1874, and 

* ** Natural Law of Moncy,** (New York, 1894), p. 124. 
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rising very fast indeed, the antithesis referred to must 
have existed. It is, consequently, of much interest to 
inquire whether the fall in the rate of interest which 
was so marked for gold countries was shared in equal 
degree by silver countries. The following table for 
periods of five years before and after the silver and gold 
standards began to diverge, throws some light on this 
problem. 

AVBRAGB BAKK RATBS IN GOI^D AND SII^VBR STANDARD COUNTRIBS 
BBFORB AND APTBR THB BRBAKDOWN OP BIMBTAI^USM.i 



















3. 


•0 



















. c 



















■ 


ë-c 


uú 




• 

1 

3 


• 

1 


* 

i 
1 


§ 

l 


• 

a 


■á 

£ 


1 

l 
2 




Average fo 
Countrie 


1870-74. . 


5.1 


16.4 


10.6 


3.7 


4-5 


4.9 


7-5 


10.7 


■- ■ 

5.2 


1875-79. . 


6.5 


14.6 


9.2 


30 


4« 


a-9 


5.1 


XO.I 


3.8 



While the results are not conclusive, they go to con- 
firm our theory. In all gold countries the rate fell 
after the par of exchange with silver countries was 
broken, while in India it rose, and this in spite of the 
flow of capital to India from England and other gold 
countries. It is true that in Japan and China the rates 
fell. But this fall was much less than in the gold 
countries, whereas we should expect it to be much greater 
if the only influence at work were the migration of 

^ This table is constructed from the data given in the Appendiz. 
Bank rates are selected rather than market rates, as the latter are not 
available for Calcutta and Shanghai. Por New York, however, the 
rates for '* prime two name 60 days paper " are employed. Although 
the United States and Japau were ou a paper basis at the periods 
given, the premiuni ou gold in the one case and silver in the other 
moved in opposite directions, affording, therefore, as great or greater 
antithesis than if the standards had been simply gold and silver. For 
the American premium see Chapter VIII, { 2 ; for the Japanese, see 
Appendiz, 2 3, note. 
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capital. Such extraordinary rates as niled in China and 
Japan in the '70's must have been extremely sensitive to 
the influence of an influx of capital. Even though 
British investment in Japan or China may have been 
much less than in India, we should expect its tendency 
to reduce the native rate of interest to be more effective 
where that rate was 10% or 15 ^ than where it was 5 ^. 
An added reason for a fall in rates in Shanghai and 
Tokyo is the narrowness of the areas affected by foreign 
capital, which, having little opportunity to penetrate 
inland, tends to glut the market in the open ports. 

Turning to the period for which index numbers are 
available, we have the foUowing table for India, Japan 
and China. 

RATES OF INTHRBST IN REI.ATION TO RISING AND PAI^UNG PRICES 

IN CAI^UTTA, TOKYO AND 8HANGHAI.> 



AppredAtion In 
Commoditles. 



Calcutta 



1873-75 
1876-78 

1879-85 
1886-89 

1890-93 



Tokyo 



Shanghai. . . . 



1873-77 
1878-81 
1882-86 

1887-93 



1874-81 
1882-88 
1889-93 



Bank. 


Market 


5.3 
6.8 




6.0 




4.3 




14.0 
16.3 


12.0 
12.2 


12.8 


. 10.3 


9.3 


9.4 


9.1 
7.5 
7.0 


5.8 



+2.6 
— II.O 

+3.8 

-2.6 

-4.7 



-13-3 
+10.4 

-2.8 



-1.4 

+1.3 
-0.9 



Here we find our theory confirmed in three out of 
four cases for India, two out of three for bank rates in 
Japan, and two out of three f or market rates, one out of 
two for bank rates in China, while the one case for 
market rates is neutral. 

'Thistableis constructed from the data given in the Appendiz. 
The entry marked (i) is for 1885-38, not i88»-88. 



Gcr- 

many. 


France. 


United 
States. 


India. 


Japan. 


Chlna. 


Total 


12 


8 


8 


3 


4 


I 


57 


3 


2 


2 


I 


2 


I 


l6 
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Summarizing the cases for the seven countries exam- 
íned, we find 57 favorable, and 16 unfavorable, to our 
theory, distributed as follows : 

En^- 
land. 

Pavorable . . 21 

Unfavorable . 5 

We therefore conclude with great confidence that, 
" other things being equal," the rate of interest is high 
when prices are rising and low when prices are falling. 

§6. 

We tum next to the question how far the rate of in- 
terest has been adjusted to price movements. The for- 
mula ( I + y ) = ( I + í ) ( I + <z ) or its more convenient 
f orm f or present purposes, y = ^ + a + ia^ enables us to 
calculate the rate of interest in the commodity standard 
which was equivalent to the money interest paid in each 
period. Thus in London for 1826-29 the rate of inter- 
est ( z ) in money was 3.5 ^, but money was appreciating 
relatively to commodities 4.2 ^ ( a ), so that the interest 
actually paid in terms of commodities ( i, ^., the forty 
commodities averaged by Jevons ) was j = .035 + .042 
+ .035 X .042 = 7.8%. It wiU be seen from the table 
in § 3 that the virtual rate of interest paid in commod- 
ities usually varies inversely with the rate paid in money. 
For 1853-57, money interest was 5.3^ and for 1891-95, 
1.6^ butcommodity interestfor 1853-57 ^^ 2.8^ and 
for 1891-95, 5.5%. Moreover commodity interest fluc- 
tuated much more than money interest, the mean varia- 
tion from the average being for money interest .7 %, and 
for commodity interest, 2.6^. AU these facts suggest, 
— indeed practically demonstrate — that money interest 
was not adequately adjusted. It is of course not to be 
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assumed that cominodity interest ought to be invariable, 
but we can be practically certain that its variations ought 
not to be three and a half times the variations in money 
interest Such fluctuations must mean that the price 
raovements were inadequately predicted. If any doubts 
were possible on this point they must disappear when 
we find that for 1871-73 commodity interest was minus 
2.7%. Money lenders would have been better off had 
they simply bought commodities in 1871 and held them 
tiU 1873. Such losses are especially apt to appear in 
short periods. Thus if we take the period 1824-25, we 
find that the market rate was ^.7%^ the rate of appreci- 
ation was tninus i^sfo and the virtual rate of interest 
in commodities minus 11.3^. 

The same observations apply to the rates at Berlin, 
Paris, New York, Calcutta, Tokyo and Shanghai. In 
New York during the inflation period 1861-65, com- 
modity interest sank to the fabulously low figure of -14.8 
fo , though the rate of interest in the labor standard was 
only -3.1^. This shows in a striking way how thor- 
oughly the greenback inflation upset all business cal- 
culations. This fact has generally been recognized, 
though probably underestimated. It is amply confirmed 
by examining the predictions as to the termination of 
the war and the reduction of the gold premium which 
were recorded from month to month in the " Notes on 
the Money Market " in the ( New York ) Banker's Maga- 
zine. In all probability this is always true of pe- 
riods of paper money inflation. Our tables show it for 
the Japanese inflation of 1878-81. 

§7 

We can now understand why a high rate of interest 
need not retard trade nor a low rate stimulate it These 
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facts have puzzled many writers. For instance/ " Public 
inquiry has been of late strongly directed to the reasons 
for the very low rate of interest upon loanable capital 
in the year 1875, the more especially as ten years ago 
the very high rates then prevailing created equal sur- 
prise. " Again,* " The effect of such and many more 
changes effected during the last twenty years or so, is 
seen in a general increase in wealth and of mercantile 
industry and profits. Thus only can be explained the 
extraordinary high rate at which the interest of money 
has in the last ten years often stood. During 1854-57 
the rate of interest was only for a few months below 
5 fo , but f or many months above it. For more than half 
a year it stood at 6 and 7^, and in the end of 1857 it 
remained for nearly two months at 10 ^. Again, in 
1861, interest rose to 6 and 8^, and all this, to the sur- 
prise of the elder generation^ without the general stop- 
page of trade^ the breach of credit^ and the flood of 
bankruptcy^ which has hitherto attended such rates ofin- 
terest. It is certainly not to increasing scarcity of cap- 
ital we should attribute such rates, but rather to a greatly 
extended field for its profitable employment. " ' But 
were these rates high ? If we tum to our table f or Lon- 
don rates we find that the average market rate for 
1853-57 ^^s appear to be the highest in the table but, 
unmasking it of the money element, we find it is 
equivalent to a commodity interest of 2.8%. This is 
1.0 fo lower than the average forthe whole period, 1826 
-95. Should we be surprised that industry did not lan- 
guish? 

>Robcrt Bazter, Joumalofthe Royal Statistical Society^ Jnne, 1876. 

'Jevons, " Investigations, " p. 95. The italics are the present 
writer's. 

'This view had also beeu expressed by Tookeand Newmarch, " His- 
tory of Prices ", Vol. V, p. 345. 
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Professor Bonamy Price^ writing at a time of very low 
interest rates says : " Everyone remembers the agitations 
associated with 7 fo , the trepidation of merchants, the 
apprehension of losses in business. ... If only a 
moderate rate could be reckoned on as steady, how happy 
would everyone have been ! . . . Yet what are the facts 
and feelings today? Is every merchant, every manu- 
facturer rejoicing in the pleasant terms on which he ob- 
tains the accommodation so necessary for his business ? 
. . . Alas ! no such sounds meet our ears. . . . Com- 
mercial depression is the universal cry, depression prob- 
ably unprecedented in duration in the annals of trade, 
except under the disturbing action of a prolonged war. 
. . . In the export figures, the writer stiU fails to see 
any signs of the long-looked-for revival of trade. Both 
quantities and vahies continue to shrink in all save a few 
cases. . . . What then is the cause ? The explana- 
ation willcertainly not befound in gold nor in anyfomt 
of airrency whatever. . . . nor has anyone said 
anything so ridiculous. . . . That cause is one and 
one only : over spending. " 

If we turn back to our London table we find, however, 
that for 1874-79 the commodity rate of interest was 
7.1% ! It would be astonishing if trade did not shrink 
under such a burden. 

AU these writers mistook high or low nominal inter- 
est for high or low real interest. Tooke apparently did 
the same. In his " History of Prices ", vol. ii, p. 349, 
he names as the last of six reasons for the fall of prices 
for 1814-37, "a reduction in the general rate of inter- 
est " This is probably not only an inversion of cause 
and efl^ect, but also, when the veil of money is thrown 

'** Onc per ccnt '*, ConUtnporary Review, April, 1877. Thc italics 
arc thc prcsent writcr*8. 
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ofE, a mís-statement of fact. The commodity interest f or 
1826-29 was 7.8%. It would seem that Tooke, Price, 
and Jevons all overlooked the fact that interest, unlike 
prices, is not an instantaneous but essentially a ttme phe- 
nomenon. 

§8. 

In order to makeour results as certain as possible, the 
foUowing table is formed in which the longer price 
movements are selected. It consists of three periods, of 
ten, twelve, and twenty-one years respectively. 

LONDON MARKBT RATSS OP INTER^T IN RBl«ATlON TO RISING 
AND PALLING PRICES, WAGES, AND INCOMKS.^ 
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1860-74 
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4.0 
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• ■ • 

■ • • 


• • • 

• ■ • 


—2.1 
(XO 


-2-5 
— a2 


1.8 
2.7 


1.4 
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In averages covering so many years, we may be sure 
that accidental causes are almost wholly eliminated. 
We find that during the period of rising prices, 1853-64, 
the average rate of interest was 2.2 ^ above the average 
for the subsequent period of falling prices, 1874-95, and 
1.2^ higher than in the former period of falling prices, 
1826-35. The rates in the commodity standard how- 
ever vary in the inverse order, the highest interest being 
for 1874-95 and the lowest for 1853-64. It is a note- 
worthy fact, in strong contrast with what we have found 

1 The rates of appreciations in labor and income are based on 
'^Changes in average wages in the United Kingdom between 1860 
and 1891," by A. L. Bowley, in the Joumal of ike Royal Statistical 
Society, June, 1895. 
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true of short periods, that the commodity interest in this 
table of long periods is less variable^ than the money 
interest. Thus the adjustment of (money) interest to 
long price movements is more perfect than to short 

§9. 

The foregoing table shows exactly how the English 
borrower has f ared so f ar as commodities and labor are con- 
cemed. During 1853-64 he paid 3.7^ in commodities 
but during 1874-95 he had to pay 4.9%, an increase of 
i.a%. In the labor standard, during 1860-74, he paid 
1.8%, and during 1874-91, 2.7%, showing an increase of 
.9%, while in the income standard the rates were 1.4^, 
and 2.5% respectively, showing an increase of 1.1%. 
Now it is quite conceivable that commodity interest 
should normally be high during the latter period, if this 
period can be shown to be one of unusually rapid 
economic progress.* That this was in fact the case has 

^ The mean varíation for the three money rates ia easily seen to be 
A% and for the commodity rates only .5%. The two "labor" and 
*' income*' rates differ by .9 and \.\% while the money rates differ 
by i.3%> In the New York table which foUows, the money rates 
differ by 3.0% and the commodity ratea by 3.2%, but the labor rates 
by only 2.2%. 

* Por when the future seems a time of relative plenty, íuture goods 
may be discounted at a high rate and profits measured in commodi- 
ties may be large. Contraríwise duríng a períod of progressive 
scarcity commodity interest may be normally low. These theoríes 
may seem to conflict with current opinion ; but only when the funda- 
mental distinction is overlooked between a períod of plenty and a 
períod of progressive plenty, and between a períod of scarcity and a 
períod of progressive scarcity. Duríng stationary scarcity and 
stationary plenty, normal commodity interest may be high and low 
respectively. But duríng the iransition from scarcity to plenty in- 
stead of running through the intermediate rates, commodity interest 
may be normaUy higher than in either of the extreme states. This 
is a case in which '' dynamic*' economics differ stríkingly from 
" static" economics. 
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been pretty thoroughly established by the admirable 
researches of David A. Wells ^ and others, and by the 
statistics of wages compiled by Falkner * and Bowley.^ 
But these considerations can scarcely apply to " labor 
interest'' or " income interest" A man who borrowed 
the equivalent of a hundred days' income during 1860-74 
could pay it back in a year with the equivalent of 101.4 
days' income, while during 1874-91, for a similar loan 
he must retum 102.5 <lays' income. This is the opposite 
of what we should expect as the influence of prog- 
ress. It therefore seems safe to ascribe at least 1.1% 
as the borrower's loss since 1874, compared with his 
gain or loss before 1874. It may well be that part 
of this comparative loss for 1874-91 represents a gain 
for 1860-74. If we ascribe half to this gain, there 
remains the other half, .5% or .6%, as loss during 
1874-91. Although this division is quite arbitrary 
the conclusion that the borrower's loss was at least 
)^% seems reasonable when we consider that the 
total comparative loss, 1.1%, was itself a minimum. 
But even if we suppose the debtor's gain during the 
former period twice his loss during the latter, (a supposi- 
tion which, in view of all the facts, must be within the 
claims of all reasonable monometallists) we stiU have a 
minimum (English) debtor's loss since 1874 of ^%. 

Combining the results just given with those of Chap- 
ter IX we see that the average loss to English borrowers 
during the fall of prices since 1874-75 probably lies be- 

» *' Recent Bconomic Changes," (New York, 1890). 

' Loc, cit, These statistics, taken in connection with príce statistics, 
show that commodity wages, i. c, money wages divided by the index 
number of príces (whoUsale unfortunately), rose iu England duríng 
1860-74 at the rate of 1.8% perannum and duríng 1874-91 at the rate 
of 2.2%, while in Ameríca for 1849-57 they feU 2.7% per annum and 
for 1875-91, rose 2.4% per annum. 
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tween yi % and ^ % and almost certainly between ^ % 
and 1%. The former result may be stated thus, 
^ ±: >á% and thelatter, ^ ± }^%. We may theref ore 
say with considerable confidence that the average debt- 
or's loss in England for contracts made sínce 1874-75, 
has been two-thirds of one per cent pef annum with a 
possible error of one-third of one per cent. In other 
words, the average debtor's loss coUld have been cor- 
rected by a reduction in the rate of interest of from 
one-third of one per cent. to one per cent. 

§ 10. 

Por contracts made before 1874, but continued to the 
present, the loss, since 1874, must have been greater. 
We may therefore accept the f ormer estimate of ^ % as a 
lower limit or, to be safe, j4 %. To find an upper limit, 
we recur to the fact that India gold bonds purchased 
prior to 1875 yielded very nearly }i % more interest than 
the average subsequent to that date. Since we have 
estimated that the average from 1875 was at most 1% 
too high, the average for periods beginning before but 
ending after 1875, must have been at most i}4% too high, 
for it can scarcely be claimed that the rate of interest for 
the part of the term of the bonds previous to 1875 ought 
to have been lower than that for the part subsequent to 
that date. We therefore conclude that, for English con- 
tracts made before 1874-75, the debtor's loss since 1874- 
75 has been between }4% and i>^%, i. e.j i ib ^%. 

It foUows that for contracts which were made prior to 
1874-75 but subsequently converted or continued at a 
lower rate of interest, the loss since 1874-75 was 
1 ± j4% per annum to the date of conversion and 
f^ ± }i% since that date. 
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It should be observed that the foregoing calculations 
are based on public prices of bonds and rjites on money. 
Interest on private loans and farm mortgages, although 
influenced * by the same causes which afifect the money 
market, is less flexible and the debtor's losses or gains 
in these cases are doubtless somewhat greater. 



§ II. 



The foUowing table gives the long time averages for 
New York. The war period is omitted and a nine years' 
period of rising prices is compared with a seventeen 
years' period of falling prices. 

NEW YORK RATES OF INTEREST IN RfiI«ATlON TO RISING AND 

FALUNG PRICES AND WAGES. 
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We find for 1849-57 and 1875-91 that the money rates 
were 8.2 and 5.2%, the commodity rates 4.1 and 7.3%, 
but the labor rates 7.0 and 4.8%. We see therefore, 
that in terms of labor, loans in America have actually 
been easter during 1875-91 than during 1849-57. This 
fact suggests the conclusion that the debtor's loss in 
America has not been as great as in England. This, if 

^See Appendix, 2 2, 4th title. 

'The average of Blliott's fígures (which are not for "príme*' paper) 
is 9.2, but i.o has been deducted from this average in order that it 
may be properly compared with the average of Robbins* figures for 
1875-91. The correction is based on the fact that i.o was the average 
excess of ElHott's fígures over Robbins' duríng the fífteen years, 
1860-74. ^e Appendix. 
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true, may be due to a more rapid rate of progress in the 
United States.' 

§ 12. 

Four general facts have now been established : 
(i) High and low prices are directly correlated with 
high and low rates of interest ; (a) Rising and falling 
prices and wages are directly correlated with high and 
low rates of interest ; (3) The adjustment of interest to 
price (or wage) movements is inadequate ; (4) This ad- 
justment is more nearly adequate for long than for short 
periods. 

These facts are capable of a common explanation ex- 
pressing the manner in which the adjustment referred to 
takes place. Suppose an upward movement of prices 
begins. Business profits (measured in money) wiU rise, 
for profits are the difference between gross income and 
expense, and if both these rise, their difference wiU also 
rise. Borrowers can now afford to pay higher " money 
interest." If, however, only a few persons see this, the 
interest wiU not be f ully adjusted * and borrowers wiU 
realize an extra margin of profit after deducting interest 
charges. This raises an expectation of a similar profit in 
the f uture and this expectation, acting on the demand for 
loans, wiU raise the rate of interest. If the rise is stiU 

^ See page 72, note 3. 

' It seems scarcely necessary to add as an independent cause of mal- 
adjuatment the accumulation (or in the opposite case, depletion) of 
bank reserves, for this is but another symptom of mal-adjustment due 
to imperfect foreaight. An increase of gold supply, as in 1853-53 
(see Tooke and Newmarch, •* History of Prices," vol. V, p. 345) 
may first find its way into the loan market instead of into circulation. 
But if foresight were perfect, this would not happen, or if it did hap- 
pen, borrowers would immediately take it out (or increase the liabil- 
ities against it) to avail themselves of the double advantage of low 
interest and high prospective profits from the rise of prices about to 
follow. 
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inadequate the process is repeated and thus by coutinual 
trial and error the rate approaches the true adjustment 

When a fall of prices begins, the reverse effects ap- 
pear. Money profits fall. Borrowers cannot afford to 
pay the old rates of interest. If, through miscalculation 
they stiU attempt to do this, it wiU cut into their real 
profits. Discouraged thus for the future, they will then 
bid lower rates. 

Since at the beginning of an upward price movement, 
the rate of interest is too low, and at the beginning of a 
downward movement it is too high,^ we can understand 
not only that the averages for the whole periods are im- 
perfectly adjusted but that the delay in the adjustment 
leaves a relatively low interest at the beginning of an 
ascent of prices and a relatively high interest at the be- 
ginning of a descent This would explain, in part at 
least, the association of high and low prices with high 
and low interest^ The fact that the adjustment is more 
perfect for long periods than for short, seems to be be^ 
cause in short periods, the years of non-adjustment at 
the beginning occupy a larger relative part of the whole 
period. 

§ 13- 

What has been said bears directly on the theory of 
"credit cycles." In the view here presented periods of 
speculation and depression are the result of inequality 
of foresight. If all persons underestimated a rise of 
price in the same degree, the non-adjustment of interest 
would merely produce a transfer of wealth from lender 
to borrower. It would not influence the volume of 
loans (exc^pt so far as the diversion of income from one 
person to another would itself have indirect effects, such 

1 These facts may be verifíed from the tables in the Appendiz. 
«Cf. J2. 
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as bankniptcy). Under such circumstances the rate of 
interest would be below the normal, but as no one knows 
it, no borrower borrows more and no lender lends less 
because of it In the actual world, however, foresight 
is very unequally distributed. Only a few persons have 
the faculty of always " coming out where they look." 
Now it is precisely these persons who make up the bor- 
rowing class. Just because of their superior foresight 
society delegates to them the management of capital. 
It is they who become "captains of industry." Their 
share consists of profits (or losses) while others lend 
them capital and receive interest or commuted profits.* 
It therefore happens that when prices are rising, bor- 
rowers are more apt to see it than lenders. Hence, 
while the borrower is wiUing to pay a higher interest 
than before for the same loan, lenders are wiUing to loan 
the same amount for the same interest. That is, the 
"demand schedule"* will rise while the "supply 
schedule" remains comparatively unchanged. This 
wiU of course raise the rate of interest. But it wiU also 
cause an increase of loans and investments.* This con- 
stitutes part of the stimulation to business which bi- 
metallists so much admire. 

When prices fall, borrowers see that they cannot em- 
ploy " money" productively except on easier terms, but 
lenders do not see why the terms should be made easier. 
In consequence " entrepreneurs" borrow less, enterprise 

^ Hadley, ''lnterest and Profíta/' Annals of the American Acade- 
my of Púliiicaland Sodal Science^ November, 1893 ; also ''Ecouom- 
ics," (New York, 1896), pp. n6, 269. 

'Marshall, " Principles," Vol. i, (^rd ed.) p. 171. 

' That this and the corresponding statement in the nezt paragraph 
are bome out by facts appears to be confírmed, so far as bank loans 
and discounts are concemed, by Sumner, '' History of Banking in 
the United States," (New York, 1896) and Juglar, ** Críses commer- 
ciales," (Paris, 1889). 
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languishes and, thougli interest falls in consequence of 
decrease in demand, it does not fall enough to keep the 
demand from decreasing.^ 

If lenders, as a class, were possessed of greater fore- 
sight than borrowers, we should find trade languishing 
during rising prices and stimulated during falling prices. 
In the former case lenders would require high interest 
for fear, as in 1871-73, they were lending at a loss of 
real wealth, while borrowers would be afraid of the ap- 
parently high rates charged ; and in the reverse case 
lenders would be eager to reap the benefits of an appre- 
ciating standard while borrowers, deceived by the appar- 
éntly low rates, would rush in to profit by them. 

We see therefore, that while imperfection of foresight 
transfers wealth from creditor to debtor or the reverse, 
inequality of foresight produces over-investment during 
rising prices and relative stagnation during falling prices. 
In the former case society is trapped into devoting too 
much wealth to productive uses and in " long production 
processes " * while in the contrary case under-investment 
is the rule. It does not seem possible to decide the ques- 
tion which of the two evils is the greater. * 

* President Andrews in ** An Honest DoUar," p. 3, wrítes : ** Interest 
is low . . not because money is abundant as before, but because it is 
not, its scarcity having induced faU of prices and so paralysis in in- 
dustry.'* But it should be added, the cause of the fall of interest is 
prímarily the expectation of smaU profíts. Cf, in/ra. 

'Professor Bohm-Bawerk, (" Positive Thcory of Capital, ** p. 335), 
wrítes : " Now the coustant presence of the agio on present goods is 
Uke a self-acting drag on the tendency to extend the prodnction pe- 
ríod. Bxtensions which would be harmful as regards social provis- 
ion are thus made ecouomicaUy impossible. '' During rísing príces 
this drag presses too lightly and duríng falling prices too heavily. 

' Bimetallists usuaUy claim that faUing prices are the greater evil. 
For arguments on both sides see Professor MarshaU's evidence, 
Report on Depression of Trade, (1886), p. 422. 
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It is believed that the foregoing theories correspond 
closely with observed facts as to business stimulation 
and depression, volume of loans, etc, but it is not pro- 
posed here to enter upon a special statement of them.^ 

Nor is this the place to treat fuUy the reaction on prices 
themselves. But it can scarcely be doubted that the 
mal-adjustment of interest is a central feature in the 
whole movement. Professor Marshall, who recognizes 
fuUy the distinction between money and commodity in- 
terest, says : ' " When we come to discuss the causes of 
alternating periods of inflation and depression of com- 
mercial activity, we shall find that they are intimately 
connected with those variations in the real rate of inter- 
est which are caused by changes in the purchasing 
power of money. For when prices are likely to rise, 
business is inflated, and is managed recklessly and waste- 
fuUy ; those working on borrowed capital pay back less 
real value than they borrowed, and enrich themselves at 
the expense of the community. When afterwards credit 
is shaken and prices begin to fall, everyone wants to get 
rid of commodities and get hold of money which is rap- 
idly rising in value ; this makes prices fall all the faster, 
and the further fall makes credit shrink even more, and 
thus for a long time prices fall because prices have 
fallen." 

We would add that these effects of credit could not 
foUow if the interest rate were perfectly adjusted. In- 
terest, rather than credit, appears as the chief independ- 
ent variable, objectively speaking, though behind it all 
is imperfection of foresight. 

* See Rei>ort on Depression of Trade, 1886 ; and Report of the 
Gold and Silver Commission, 1888. 

« " Principlea of Economica ", Vol. I, (ard ed., 1895), p. 674. 



PART III. APPLICATIONS. 
CHAPTER XI. 

THE BIMKTALUC CONTROVERSY. 

§1. 

It is not the purpose here to follow all tlie arguments 
for and against bimetallism, but merely to outline the 
bearing of the f oregoing theories and facts upon some of 
those arguments. 

We have seen in theory and in practice that the rate 
of interest has tended to accommodate itself to the 
changing value of money. It follows that it is quite er- 
roneous to obtain the amount of the debtor's or creditor's 
loss by merely reckoning the efïect of appreciation or 
depreciation on the prindpal of the debt 

And yet, after all allowances are made, it is true that 
there remains a net loss alternating between debtors and 
creditors according to the varying tides of credit and 
prices. During the last twenty years it has happened 
that the debtor was on the lasing side. We have estimated 
his average loss at ^ + ^ % per annum in England and 
probably less in this country. This loss is not inconsid- 
erable. When looked at ín the aggregate it appears 
very large indeed. The minimum net indebtedness 
public and private in the United States is given at 20 
biUions, ^ on which %9J> would amount to 130 millions 
per annum. But when we compare this with the aggre- 

> G. K. Holmes, BuUetiu of the Department of Labor, November, 
1895, p. 48. 
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gate principal involved or with the 14 odd biUions * of an- 
nual product, it does not seem capable of the deep social 
hann attributed to it. In fact it is always misleading to 
consider aggregates except in comparison with each 
other. Applied to an ordinary two months' loan of 
$i,o<X), % % amounts to one doUar. In New York city 
the up-tówn banks often charge a rate more than ^ % 
higher than that of the down-town banks without driving 
away customers. 

§2. 

The ordinary estimates of the debtor's loss are based on 
index numbers. From Sauerbeck's tables it appears that 
between 1873 and 1895 money appreciated in terms of the 
commodities selected, 79.0%, which is at the rate oíz.j^ 
per annum. This is f rom three to eight times as much as 
the estimate we have made. The error of the ordinary 
calculation does not consist simply in neglecting the 
matter of interest. The use of index numbers is itself 
subject to fatal objection.' When unchecked by other 
statistics they are very misleading. Not only do we 
reach different results according to the number of com- 
modities and the method of averaging,^ but the very best 
methods fail to give a trustworthy measure of ordinary 
domestic purchasing power, both because they are based 
on wholesale instead of retail prices and because they 
ignore expenditure for house rent and for labor and 
domestic service, which, in the family budgets of those 
who borrow and lend, must form a very large item. 

^ Edward Atkinson, En^^neering Magazine^ December, 1895. 

' The reader ia reminded that, though we have nsed index nnmberB 
to determine " commodity intereat,"^we have not employed them to 
estimate the debtor'a loaa. 

'See artides by Edgeworth, Sauerbeck and Piersoninthe Eamomic 
Joumal, March, Jnne, and September, 1895, and March, 1896. 
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Moreover to know the purchasíng power of a doUar does 
not enable us to know the " subjective value" or mar- 
ginal utility of money. The number of dollars at com- 
mand ( i. e.^ money incomes) must also be considered. 
And even were our knowledge complete as to the 
marginal utility of money as well as its purchasing 
power, we should be as far as ever fróm solving the 
problem of the debtor's loss. The question is not one 
of appreciation of gold relatively to commodities or to 
labor or any other standard. It is, as we have seen, 
exclusively a question of f oresight and of the degree of 
adaptation of the rate of interest. 

§3- 

It scarcely needs to be pointed out that bimetallism 
can only affect unpaid debts. We should therefore 
clearly recognize the fact that the most of the loss which 
debtors have suffered since 1873 has already passed be- 
yond the reach of remedy. Of the residuum the losses 
vary with the duration of the debt. On debts three 
years old the loss in England is probably about two per 
cent., on those six years old about four per cent, and so on. 
Moreover, on debts contracted before the fall of prices 
began, the annual rate of loss was greater, being proba- 
bly, as we have seen, i it ^%. Most such debts, how- 
ever, including even national debts, have received part 
of the benefit of low interest through extensive con- 
versions. 

Now bimetallism, if adopted, so far from rectifying 
gains and losses, would simply increase the inequalities. 
If it resulted in debasing the standard ten per cent, it 
might exactly remedy debts fif teen years old, but the 
correction would be too small for those older and too 
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large for those younger than fif teen years. The latter 
form the great bulk of existing indebtedness. The 
average life of a farm mortgage is 4^ years^ so that 
the average age of mortgages now in force would be 
about 2 }i years. Bank loans run only a f ew days ' or 
months. These and other short time loans make up 
some sixty per cent of existing indebtedness.^ The re- 
mainder consists of railway and govemment loans and 
few of them extend back to 1873.* The chief and 
dominant effect of debasement would therefore be to 
defraud the lender of today and yesterday.* The older 
debts, for which the remedy is designed, no longer exist. 

§4. 

But even if bimetallism or any other financial scheme 
could so scale debts as exactly to counteract the losses 
connected with the fall of prices, the ethics of such an 
arrangement ought not to go unmentioned. The fact 
that debtors have lost does not imply that they have suf- 
fered an injustice. If a man insures his house and it 
bums the next day the insurance company suffers a loss 
but not an injustice. If the company should ask for leg- 
islative relief on the ground that it had not expected so 
sudden a termination of its policy, that the fire was 
brought about by causes which it could not possibly 
foresee or provide against, it would be laughed to scom. 
" Keep your contract " would be the reply. It would 

^Eleventb Censos, Bulletin 71. 

' Holmes, loc. cit 

' Probably much less than one-fourth for American railways. This 
estimate is made by looking over all the fnnded indebtedness whose 
dates of issue are given in the *'Official Intelligencer'* for 1894. 

^Poreffects on " Social Classes/'see article by Professor H. W. 
Pamam, Yale Review^ August, 1895, p. 183. 
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make no difference if the fires were universal, and every 
insurance company lost Those who assume the risks 
must take the consequences. A farmer mortgages his 
farm and agrees to pay $i,cxx> and 5% interest. By the 
terms of the agreement he takes all risks as to what the 
doUar wiU buy of wheat or anything else. He may lose 
and all farmers may lose and the causes may be in India 
or Australia or in the sun spots, but we can scarcely af- 
ford to surrender the ancient principle of the Inviolabil- 
ity of Contracts, through sympathy with the misf ortunes 
of any individual man or group of men. That elements 
of risk exist in every contract and that this risk implies 
responsibility are too of ten ignored. President Andrews 
writes ^ : " Increase in the value of money robs debtors. 
It forces every one of them to pay more than he cove- 
nanted [!] — not more doUars but more value. " But 
contracts which call for money do not call for " value " 
any more than contracts to deliver wheat call for money. 
If a man had agreed a year ago to deliver 10,000 bricks 
to a builder at a fixed price, he would not be justified in 
offering only 9,000 on the ground that the price had 
gone up. A contract to pay " value " would be a legal 
curiosity, and the court which should attempt to inter- 
pret it would hear an interesting assortment of defini- 
tions from our leading economists. 

Closely associated with the principle of the Inviolabil- 
ity of Contracts is the principle against retro-active 
laws, and in particular, against laws which alter existing 
contracts. The world has reached these principles 
through a long and weary struggle and much costly ex- 
perience with repudiation and the abuses of legal tender. 
The burden of proof rests on those who would revert 

1 « An Honest Dollar, " p. 2. 



h 
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to these experiments for the sake of any benefits from 
bimetallism. Surely the practical reasons against such 
a course are obvious enough. When once a government 
has undertaken to " correct '* debtor's losses, it will not 
stop at one attempt. History teaches that a nation once 
embarked on such a policy never keeps its most solemn 
word as to where it shall leave off. * Creditors wiU fear 
to lend except at usurious rates and the debtor of the f u- 
ture wiU pay dearly for the emancipation of the debtor 
of the present* 

§5. 

To those who claim that the cause of the aggravation 
of debts was governmental action in the first instance 
and that theref ore it is now a fit subject f or governmental 
correction, the obvious answer is that this does not ap- 
ply to the great mass of existing contracts which have 
been formed since demonetization. 

Pinally it may be objected that the gold standard as 
such is on the side of creditors as against debtors because 
it is an appreciating standard and according to our own 
statistics the debtor usually wins in rising and loses 
in falling prices. 

Such reasoning, however, is entirely fallacious. The 
fallacy is of the same kind as that contained in the fa- 
cetious advice to young speculators : " Buy when stocks 
are low and sell when they are high. " It is easy to 
prophesy after the event ; investors in India silver bonds 
have lost for twenty years but this does not prove that 
the present price of nipee paper is still too high. If it 
did, London brokers would be the first to know it and 

^ Shaw, " History of the Currency," (1895^ ; also Sumner, ** Hiatory 
of American Currency," p. 331. 

* See the wríter*s '' Would Bimetallism beneiït the ' Debtor Class* ? " 
ne Bond Record^ April, 1896. 
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correct it. We cannot therefore say the "present 
arrangement is all in favor of the creditor and against 
the debtor. " What bimetallist will risk his reputation 
in predicting the course of prices and interest in the 
next twenty years ? I/ prices rise, we may with great 
probability predict that the debtor wiU win. I/ they 
fall, he wiU lose. But who knows which is the true 
" if " ? 

§6. 

lyCgislation to offset the effects of a fall of prices in 
the past is wrong, because retro-active. Legislation to 
offset the effects of a fall in the future is absurd, because 
we cannot know there will be a fall, and if we could, 
there would be no need of legislation. 

There remains to be considered legislation for the 
purpose of making the monetary unit less variable, that 
is, not to prevent something which we can foresee but 
to prevent something which we cannot foresee. Such 
a reason for monetary legislation must be recognized 
at once as thoroughly sound. But it applies equally 
well to " symmetallism" * and other plans * for monetary 
reform. 

That bimetallism (as long as it lasted)* would be 

» Edgeworth, ** Thoughts on monetary refonn*', Economic loumaly 
September, 1895. 

*E,g.f the mnltiple standard propounded by Lowe, 1822, and 
Scrope, 1833, Aiid advocated by Jevons, '*Money and the Mechanism 
of Exchange**, p. 328, and "Investigations", p. 123, and by MarshaU, 
Report of the Commission on Depression of Trade, p. 423 ; also 
the various forms of double standard suggested by Marshall, ibid.t 
Edgeworth, ibid.t Hertzka ''Das internationale Wáhmngsproblems,'* 
1892, and Stokes, *' Joint MetaUism,'* (1895] ; also the varíous formsof 
elastic currency suggested by Professor Walras, " Theorie de la 
Monnaie", (Lausanne, 1886), by Secretary Windom and others. 

»See the writer's ** Mechanics of BimetaUism," Economic loumal^ 
September, 1894. 
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more dependable than monometallism is probable on 
a priori grounds, but the statistics which we have given 
seem to reveal as great uncertainty in price movements 
before 1873 ^ since. It is indeed a large question 
how far any sort of monetary reform could remedy the 
matter ; for the expansion and contraction of credit 
might be almost as violent and mischievous as ever. It 
may be however, that " the evils . . are so great that it 
is worth while to do much in order to diminish them a 
little." * If a more stable and less expensive * monetary 
standard can be found, it wiU be an inestimable boon to 
the civilized world. As an improvement on the two 
single standards now existing, bimetallism, launched at 
the market ratio, may be worth serious consideration. 
But the proposal now before the world is bimetallism at 
15^ or 16 to I. Such bimetallism means debasement 
of the standard of any single coimtry which attempts it. 
If intemational, it means debasement in gold standard 
countries, and a violent contraction and appreciation in 
silver standard countries. In no other way could the in- 
fluence of the legal ratio on the market ratio be felt. We 
should witness not only losses to creditors in the former 
countries but losses to debtors in the latter, and these 
losses would be far in excess of those which we have 
found to follow from the slow and half foreseen appre- 
ciation of the last twenty years, 

■ MarsbaU, '* Prínciples of Economics" Vol. I, ^rd ed., (1895), p. 674. 

•Jevons, "Investigations," p. 104; ** . . the very scarcity of gold 
is its recommendation . . in itself gold digging has ever seemed 
to me almost a dead loss of labor as regards the world in general.'* 
Also Lexis, EconofHÍc Joutnal^ June, 1895, p. 276. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE THEORY OF INTEREST. 

§1. 

The relation existing between interest and appreciation 
implies that the rate of interest is relative to the standard 
in which it is expressed. Economists, f rom Hume and 
Adam Smith down, seem to have considered the money 
élement entirely eliminated from the rate of interest by 
the simple fact that, in the last analysis, it is capital, 
not money, which is loaned and retumed. But, as 
has been seen, we can identify the rate of interest in 
terms of capital with the rate of interest in terms of 
money only when the price ratio between money and 
capital remains constant. 

The first thought suggested by this fact is to dis- 
tinguish between " nominal" and " reaP' interest in the 
same way that we distinguish between " nominal" and 
" real" wages. This seems to be the thought of all the 
writers who have touched on the subject. Professor 
Marshall in fact uses the words " real" and " nominal."* 
de Haas speaks of the effect of the appreciation or de- 
preciation of money as introducing a " third element"* 
into the rate of interest This " element" is to be added 
to or subtracted f rom the sum of the other two elements, 
which are a payment for capital (or the rate of interest 
proper) and a payment for insurance. John Stuart MiU 

»*'Principlesof Economics/* Vol. I, ^rd ed. (1895), P674. 

^JoumcU of the Royal Statistical Society^ March, 1889. It will 
be seen from the formula i -|-y=(i -j- j) (i -f-a) that the "third 
element*' is not a mere additive term. 
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and the eighteenth century pamphleteer * were evidently 
thinking of a normal rate of in terest in coin to which 
a certain extra charge is to be added if paper depreciates 
in reference to coin. Finally the article of Professor 
John B. Clark * is devoted chiefly to a search for an ab- 
solute standard to which we may refer any monetary 
appreciation or depreciation and in which therefore 
"real" interest could be expressed. It is not denied 
that the words " reaP' and " nominal" are very conven- 
ient terms and for a rough and ready expression may 
serve a useful purpose. But the mere distinction be- 
tween " real" and " nominal" is quite inadequate for a 
true and accurate statement of the case.' 

If we seek to eliminate the money element by ex- 
pressing the rate of interest in terms of real " capital," 
we are immediately confronted with the fact that no two 
forms of capital maintain or are expected to maintain a 
constant price ratio. There are therefore just as many 
rates of interest on capital as there are forms of capital 
diverging in value. Even if we could find an ideal in- 
dex number for capital in general or for commodities, 
there are other kinds of interest which might also claim 
the title of " real " ; we refer to " labor" and " income"* 
interest. It cannot even be claimed that relative 
changes in prices, wages and incomes are abnormal phe- 
nomena, or incident only to a dynamic society. Even 
in the most ideal stationary state, the mere changes in 
seasons would make interest between summer and winter 

^SeeChapterl, {2. 

^ Púlitical Science Quarterly^ September, 1895. 

'Professor Bdgeworth ( " Varíations in Value of Monetary Stand- 
ards*\ Repari of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science^ 1889, p. 163), exhibits seven kinds of standards for deferred 
pa^rments. 

^See Chapter X, {{ 8, 9. 
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low in terms of summer products such as fruit, and high 
in terms of winter products such as ice. The rate of 
interest is, as Professor Bohm-Bawerk shows, an agio on 
present goods exchanged for future goods of the same 
kind. It is a simple corollary of this theorem, though 
Professor Bohm-Bawerk does not express it, that this 
agio may be in theory and must be in practice a diff erent 
agio for each separate kind of goods. 

§2. 

But, it may be urged, surely there is some invariable 
standard conceivable in theory if not determinable in 
practice, which may serve for a base line of apprecia- 
tion and depreciation for all goods and money, and in 
terms of which we may express a "real" rate of interest. 
This brings us to the question of an absolute standard 
of value. But here we 'encounter another difficulty. 
Such an absolute standard wiU difïer with each indi- 
vidual.^ The fact that a dollar is a smaller unit to a 
miUionaire than to a poor laborer, has as its consequence 
that as the miUionaire grows poorer his doUar grows 
larger while as the laborer grows richer his doUar grows 
smaller. On account of such changes in personal for- 
tunes the doUar, however defined, will be constantly 
appreciating and depreciating in different degrees among 
different men and classes. In fact the pheuomenon of 
borrowing and lending is to some extent itself a conse- 
quence of the different degrees in which money appre^ 
ciates or depreciates to borrower and lender. 

^Marshan, "Principles," Vol. I, (^rd ed.), p. 198, aud Rojal Com- 
mission on Depressiou of Trade, 1886, p. 423; also the wríter's 
'*Mathematical Investigations in the Theory of Value and Príces,** 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy^ (New Haven, 1892). 
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§3- 

In addition to the differences already mentioned, there 
is a different rate of interest foreach period of time con- 
sidered. The rate in any given goods for a loan con- 
tracted to-day and payable one year hence is the agio of 
this year's over next year's goods ; the rate for a loan to 
be contracted one year hence and payable two years 
hence is the agio ( reckoned to-day ) of next year's goods 
over the goods of the succeeding year and so on. The 
rate for a loan contracted to-day and payable two years 
hence is the " actuarial average " ^ of the two previous 
rates. There is no reason why these three rates and 
others constructed in the same manner should not be all 
different.^ 

§4- 

We thus reach a tnultiple theory of interest. Our 
results are, first, that different standards have in general 
different rates of interest ; secondly, that of the numer- 
ous standards thus possible a differeut one is " absolute " 
for each individual ; thirdly, that in each standard there 
wiU be a different rate for different periods of time.^ 

' Sce Chapter V, J 4. 

* Professsor Bohm-Bawerk ( "Positive Theory, " p. 280 ), in showing 
how '*arbitrage transactions'' tend to equalize rates, tacitly assumes 
that the fírst two rates above mentioned are equal and only proyes 
that in that case the third wiU be equal.to the fírst 

* Besides these three sorts of variatious there are others due to un- 
certainties of various kinds. In the theory of Part I, we have only 
considered the case where the relative divergence of two standards is 
foreknown with certainty. To complete the picture it is necessary to 
introduce the theory of probabilities as applicable to economics. 
(See MarshaU's " Principles ", p. 198, note, and 211, note. ) When this 
is done it will also ezplain the different terms for call loans, 30 days, 60 
days loaus, etc, as weU as for different degrees of securíty. Although 
in the latter case we may distinguish pure interest as the rate for per- 
fect security, yet the surplus above this sum is not simple insurance* 
It is not a certain sum paid for a contingent loss but it is itself con- 
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In actual business experíence none of these three sorts 
of differences attract attention, The third is usually 
very slight in amount. ^ The second is not reducible to 
statistical measurement ; while the first escapes notice 
because of the habit of reckoning always in money. In 
a few cases, as for Indian and Chinese bonds, London 
brokers must have occasion to note the fact that 3% in 
silver is usually not equivalent to 3% in gold, but even 
in such cases the gold rate is thought of as " the " rate. 
So also speculative contracts in wheat, land, etc, and 
ordinary loans, which are really advances of stock, ma- 
terials, and other forms of capital, are always translated 
into money and their essential nature as involving inde- 
pendent standards is concealed. But the economist, who 
so often finds it necessary to forsake the language of 
money and speak in terms of the things which money 
measures, must here also recognize the fact that the rate 
of interest in terms of money is simply a common repre- 
sentative of multifonn rates in other standards. 

These rates are mutually connected and our task has 
been merely to state the law of that connection. We 
have not attempted the bolder task of explaining the 
rates themselves. Such an explanation constitutes the 
" theory of interest " in the more usual sense and forms 
the subject of Professor Bohm-Bawerk's masterly trea- 
tise. The relation between the two branches.of the sub- 
ject may be pictured a^somewhat analogous to that be- 
tween the theory of relative prices and the theory of 
price levels. 

tingent ; and, whatis more important here, it is not apresent snm bnt 
a series of deferred sums and as such is itself snbject to the principles 
of pure interest. ItfoUows that we cannot stríke out the *' insurance 
element " as a mere additive term with which the theory of interest 
proper has no concem. A complete theory has yet to be wrítten. 

> Fora supposable case of great varíation, see Chapter V, { 2 i, 2. 



APPENDIX. 

STATISTICAL DATA. 
§1. 

The writer has found so much difficulty in securing 
a long series of yeariy averages for rates on " money ", 
that the results are here presented in the hope that they 
may be of use to others. 
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All the rates are entered in the foregoing table as 
rates of " interest," though the rates for the Banks of 
England, Germany and France are rates of discount. 
The two are not quite equivalent but, for the purposes 
of the foregoing work, the distinction between them is 
unnecessary because, in a continuous series, the error, if 
any, afïects all items nearly alike and thus cancels itself 
out in the comparisons. 

Had it been necessary, some of the tables could have 
been extended back. Thus the Bank of England rate 
could be given to 1696 but it was too inflexible to be of 
use. The Berlin and Paris bank rates could also be ex- 
tended and the Paris market rate could be given from 
1861 (except for 1870 and 1871) from data in ih^EconO' 
vtist. 

bills. The figureft for 1824-58 are from the evidence of D. B. Chapman before the 
Committee on the Bank Act, 1857, Sess. 2, X, pL I, p. 463, (also reprinted in 
HunVs Merchanti* Magaxine. Vol. 41, (1859) P- 95)* "Th^ remaining fignres are 
compiled from the Economist. Por those for 1884-94, the writer is indebted to 
Professor P. M. Taylor of Michlgan University, who had collected them from the 
Economist for a different purpose. The Bank of England rates for 1824-43 are re- 
duced from Burdett's " OÍBcial Intelligencer,'* (1894), p. 1,771. The remainingones 
for Bngland, Germany and Prance are reduced from those given in the Report 
of the Royal Commlssion on Depression of Trade, 1886, p. 373, and the Economist. 
They represent the bank "minimum." The New York rates are taken, the first 
two columns, from a table by B. B. BUiott (afterward government actuary) in 
the (New York) Banker*s Magazinty 1874. The quotations given as **6o days" 
apparently included single name paper. The third column to 1890 is compiled 
from a diagram of highest and lowest monthly rates prepared at Yale college by 
Mr. G. P. Robbins of the class of 1891, aud has been completed from the Financial 
ReviêWy by averaging the highest and lowest weekly rates. It has béen 
found impossible to extend the table back beyond 1849, as the rates are not 
systematically reported. The Calcutta rates are the minimum of the Bank of 
Bengal and have been kindly fumished by Messrs. Place, Siddons and Gough, 
brokers, of Calcutta. The market rates of Tokyo are averages of the highest and 
lowest rates of each year, fumishcd by Mr. Ichi Hara of the Bank of Japan, 
Tokyo. The bank rates are for the Tokyo and Yokohama Co-operative Bank and 
were translated by Mr. Sakata, student at Yale, from a history of Japan by 
Zenshiro Tsuboya. The tables for Shanghai have been procured through the 
kindness of Mr. F. W. WiUiams of the department of Oriental History of Yale 
University, who obtained them from Mr. J. P. Seaman of Shanghai. The first 
column contains the rates ruling in the native market, and the second, those of 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai bank (under Bnglish control) on overdrawn cur- 
rent accounts, a species of demand loans and the ordinary form of lending in 
Shanghai. Mr. Seaman was told that the market rates cannot be extended back 
beyond 1885, as the books of the Chlnese banks for previous years are bumt. 

s This rate is only from September when the operation of the Bank Act began. 
previotts to this the custom of the bank was to have a uniform rate for all loans. 
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Many of the sources from which the table has been 
drawn also contain other information such as the rates 
for Vienna, Amsterdam and other money centres, the 
weekly or monthly rates, the variation with the seasons, 
the number of changes of the Bank Minimum, etc. 

§2. 

Of sources not mentioned in the above note, the chief 
which the writer has encountered are : 

Adolf Soetbeer, ** Materiallen zur Wahrungsfrage/* (Berlin, 1886), 

p. 78. 

Covers 1851-^5 for Banks of Bngland, France and Germany, and mar- 
ket rates of Hamburí and Vienna. 

Auatrian Government, "Tabellen zur Wáhningsfragei" (Vienna, 

1892), pp. 204-6. (A second edition has juat appeared, 1896). 
Covers 1861-91 for banks'of Italy, Bngland, Prance, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium and HoUand, and market rates in Vienua, 1869-91. 

W. Stanley Jevons, '*Iuvestigations in Currency and Finance," (Lon- 

don, 1884). 

Contains diagram for prices of consols and 3 per cent. stock from 1731, 
and minimum rate of interest in I«ondon from 1824 ; also monthly vari- 
atiou in rate of iuterest, p. 10. The diagram for the price of cousols 
shows that during the middle and first half of the eigliteenth century 
the interest realized was almost as low as in the present geueration. 
This was a period of falling prices. 

Eleventh Ceusus of the United States, Bulletin 71 (on real estate 

mortgages, 1880-89). 

This is probably the most elaboratc series of interest averages ever 
constructed. If these averages be compared with the course of prices 
during the average term of the contracts (five years), it wiU be found 
in nearly every case that interest is high or low according to the degree 
of the rise or fall in prices. 

Viscomte G. D*Avenel, "Histoire économíqne de la proprieté, dcs 

Salaires, des Denrées et de tous les Príx en général depuis Tan 1200 

jusqu'en Tan 1800," (Paris, 1894), vol. II, p. 882. 

This work contains also tables of the purchasing power of money, but 
neither the interest nor price statistics are sufficiently ezact or detailed 
for use in the foregoing study. 

Tooke, **History of Prices,** and 

Tooke and Newmarch, ** History of Prices from 1793 to 1856." 

G. Winter, **Zur Geschichte des Zinsfusses in Mittelalter,*' Zeti- 
schrifi fUr Social und Wirtschafisgeschichte^ (Weimar), 1895, IV, 2. 

Arthur Crump, "Bnglish Manual of Banking," (4th ed., London, 

1879). PP- 141-4. 

Gives Bank of England rates for 1694-1876. 
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Alph. Courtois fíls, '*Histoire des Banques en France/' (Paris, 1881). 
Gives rate of interest at the Bank of Prance, 1800-1880. 

Wilhelm von Lncam, *' Die Oesterreichische Nationalbank wáhrend 
der Dauer des dritten Privilegiums," (Vieuna, 1876), p. 121. 
Gives rates for Bank of Austria, 18x7-75. 

**Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalokonomie und Statistik/' February, 1896, 

pp. 282-83. 

Gives bank and market rates for London, Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam, 
Brusaels, Vienna and St. Petersburg, 1841-^ by decades, and 1881-95 by 
years. 

'* Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaíten," Article '' Banken." 
Gives rates for Bank of Prussia and Germany, 1847-89 ; alao for Bank 
of Austria, 1878-89 ; SwiUerland, 1883-88. 

A. N. Kiaer, *'Om seddelbanker/' (Elristiania, 1877). 

Contains diagram of bank rates at Krístiania, Stockholm and Kjoben» 
havn, 1853-76. 

M. G. Mullhall, "Dictionary of Statistics/' (I^ondon, 1892), pp. 76, 
607. 

Gives rates for countríes of Europe by five and ten year períods since 
1850. 

WiUiam Farr, "On the valuation of railroads, telegrapAs," t\.z,^Jour- 
nal of the Royal Statistical Society^ September, 1876, pp. 464-550. 

" Report of the New Kngland Mutual Life Ins. Co.," Boston, 1890. 
Gives rates realized by twenty representative insurance companies for 
1869-88, and for Massachusetts savings bauks for 1877-89, and bank divi- 
deuds in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. The rates realized by the 
insurance companies for the twenty years, 1869-88, inclusive, were 6.0, 
5.9, 6.1, 6.2, 6.5, 6.2, 6.5, 6.1, 5.6, 5.1, 5.0, 4.8, 4.8, 5.1, 5.1, 4.7, 4.7, 4.9, 4.7, 4.6, 
respectively. These represent (if the wríter mistakes not) the average 
rates earned on the par value of investments of all ages, some old, some 
new, some terminable soon and others having many years to run. Por 
^his reasou they are of little or no use for the foregoing study. 

Robert Giffeu, "Kssay in Finance,'' second series, (London, 1886), 

P. 37. 

Seasonal varíations of interest in connection with bank reserves, etc 

F. M. Taylor, "Do we want an Elastic Currency?*' PúliHcal Science 

Quarterly, March, 1896, pp. 133-157. 

Gives diagram showing the relation of surplus reserves and rates of 
discount ; also seasonal variation of rate of discouut. 

R. H. Inglis Palgrave, '* Analysis of the Transactions of the Bank of 

Bngland," (London, 1874). 

Gives rates, 1844-73, and seasonal variation, 1844-56 and 1857-72. Shows 
dependence of rate on ratio of reserve to liabilities. 

R. H. Inglis Palgrave, "Bauk-rate in England, France, and Germany, 
1844-78; with remarkson the causes which influence the rate of 
interest charged ; and an analysis of the accounts of the Bank of 
Eugland,'' (Irondon, 1S80). 

R. H. Inglis Palgrave, (I^ondon) Bankers^ Magazine^ March, Apríl, 

May, 1878. 

Number of changes in bank rates of England, Prance, and Germany. 
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Theodor Hertzka, " Wáhning and Handel/' (Vienna, 1876). 

Gives the number ot weeks each rate lasted for the Banks of Bngland, 
Prance, Qermany, and Austria during 1844-73. 

George Clare, **Money Market Primer," (London, 1891). 

Diagrams for seasonal variations of interest, bank reserves, etc. 

Commercial and Pinancial Statistics of British India. Second issne, 

(Govemment Prínting Office, Calcutta), 1894, pp. 354-64. 

Monthly Diacount, Bank of Bengal, 1861-94, and average quotations of 
govemment securities held in I^ondon. 

Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1893, p. 401. 

Report of the Comptroller of Currency, 1894, p. 179. 

H. W. Pamam, **Some Effects of Palling Prices,** Yale RevieWy Au- 
gust, 1895. 

The last three references contain statiatics of rates of interest realized 
on some United States Govemmeut bonds. 

R. A. Bayley, ^'National Loans of the United States", (Govemment 
Printing Office, Washington, 1882). 

Gives rates of interest and price of issue of all United States loans f rom 
July 4, 1776, to June 30, z88o. 

<' Dictionaire des Pinances," Article "Interét.'» 
Gives rates at which Prance has borrowed. 

§3- 

The foUowing tables of index numbers are appended 
in order that the reader may verify the periods of rising 
and f alling prices which have been discussed in Chapters 
X and for the reason that many of the tables, notably 
those for India, Japan and China, have not hitherto 
been accessible to most readers. 



INDBX NUMBERS IN SEVBN COUNTRIBS.1 



1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
X832 

1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
X838 

X839 
1840 

1841 
1843 
X843 
x84i 

X845 
X846 

X847 
X848 

1849 
X850 
X851 
X852 
X853 
1854 
1855 
X856 
X857 
X858 

1859 
1860 

1861 

x863 

X863 

1864 

x866 
X867 
x868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 

x«73 
X874 

X875 
1876 

X877 
X878 
X879 
x88o 
x88i 
x88a 
1883 
X884 
X885 
x886 
X887 
X888 
X889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
X893 
X894 

X895 



Bngland. Germany. 1 Prance. 1 United States. 



India. 



O 

•c 






105 

124 

108 
108 
97 
95 
97 
98 

93 
90 

103 
10 1 
loi 

IIO 

104 

102 

83 
89 
89 
94 
82 

77 

77 

78» 

95 
102 
loi 

lOI 

105 

91 
94 
99 

98 

lOI 

103 

I 105 

, lox 

102 



XOO 



"3 

« • • 

• • ■ 

IXI 

• • ■ 

■ ■ • 

• « • 

134 

■ • • 

• • ■ 

X29 

• • • 

• ■ • 

X» 

• • • 

• • • 

X24 

» • ■ 

• • « 

lai 

• • • 

■ • • 

■ • ■ 

X35 

• • • 



V 



100 

xoa 
X14 
lax 
124 

123 

130 

116 
xax 

118 

123 
"5 
129 

VÁ 

124 
122 

133 
123 
127 
136 
138 
136 
130 
128 
128 
121 

117 
122 
lax 
122 

122 

"4 
109 
X04 
xoa 
loa 
ic6 
108 

'.S' 

loa 

92 

91 



«a 

V 

o 
C 



m 

P4 



m 



V: 



100 

xiS 
ia7 

129 

112 

115 
100 

95 
97 
94 
94 
105 
X03 

lï 

78 
76 

^ 

73 
73 
73 

70 
69 
71 
74 
80 

83 
79 



H 

95 

u 

105 
X05 
109 

iia 
"4 
113 
103 
100 

94 
104 

132 

172 

^ 

166 
Ï74 
xsa 

130 
132 

129 

130 

129 

123 
XI4 
105 

95 

108 
109 
107 
103 
93 
93 

96 
98 
94 
94 



80 
84 
83 

11 

89 

91 
92 

91 

91 

91 
92 

92 



97 

98 



100 
100 
loi 
X04 
119 

»34 
149 

? 

X65 
167 
167 
x66 
167 
166 
162 
158 
151 
144 
141 

139 
143 
151 
»53 
159 
155 
X56 
156 
157 
158 

163 
168 

169 



m 

4f 
O 



Japan. 



•c 

P4 



China. 



ti 

l 



lúO 


104 


• ■ ■ 


98 


104 


XOO 


95 


Ï05 


103 


99 


102 


XII 


121 


X05 


lOI 


125 


XI4 


106 


119 


*^ 


III 


112 


160 


X05 


99 


175 


XIO 


98 


159 


X08 


96 


130 


103 


97 


116 


X04 


95 


116 


X05 


99 


107 


107 


loi 


109 


X05 


104 


112 


100 


107 


X16 


X05 


X03 


124 


X04 


104 


133 


104 


X15 


124 


108 


119 


129 


109 



1 Por Bngland, the figures for prices are from Jevona and Sanerbeék. Those 
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from Sauerbeck begin in 1852. They are taken from the Aldrích report (I, 247) 
and from the Joumal of the Royal Statisticíil Society^ March, 1896. Those from 
Jevons are from 1824 to 1852 incluaive, and are taken from his *' Investigitions in 
Currency and Finance." In order to make ihe tables of Jevons and Sauerbeck 
continuous, Jevons' number for 1852 is called 78 (t. e., Sauerbeck's for that year) 
instead of 65 as given in the "Investigations," and all the other uumbers are 
raised in the ratio 78 : 65. Jevons' figures are for forty commodities ; Sauerbeck's 
for forty-five. The index numbers for Snglish wages are from thearticleby 
Bowley in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Soceety^ Jnne. 1895. 

The German numbers are from Soetbeer, Heinz and Conrad. Those for 1851-91 
inclusive, are from Soetbeer, continued by Heinz, and given in the Aldrich report 
(I, 294) ; those for 1891-95 inclusive, are from Conrad, as given in his Jahrbucher^ 
1894-6, bnt are all magnified in the ratio 109 : 98 in order to make the series con- 
tinuous, since Heinz's figure for 1891 is 109, and Conrad*s 98. The statistics of 
Soetbeer and Heinz cover 114 commodities. 

The French numbers are from the Aldrích report (I, 335) founded on the figures 
of the CommissioH permanente des vaUurs. They cover only sixteen articles. 

The figures for the United States are those of Professor Falkner in the Aldrích 
report (I, 9, 13), the weighted averages (last method) being employed. 

Those for India, Japan and China are from the Japanese Report of the Com- 
mission for investigation of monetary systems, 1895. The wríter is under great 
obligations to Mr. Ichl Hara, of Tokyo, for a copy of the report, and to Mr. 
Sakata of Yale University, for translating the tables. 

That for India is an average of three tables which cover respectively twenty-one 
articies of ezport, sixteen articles of export príced at Calcutta and Bombay, and 
eight grains at Bombay. That for Japan is an average of thrce tables, of forty- 
two articles at Tokyo, sixteen at Osaka and thirty.onc artides of export. That 
for China is au average of three tables, of twenty inland commodities, seventeeu 
artides of export and fifteen food^stuifs in Shanghai. 

IThe tables for India were based on offidal statistics, those for Japan on in- 
formation from guilds and merchants, and those for China on the reports of the 
oonsulsof Japan and Sngland (Mr. Jameson) in China. 

In the Japanese report the príces for Japan are reduced to a silver basls. As 
silver was at a premium up to 1885 it has been necessary in constructing the 
above table to reconvert into currency by applying the premium for 2873-85, viz. : 
4» 4t 3f it 3i 10, 32, 48, 70, 57, 26, 9, 5 per cent. respectively. 







^ ^ 4 ;\ ; g 
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